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When it eame time to dedieate this book, there was 
never a question: this is for my role models, my 
heroes, Celia Meadows Duggan and James Edward 
Duggan. My mom gave me my sense of family and 
sense of humor. My dad showed me throughout his 
life how to be a father. I have strived to be the parent 
that my parents were to me, not just by providing 
food and shelter but by offering love and 
understanding. In their spirit, I would also like to 
dedieate this book to my family: 
my wife, Debra, and our daughters, Celia and 
Rebeeea. 
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1. Grovving Up 

It all started on January 14, 1954, on a eold 
winter's night, in a little town in upstate New 
York. That night, James Edward Duggan Jr. 
joined a proud, working-class family that was 
headed by the two folks who would be my 
biggest influenees and heroes—James and 
Celia Duggan. 

My dad, James Edward Duggan Sr., had a 
eareer as a poliee offieer that ultimately 
spanned 44 years. For the last 24 years of 
that eareer, he was the poliee ehief of Glens 
Falls, New York, the town where I grew up. 

Glens Falls was a very ethnie eommunity— 
the Freneh lived in the west, and the Italians 
were all up in the north end. The Irish, which 
ineluded our family, lived in the east end of 
town near Saint Mary's Aeademy, where my 
dad had been a member of one of the 
sehool's first graduating elasses. That was 



after the sehool reloeated into a large 
building on Warren Street to aeeommodate 
growing student populations. 

Ours was an industrial town, with a paper 
mill to the south of our home and a railroad 
to the north. 

Dad worked two jobs, as a poliee offieer 
and at a freight eompany, providing for his 
family and earning the money that would put 
my sisters through sehool, while Mom ran 
the house, with us kids. I was the fourth 
ehild in the family—I grew up with three 
older sisters, Mary Ann, Angel, and Sheila. 

My mom, Celia, was born in Georgia and 
raised in Vero Beaeh, Florida. Later, she 
moved up to New York and married my dad. 
Believe it or not, it was a big seandal, 
beeause he was Catholic and she was 
Baptist. 

Growing up was a great time—I often refer 
to it as "Mayberry," a plaee where our street 
had eurbs, sidewalks, and trees, where we 



eould play toueh football and Red Rover. All 
the kids on both sides of Keenan Street, 
where my family lived, knew eaeh other. It 
was just a great atmosphere, growing up. I 
know so many guys who had hard-luek 
stories from their ehildhoods, and some of 
them break my heart, but I had a great 
upbringing. We never had an awful lot, but 
we never were in need, or want, of anything. 
When one of us kids got a bike, it might be a 
used bike, but we never thought twice about 
it. I think we all knew, on some level, how 
hard our parents were working to make a 
home for us and to get us what we needed. 

Even if there had been a problem in the 
neighborhood, my sisters were going to keep 
anything from ever hurting me. I still joke 
with them about it, how, sinee I was the 
youngest and the only boy, those girls 
earried me around like I was the Christ ehild 
—my feet never touehed the ground! I was 
probably a little spoiled, to tell you the truth. 



Of eourse, they had a little fun with me, too. 
Our family had plenty of pietures of me as a 
small ehild, with my long hair, dressed up in 
the doll elothes my sisters had put on me. 

We also had our share of pranksters in the 
neighborhood. On the far end of our bloek 
was an old abandoned plaee that kind of 
looked like the house from The Addams 
Family. The first time I was able to ride my 
trieyele all the way around the bloek, I got to 
the far end, when a gorilla jumped out of the 
bushes at me and let loose a really loud 
growl. 

I sereamed, "Aaaaahh!" 

I started pedaling my little trike as hard as 
I eould, sereaming the whole way. Of eourse, 
there were at least 20 kids playing on our 
bloek at any given time, and they were out 
on my front poreh when I rode up to the 
house, sereaming, "It's a gorilla!" 

Next thing you know, it was like a seene 
out of Frankenstein, with the whole 



neighborhood after this guy with pitehforks 
and torehes. I ran into our house and all the 
way upstairs, where my dad was sleeping, 
sereaming, "It's a gorilla! It's a gorilla!" 

My mom eame up, and Dad was trying to 
ealm me down, but also asking me what 
happened. 

"Were his elothes on?" 

"Yeah, Dad," I said, "but it eould be a 
eireus gorilla." 

They eaught the guy, a young guy who 
lived down the road named Jim Beam (yes, 
just like the whiskey). My sisters read him 
the riot aet. 

"You go upstairs right now and apologize to 
him! You seared the devil out of him!" 

I was in my room, with my feet dangling off 
the bed, and I had finally ealmed down a 
little, when my door opened...and here eame 
the gorilla! 

"Aaaaahh!" 

The guy pulled the mask off to show me he 



was just kidding around, saying, "Wait a 
minute! Wait a minute!" 

I was just 13 or 14 when my dad beeame the 
poliee ehief of Glens Falls. Of eourse, that 
meant that when I was a kid, I wasn't gonna 
be able to get away with anything. If I threw 
snowballs at someone, I eould run and hide, 
but by the time I got to my house, the poliee 
ears would already be there, out in front. 

"That's Duggan's kid, right there!" 

They all knew me, so I was never able to 
get away with anything. Believe it or not, it 
wasn't really an issue, beeause I was a very, 
very straight kid, who didn't get into a lot of 
trouble. I was a Boy Seout, and I shoveled 
my neighbors' snowed-in driveways every 
winter. 

That might be where some of the patriotie 
side of my wrestling persona eomes from. I 
was always proud to be an Ameriean, and 
anyone who knows me ean tell you I've 



alvvays been a big John VVayne fan—alvvays 
loved "The Duke." Of eourse, The Quiet Man, 
vvhere John VVayne played an Irish-born 
boxer who returns home, was a big favorite 
in our Irish Ameriean household. For all I 
know, someone from my family might be in 
there—watch that movie, and you'll hear a 
song ealled "The VVild Oolonial Boy," which 
was about an outlaw and eontained the lyrie, 
"And Jaek Duggan was his name!" 

Even though the Hacksaw Duggan that 
everyone knows looks like a far ery from that 
straight kid, the way my folks raised me has 
stayed with me. To this day, I always try to 
be polite and eourteous to folks, wherever I 
am. It's just the way I was raised. 

Onee, when I was 16 and had just gotten 
my driver's lieense, a Glens Falls eop stopped 
me for speeding. He told me he was taking 
me to the station, so I eould talk to the 
eaptain. 

I wanted to tell him, "But I already know 



the eaptain! Just give me the tieket!" 

But I didn't. Of eourse, the offieer and I 
knew eaeh other. Glens Falls wasn't that big 
a town, and they only had 40 to 50 men on 
the foree. I knew every one of them. 

The offieer took me to Oaptain Emerson, 
who told him to take me to Chief Duggan. 
We went into my dad's offiee, and my dad 
went off! 

He barked, "Why'd you bring him here to 
me? Next time, give him a tieket, like you'd 
give anyone else a tieket!" 

When the offieer left, my dad turned to me 
and said, "Don't worry, I had to say all that 
for his benefit." 

He knew these guys were trying to get one 
over on him, to see if he'd show favoritism to 
his son. He wasn't gonna let that happen, 
but as soon as they left, he ehanged right 
baek into the supportive father I'd always 
been blessed with. He was eomforting to me, 
beeause he saw I was devastated by the 



thought that I'd disappointed him. 

My dad ran a tight ship—in his department, 
there were no sideburns below the ears and 
no mustaehes over the lips. When the 
department was buying new ears and the 
offieers asked for air eonditioning, my dad 
said, "You know, we need air eonditioning 
here about one month out of the year. 
Besides, ride around with your windows up, 
and you won't hear sereams for help, you 
won't hear glass break." 

As you might guess, he had a little heat 
with the union. 

My sisters all graduated from Saint Mary's, 

and I went there until lO^ grade. I played 
football, and when I wasn't playing, I was 
watching football pretty mueh every waking 
moment. I was a big Green Bay Paekers fan, 
and loved Bart Starr, Jim Taylor, and Ray 
Nitsehke. 

But I gotta say, while I've had favorite 
players over the years, my biggest hero, my 



role model, was always my dad. I still 
remember him eoming home, baek when he 
was a deteetive, and he'd have this .38 snub 
nose, which I thought was really neat. To 
this day, I have a niee handgun eolleetion, 
and I remember how my dad would talk 
about how important it was to be safe with 
any weapon. I started young, beeause I 
eould basieally get my ammunition for free, 
and Dad taught me how to shoot at the 
poliee firing range. 

For me, football was big ever sinee I was a 
young kid. Baek then, the praetiee field for 
the Saint Mary's football team was less than 
two miles from my house. Every day, the 
players would earry their eleats in their arms 
as they ran down to Maple Street and 
erossed the railroad traeks. All of us kids 
would wait for them and then earry their 
eleats and run with them the rest of the way. 
When I was little, that was a big deal for me, 



to be able to earry a player's eleats! Mrs. 
MeKee, our next-door neighbor, would leave 
her garden hose running so the players eould 
get a drink, if they needed one...but 
sometimes one eoaeh would eateh them and 
start yelling at them, "Hey! Get out of there! 
No one said you eould drink!" 

I was a big kid for my age, and I really 
loved football. My dad knew I might have a 
future, but Saint Mary's Aeademy was a very 
small sehool. Glens Falls High Sehool was a 
major high sehool, and he pulled me out of 
Saint Mary's so that I would benefit from the 
bigger sports programs at Glens Falls High. 

It really eaused a big stir, beeause we all 
went to Saint Mary's Church, and I was going 
to be the first Duggan kid not to graduate 
from the aeademy there. My dad was a 
faithful Irish Catholic, and he and my mom 
had raised all us kids Irish Catholic. Dad was 
almost the perfeet stereotype of the Irish 
eop, except that he didn't drink or smoke. He 



was a real straight shooter, and we were 
always at ehureh, every single Sunday. 

Playing at Glens Falls High meant getting 
more exposure and playing for a bigger 
team. There I met a football eoaeh who 
would beeome one of my first mentors in 
athleties, Putt LaMay. He was a great eoaeh, 
and when they built a new, faney-dan 
stadium many years later in Glens Falls, they 
named it after him. 

You'd never recognize me baek then, 
beeause I was a real straight-arrow kid with 
very short hair, and when I first got to Glens 
Falls High, I stuek out like a sore thumb. At 
Saint Mary's, we had always worn uniforms, 
so I walked into Glens Falls High wearing a 
sports eoat and tie. I got some funny looks! 

All through sehool, I was never too hard to 
figure out. I had my family, my girlfriend 
(Tina Hopkins), and I played football, and if 
you didn't like it, we'd fight! Of eourse, it was 
a different time, and no one went to jail for 



that kind of thing baek in the early 1970s. 

My first year, I played football and then 
basketball in the fall, and in the spring, I ran 
for the traek team. In my junior year, I 
joined the wrestling team. Everyone kept 
telling me how mueh bigger I was than 
anyone else in the sehool—at 16, I weighed 
250 pounds. I had no idea about amateur 
wrestling technique, but we had a very good 
eoaeh named Bob Carty. My first year, I won 
my seetion, but lost the first mateh of the 
state tournament. My senior year, I fared 
mueh better. 

I ended up with 10 varsity letters—four in 
football, three in traek, two in wrestling, and 
one in basketball. 

Even though I played a lot of sports, I 
really foeused on football, beeause I knew of 
the seholarship possibilities, and by this 
point, my dad was getting older. He was 
past the point where he eould work all day 
as a eop, then work a shift at the freight 



yard, and then get by on a few hours of 
sleep before doing it all again. I knew that if 
I wasn't playing football, I'd probably be 
working in the paper mill. 

I played many different positions, but my 
favorite was offensive line. I always thought 
of myself as the eavalry, as in, "They're 
trying to get the quarterback, but I'm gonna 
save him! Get off him!" 

One of the hardest things about playing 
football for me was keeping my grades up 
enough to remain eligible. I just wasn't a 
great student; I struggled to keep a C 
average. A lot of that was that I just didn't 
like to study; it's not like I had a learning 
disability. But I did it. I stayed in sehool and 
stayed eligible the whole time. 

And here's something you might find 
surprising about the ol' Hacksaw—I was in 
the ehess elub! I was aetually pretty good, 
too, although I don't play as mueh now as I 
used to. Somewhere in one of my 



serapbooks is a nevvspaper elipping about my 
signing with Southern Methodist University, 
with the headline "Chess-playing giant joins 
SMU." They had me photographed on one of 
those giant earpet ehessboards with the big, 
life-sized pieees. 

My senior year, my football team ended up 
playing an undefeated season and heading 
to Albany, to play Shaker High Sehool, which 
was a giant, eompared to our little sehool 
from upstate. And we won! 

I guess it's my Irish blood, but I've always 
been an emotional guy—I laugh big when I 
laugh, I pray, I swear, and I ery when I'm 
sad. I wear my emotions on my sleeve, 
which is why I'm sueh a bad eard player. As I 
left the stadium after that last, big game, 
the tears just started eoming down. 

My senior year was a good year in 
wrestling for me, too. I won eonferenee in 
my weight elass (unlimited, for guys who 
weighed more than 215—and, remember, I 



vveighed about 250), and that year, I 
beeame the first guy from Glens Falls to win 
a state ehampionship in any weight elass. 
The finals were elose—I won state by one 
point. It was a three-day tournament in 
Syraeuse, and while my parents were there 
for the whole thing, I notieed that every day, 
as I kept winning, more and more folks from 
Glens Falls showed up. 

I eould hear them, in the stands, eheering 
for"Moose Duggan!" 

To this day, if I'm out somewhere and 
hear, "Fley, Moose," I know it's someone 
from Glens Falls. It was just a niekname that 
stuek—when I signed to play eollege football 
at SMU, in Dallas, the Glens Falls paper's 
headline was "The Moose Is Loose in Texas." 



2. College Days 

Being a "double threat" in football and 
vvrestling in 1972 really inereased my value 
to eolleges, and I got enough letters from 
sehools that I made seven reeruiting trips, 
vvhieh vvould be unheard of today beeause of 
ehanges to the NCM rules about 
reeruitment. I eventually settled on Southern 
Methodist. 

SMU was aetually my first reeruiting trip. 
The sehool sent its offensive line eoaeh, Bob 
Cuthbert, up to Glens Falls, where most folks 
had never seen anything like him. He was 
walking around this little town in upstate 
New York with a big Stetson hat and cowboy 
boots—he was a walking eliehé of Texas. 

Coach Cuthbert stayed a few days and 
watched me praetiee, and he and my mom 
hit it off right away. When I went to visit 
SMU, I had never even been on an airplane 



before, had never really been far from home, 
at all. It was like a whole new world. 

When I landed in Dallas, I got off the plane 
wearing my trusty sports eoat and tie. 
Cuthbert was waiting for me at the airport 
with the student who was going to be my 
host while I was there—a little SMU 
quarterback named Tully Blanehard. 
Unfortunately, the partying that would 
appeal to a lot of kids was not for the 
straight-arrow kid I was baek then. 

They told me, "We're gonna go out, get 
some beer, get some girls." 

I said, "Well, I got my girlfriend at home, 
and I don't drink beer." 

I eould see them looking at me, like, "What 
the hell is going on with this guy?" 

I guess it worked out—they dropped me off 
at the hotel and then went off to party 
without me! 

By the time I was ehoosing a sehool, I had 
also visited Ohio State, Penn State, 



Kentueky, Syraeuse, Rhode Island, the 
University of New Mexico, and Iowa State. 
The trips were designed to impress students, 
and I got to meet Woody Hayes at Ohio 
State and Joe Paterno at Penn State. The 
reeruiters found me pretty easy to deal with, 
beeause just like at SMU, I wasn't looking to 
be taken out for a big, faney-dan night out. 
All they had to do was drop me off at my 
room until it was time to go to the sehool for 
the big sales piteh. 

At Ohio State, the offensive line eoaeh took 
me onto the stadium field, had me standing 
right in the big "0"for"Ohio State." 

"Okay," he said, getting louder and more 
worked up as he went. "It's the fourth 
quarter! There's a minute left, and we've got 
the ball!" 

He kept firing situations at me as we ran 
down the field. 

"It's third down and one, and we're going 
forit!" 



By the time we got to the goal line, he had 
me all fired up! 

He said, "It's fourth down! There's five 
seeonds left to go for the national 
ehampionship! VVe're gonna run the ball! 
VVe're gonna run it over you! Are you gonna 
make the bloek?" 

I sereamed at the top of my lungs, "Yes, 
sir, Coach! III make the bloek!" 

I was hooked. VVhen I got home, I told my 
parents I was going to Ohio State. My mom 
softly said, "Well, now wait a minute..." 

She and my dad wanted me to eonsider 
SMU, beeause, as they put it, at Ohio State, 
I'd just be a number. SMU, on the other 
hand, really wanted me, and I knew that at 
a smaller sehool like SMU, I had a better 
ehanee of being able to start on the football 
team as a freshman. Just a eouple of years 
earlier, the NCAA had ehanged the rules to 
allow freshmen to play. I knew going to Ohio 
State or Penn State would mean I wouldn't 



be able to play varsity right away. Instead, 
I'd be sitting on the beneh for a year, maybe 
two. 

On my signing date, I had people from 
Penn State, Kentueky, Ohio State, and SMU 
at our house. I felt really bad, beeause I 
really had liked Kentueky, and I hated 
turning anyone down. These were sehools 
where people had treated me awfully niee, 
showing me around eampus, being niee to 
my family, and I now had to tell all but one 
of them, 'Tm really sorry, but I ean't eome." 

The eollege reps were in the living room, 
and we ealled them into the kitehen, one by 
one, to tell them. I aetually eried when we 
were turning down Kentueky. 

"I'm so sorry," I said, with tears streaming 
down my faee. "I feel really bad." 

Penn State was a different story, beeause 
one of the eoaehes, John Nolan, had eoaehed 
at Saint Mary's Aeademy, right there in Glens 
Falls. Nolan seemed really pissed, probably 



beeause he had figured his baekground at 
Saint Mary's meant he had me loeked up. If 
anything, it might have vvorked against him, 
beeause I'd had him as a eoaeh at Saint 
Mary's my freshman year and I didn't like 
him. Even at that age, I understood the 
differenee between a good eoaeh and a great 
eoaeh. Putt LaMay had been a great eoaeh. 
Nolan was a good eoaeh, but he was also a 
bully, and I don't like bullies. Never have. 

Remember the story about Mrs. MeKee 
leaving her hose on for the Saint Mary's 
players? Nolan was the eoaeh who would yell 
at them for taking a drink. 

The Ohio State guy's reaetion showed me 
that my parents were right—that sehool did 
not value me as an individual who eould be 
an asset. He said, "Hey, it's okay—we'd win 
with you, and we'll win without you." 

Now, I eompletely understand what my 
parents were saying, beeause my wife and I 
just went through the exact same thing with 



our older daughter, Celia. She was weighing 
seholarship offers from several different 
sehools. 

Any lingering doubts I might have had about 
my deeision vanished the first time I walked 
into the SMU loeker room as a player. The 
whole plaee was first-rate, with big wooden 
loekers, padded seats, and great faeilities, 
way beyond anything I'd known at Glens 
Falls. 

We played our eonferenee games in the 
Cotton Bowl and noneonferenee games in 
Texas Stadium. I first walked onto those 
fields during my SMU reeruiting trip, and it 
was like entering another world for this big 
kid from the little town in upstate New York. 
I still have the pieture of me shaking Coach 
David Smith's hand, while the Texas Stadium 
seoreboard was lit up with "SMU welcomes 
Jim Duggan" in the baekground. 

My family support stayed as strong as ever, 



even though geography separated us. My 
first big game in Texas, we played Texas 
Teeh. My parents were there to see it, and 
knowing they were eoming to see it had me 
so pumped up that I had maybe the best 
game I ever played. The newspaper headline 
in Dallas the next day read, "Duggan Shows 
Offfor Folks." 

Even though they lived on the opposite end 
of the eountry, my parents attended a lot of 
my games at SMU. Onee, during a game 
against Texas A&M, I took a hit and ended 
up with a hip pointer, an injury that's a lot 
more painful than it sounds. It's basieally a 
pelvie bruise eaused by a hard impaet to the 
hip bone. 

I was in so mueh pain, but of eourse, I had 
that tough-guy mentality of "never be earried 
off the field," so I got up and tried to make it 
off the field under my own power. I made it 
as far as the sideline before I went down. 

The doetors and trainers were working on 



me, eutting off my shoulder pads, when, all 
of a sudden, I heard a voiee that kept 
getting louder... 

"Jim! Jimmy! Jimmy!" 

God bless her, my mom had eome all the 
way down to see how I was. 

I managed to gurgle out, "I'm okay, Mom. 
Please go away. I'm okay." 

I went home to Glens Falls every summer 
and worked as a fireman. I enjoyed it 
enough that I probably would have ended up 
doing it for a living, had I not gone into 
wrestling. As mueh as I loved my dad, I 
knew I didn't want to be on the poliee foree. 
I just eouldn't see myself wearing those 
white poliee gloves and direeting traffie 
around the town square. 

I started off driving the fire ehief's ear, a 
big white station wagon with a siren on top. 
Glens Falls had two fire stations—the newer 
one was on Broad Street, a one-floor 
building that almost looked like something 



out of that old TV show Car 54, Where Are 
You? The other station, on Ridge Street, had 
two stories and looked like a elassie 
firehouse, with three poles, dorms, and a 
little living area upstairs. 

I'm embarrassed to admit it now, but a few 
times, I had my girlfriend, Tina, eall in false 
alarms just so I eould drive the ehief's ear 
around town with that siren blaring! Tina, if 
you're reading this, it's okay—the statute of 
limitations ran out years ago. I'm pretty sure 
it did, anyway. 

Later, I rode on the baek of a pumper 
truek. I had to drag the hose to the hydrant, 
and then the truek would take off, so I had 
to get the hose hooked up to the hydrant, 
quick! 

Onee I was going by the fire station, not 
even on duty, when I saw the trueks taking 
off. I ran in and grabbed my gear. The fire 
was at a restaurant, a big building, and by 
the time we got there, it was fully ablaze. 



Captain Jim Shine told me, "Kid, grab an 
ineh-and-a-half line and hit that baek door/' 
so I grabbed the hose, ran around to the 
baek, and kieked in the door. Everything in 
there was on fire, so I opened the hose and 
waited for the water to flow through from 
the pumper. 

All of a sudden, the water eame blasting 
out, and as soon as it did, between the 
steam and the smoke, I eouldn't see 
anything. I had my head down, elose to the 
nozzle, and I thought I was doing a hell of a 
job, spraying down the interior of the plaee, 
so I turned the hose to the eeiling. 

Outside, the other firefighters were looking 
at the part of the building where I was, 
going, "Did a water main break? What's that 
water shooting up?" 

The eeiling was gone! I was firing my hose 
straight up, into the air. I really thought I 
was doing a hell of a job, knoeking that fire 
down. 



Another time, I seared the hell out of a lady 
who had ealled after smelling smoke in her 
house. 

The department always told us to grab 
something when we were eoming off the 
truek, beeause we never knew what we'd 
need for any given emergeney. When we 
reaehed the house, I grabbed a great big axe 
and jumped off the truek. 

She took one look at this big kid, eharging 
her house with an axe, and was probably 
more seared of what I might do to her fine 
ehina than of the smoke she smelled. 

She yelled, "No, no! It's okay!" 

Between growing up as a poliee ehief's son 
and my time as a firefighter, I have a lot of 
respeet for the guys who do those jobs, 
putting themselves on the line every day for 
the other folks in their eommunities. To this 
day, a lot of my friends are in law 
enforeement, and whenever I go into an 
arena, I'll go and talk to the eops there. 



There's a real sense that they're all a kind of 
extended family, which is only natural when 
you're trusting the guys around you with 
proteeting your life. 

My senior year, I had some injury problems, 
ineluding a broken wrist I got playing against 
Wilson Whitley, a defensive taekle with the 
University of Houston. Whitley went into the 
College Football Hall of Fame in 2007, and 
during that game, more than 30 years 
earlier, he tore me up. The next day, the 
Dallas paper was not as flattering as it had 
been for my great performanee against 
Texas Teeh. This time, the story read, 
"Whitley goes through Duggan like a 
revolving door." 

But even the injury eouldn't end my streak; 
I played every game from the third game of 
my freshman season all the way through the 
end of my eollegiate eareer. 

I was also proud of winning SMU's Mike 



Kelsey Avvard, for "giving 110 pereent effort." 
Kelsey had joined the SMU Ponys in 1959 as 
an outstanding freshman player. Sadly, he 
died in 1962 after suffering heat stroke 
during praetiee. But SMU remembers him to 
this day as a player who never gave less 
than all-out effort. SMU even put up a slogan 
over the passage eoming out of the loeker 
room, reminding players of the "110-pereent 
Kelsey rule." 



3. My Life in Professional 
Football 

The Atlanta Faleons held their training 
eamp at Furman University, in Greenville, 
South Carolina. The first time I went there, 
flying in from Albany, the plane stopped two 
or three times. I notieed that at every stop, 
bigger and bigger guys were getting on the 
plane. 

Going to training eamp was a dream eome 
true. I had always dreamed of playing 
football, and here I was with the Atlanta 
Faleons. I didn't know my dream would be 
ending shortly. 

Near the end of preseason training, I got 
hurt during a praetiee on an extra-point play. 
I was in a big pile of players, and I tore the 
ACL in my right knee. I went to a hospital in 
Atlanta, where I had knee surgery. After 
that, I was in a full leg east for about six 



vveeks. I stayed in Atlanta beeause I was 
eager to get baek to aetive duty with the 
Faleons. As soon as I got the east off I 
started rehabbing my knee, but it was too 
mueh, too soon, and the ligament just 
disintegrated. I just went down in a heap. I 
had to go baek for a seeond surgery on that 
same knee. 

When the knee reeovered enough for me to 
move around, but not yet enough to return 
to aetive play with the Faleons, I went to 
Dallas and started working at a freight yard, 
which is a baekbreaker of a job. I never 
minded hard work, but this was unreal, and 
to this day, I have a lot of respeet for the 
guys who do that kind of work, beeause it is 
tough. 

I knew that I did not want to make this 
doek my home, so I deeided to give Fritz Von 
Erieh a eall. 

I had met Fritz while I was on my initial 
reeruiting trip to SMU; it was just a ehanee 



eneounter. He had told me that with my size, 
I'd be a natural for pro wrestling. He asked 
me to think about it whenever I was done 
with football. I said, "Sure," but in the baek 
of my mind, I was entirely foeused on 
playing football in eollege and professionally. 

Fritz (and more speeifieally, referee David 
Manning) trained me in the basie meehanies 
of wrestling, and Gary Hart, one of the top 
managers in the area, aetually gave me my 
first pair of trunks, red and blaek. My first 
matehes were in the old Sportatorium, this 
eorrugated-tin building that was not exactly 
in one of the nieer parts of town. 

Most wrestling fans know the tragie history 
of the Von Eriehs; of his six kids, the only 
one to outlive Fritz was Kevin. I have no 
personal eomplaints about the Von Eriehs, 
beeause they always treated me well, but 
there's no question that those boys (except 
for Jaekie, who died in an aeeident when he 
was six) got the proverbial too mueh, too 



soon, of anything they vvanted. I think that 
excess played a big role in their deaths. We 
used to drive around on their property, 
shooting off shotguns. It was a lot of fun, but 
eaeh one of the kids had his own house at 
age 17, plus three or four ears. They were 
good-hearted people, but I think there was a 
lot of denial about the problems brought on 
by too mueh, too soon. 

But while they were headlining, the Von 
Erieh boys were so popular that when I tell 
people who weren't around to see it what it 
was like, they don't believe me. Kerry was 
just awesome—he had this tanned body with 
a physique like Hereules (I mean the 
Hereules of myth, not the guy I feuded with 
in Mid-South, although he was built, too). 
Bad guys would make fun of his "horse faee," 
but that didn't keep girls from swarming him. 
The people in the Dallas area loved that 
entire elan, but there was something speeial 
about Kerry. 



Tovvard the end of my time in Dallas, I got 
a eall that hit me harder than any injury. My 
mom, just 65, had suffered a minor heart 
attaek one that novvadays they eould have 
deteeted and probably treated. 

The first eall from home, I was told that 
Mom had a minor attaek but that the doetors 
thought she'd be okay. Later the same day, I 
got another eall, telling me I needed to get 
home, right away. She'd had another attaek, 
one mueh more serious. 

I flew into Albany, the elosest airport to 
Glens Falls, where my brother-in-law, Bill, 
met me. He told me I was too late—Mom 
had passed away. I was devastated, losing 
not only my biggest supporter, but someone 
I loved more than I ean even deseribe. I 
eouldn't eompletely proeess the news at first, 
beeause I eouldn't imagine her not being 
around, when she'd always been sueh a huge 
part of my life. My sisters felt the same, as 
we'd all been very elose. It was a dark time, 



not just for me, but for the entire family, but 
we got through it the way we'd always get 
through things, by pulling together. 

I eventually headed baek to Dallas, to 
resume wrestling training and work toward 
my return to football. It seemed to take 
forever for my knee to heal. 

Onee I left Dallas, I never eame baek to 
Fritz's group to wrestle, except for maybe an 
odd show here or there (like, in 1984-85, 
when he and Bill VVatts shared some talent 
and eo-promoted a little), but one thing III 
never forget is that distinetive Sportatorium 
aroma. It wasn't nasty, just this strange 
blend of smoke, beer, people, and sweat, 
plus something I ean't quite identify (or 
maybe I just don't want to). 

VVith my knee fully reeovered, I went baek to 
the Faleons, ready to play. Being a nalve kid, 
I didn't realize that I had beeome a liability 
to the team. As an offensive guard, I wasn't 



head and shoulders above anyone else, the 
way I had been in high sehool and eollege. 
The Faleons eould replaee me without 
missing a beat, and they were about to do 
just that. 

I was in my room at training eamp, when 
one of the assistant eoaehes knoeked on the 
door and told me that our eoaeh, Leeman 
Bennett, wanted to see me. 

I was excited, thinking the eoaeh was going 
to talk about the team's plans for me now 
that I was mobile again. 

But then, the assistant eoaeh said, "Bring 
your playbook." 

Boom! It hit me like a hammer. I told the 
eoaeh that I'd be right there, but I just sat at 
the foot of my bed for a few minutes, 
beeause I knew what "bring your playbook" 
meant. It meant I wouldn't be needing it 
anymore. 

Being eut from the Faleons was one of the 
most devastating moments in my life. I had 



alvvays thought I vvould be playing in the NFL 
for many, many years. I had alvvays been 
good at it, and I think a person ean't help but 
like something he or she is good at. And for 
me, being good at football got me 
reeognition, vvhieh I enjoyed, and I enjoyed 
the eompetition. I alvvays enjoyed that. If 
anything, I've been too eompetitive, my 
vvhole life. 

And now, it was over. I eouldn't believe it 
was happening to me. I had never planned 
on a life without football. 

Furman University had a traffie eirele, a 
little eireular roadway, and I must have 
driven around that thing for hours after 
leaving eamp. I was despondent. I didn't 
know whether to go baek to Glens Falls, or to 
my little effieieney apartment in Atlanta, or 
baek to Dallas, where most of my friends 
now were. 

One more note about the Faleons, just one 
of life's weird eoineidenees. At training eamp, 



my roommate was June Jones, then the 
baekup quarterback. As of 2011, he is now 
head eoaeh at SMU! 

In the end, I went baek to Dallas to resume 
my pro wrestling training. I had done two or 
three days of training with David Manning, a 
referee with Fritz's outfit, when I got a eall 
from the Toronto Argonauts, a Canadian 
Football League team, saying they eould use 
an offensive guard. I still don't know how 
they knew where I was. I guess it was kind 
of like the independent wrestling eireuit— 
they just know where to find you. 

I flew up to Toronto to meet with the 
eoaeh, who in 1979 was Forrest Gregg. 
Coach Gregg was a football graduate of SMU 
and had eoaehed for the eieveland Browns, 
among others. 

Playing Canadian football is very different 
from what Amerieans are used to seeing. 
They play under a three-down system, not 
four. I was on the punt team, and one time I 



was on the sideline, looking at the pretty 
eheerleaders, beeause I figured we had one 
more down before they needed me. 
Suddenly, the eoaeh grabbed me and 
sereamed, "Dugggggaaaaaannnnn!" 

I'd forgotten that the punt had to happen 
on third down, beeause there was no fourth 
down! 

Plus, as an Ameriean, I was on every 
speeial team there was—extra point, field 
goal, punt, punt return, kiekoff, kiekoff 
return, you name it. The reason was there 
was a limit on how many Amerieans eould be 
on a team (a team eould only have 15 
Amerieans), and so they had to get the most 
out of eaeh of us. 

That same "Ameriean limit" ended up 
putting me off the team before I'd even 
finished my first season. Just days after I'd 
played my best Canadian game yet, against 
the Hamilton Tiger-Cats, I got ealled into the 
eoaeh's offiee. I figured we were going to 



talk about extending my eontraet, sinee I'd 
just had sueh a strong performanee. 

Just like with the Faleons, I was wrong 
about why the eoaeh wanted to see me. He 
told me that they were bringing in an 
Ameriean halfbaek to replaee the Canadian 
halfbaek they had just lost, which would 
make 16 Amerieans on the team. The guard 
behind me on the depth ehart was Canadian, 
and in praetiee, I was just barely beating him 
out, so they were going to give him my spot, 
bring in the Ameriean halfbaek, and then 
wish me well in my future endeavors. 

This time, I had a little less uneertainty to 
deal with, beeause I knew after this that I 
had no more real future in football. I knew I 
wasn't eut out for being a eoaeh, and my 
options for playing had just run out. That 
great game against the Hamilton Tiger-Cats 
ended up being the last football game I ever 
played. 

I headed baek to Glens Falls, trying to 



figure out my next move. Not long after, the 
World Wide Wrestling Federation eame to 
town to put on a loeal show and ehanged my 
life forever. 



4. My "Big" Break 

Arnold Skaaland, one of the guys who ran 
the shows for WWWF owner Vineent J. 
MeMahon, was acquainted with my dad, and 
my dad told him I had wrestled a little for 
Fritz in Texas. 

Skaaland told my dad to bring me down to 
the show. I had my pair of red-and-blaek 
trunks that Gary Hart had given me and a 
gold bathrobe, I was elean-shaven with my 
short haireut, and I eame out for my 
hometown debut, in the Glens Falls Civic 
Center, against a guy named Moose Moroski. 

III always remember Skaaland, not just as 
the guy who gave me my big break but as a 
true gentleman and quite a eharaeter. When 
Skaaland was running the arena shows, 
you'd find out who was winning your mateh 
by eatehing him baekstage, where he'd be 
playing eards. Fle'd give a thumbs up or 



thumbs down, and pretty mueh left the 
partieulars to the guys in the mateh. 

The WWWF at that point was a regional 
promotion, based in the Northeast, not the 
worldwide powerhouse that WWE is today. 
Baek then, it seemed like I was wrestling in 
the first or seeond mateh eaeh night, against 
either Jose Estrada or Johnny Rodz. Boy, 
those guys hated wrestling me, beeause I 
had no idea what I was doing. 

I also got in the ring with Angelo Mosea, a 
Canadian football player turned wrestler and 
a tough, tough guy. While I ean honestly say 
I never got stretehed (where a guy who 
knows legitimately painful holds elamps one 
on you and makes it hurt) in the wrestling 
business, Mosea was pretty rough on me. I 
didn't get it at first, but when I had a eouple 
of years' experience, I realized he was trying 
to send me a message about not working 
too stiff with guys like Rodz and Estrada, 
which I'd done simply beeause I didn't know 



what I was doing in the ring. At the time, I 
took my lumps from Mosea and thought, Oh, 
the guy's just missing the mark. But he 
wasn't, and although it took a eouple of 
years, I ended up appreeiating what Mosea 
was trying to teaeh me. 

Rodz and Estrada didn't really teaeh me 
mueh, but that wasn't what they were there 
to do. They were just trying to survive 
working with the big green guy. Throughout 
my eareer, I never was mueh of a finesse 
guy. Onee, a reporter asked me what my 
favorite move was, and I said, "Hmm, it's 
either the kiek or the puneh—I mean, that's 
pretty mueh it." 

I did mix in power moves early on, and had 
the big spear and elothesline finishers, but 
you weren't eoming to a Hacksaw Duggan 
mateh to see me apply a variety of 
eomplieated takedowns and variations on the 
figure-four leg loek. Later on, after I'd had 
my knee surgeries (two on eaeh knee), my 



laek of mobility eut down even more on the 
number of moves I would do, but I was 
always primarily a brawler and power guy. 

By 1980, when I was starting out in the 
WWWF, my wrestling experience was very 
limited. I had trained for a eouple of months 
in Texas, and worked a few matehes over 
the next eouple of months. Aside from 
learning the meehanies of wrestling, the 
biggest impaet on my life there had been a 
friend I had made, a wrestler named Gino 
Hernandez. Gino was a hell of a performer, 
and a very flamboyant personality. The other 
boys either loved him or hated him, but I 
took a liking to him right away. Gino had the 
world on a string. He was very handsome, 
and girls loved him. 

He seemed to take a liking to me, as well. 
Gino even took me in when I was first 
starting out in Texas. Coming from a football 
baekground, where star players are kind of 
eatered to, I didn't fully appreeiate at the 



time how big a deal it was for a guy in Gino's 
position as a top guy to take a rookie like me 
and say, "Come and stay with me, and 111 
show you the ropes." 

My first mateh had been with Gino as a tag 
partner. His seheduled partner didn't show, 
and they asked me if I had my gear. I did. I 
also had a mustaehe, but no beard. I spent 
most of the mateh on the ring apron, twirling 
my mustaehe. Gino kept eoming baek to the 
eorner and yelling, "Stop that!" 

I eouldn't help it. I was so nervous; in 
football, I was 50 yards away from the fans, 
and I had 10 other guys around me, plus 
shoulder pads and a helmet. Now, I was five 
feet away from these people, wearing short- 
shorts and patent leather boots. I felt naked! 
It was quite an adjustment. 

Training for wrestling was different from 
training for eompetitive sports. Even now, I 
disagree with some trainers, ineluding guys I 
always liked personally, like Bill DeMott, 



whom I worked with in WCW, and Steve 
Keirn, whom I've known for 30 years. These 
guys eonduet elasses, and they've got the 
students doing squats, running miles, doing 
100 pushups at a time. You think Earthquake 
(John Tenta) eould have done any of that? 
Kamala (James Harris)? Even Hulk Hogan? 
The big powerhouses in our business ean't 
do that stuff, and that kind of training is 
driving away an entire segment of wrestlers, 
which adds to people's No. 1 eomplaint 
about today's wrestlers, which is that they're 
all eookie-eutter. They all have lean, 
museular bodies, and they all have tattoos. 

Promoters used to think in terms of variety, 
aiming to have a little something for 
everyone. Now, it's almost like watching a 
series of elones. And in the ring, they have 
the meehanies down pat—they ean execute 
the moves down to a T—but the wrestlers 
have beeome the biggest marks of all. It's 
like they believe their own hype. 



Let me take a step baek and talk about the 
term "mark," vvhieh I hate. It's usually used 
to deseribe fans, but it's sueh a derogatory 
term, assoeiated with someone who's being 
seammed. I never looked at it that way. I 
always felt I was giving a performanee, and 
the fans were paying for that performanee, 
just like the folks who go to see a play on 
Broadway. I never saw the fans as marks, 
and I'm sorry to use that term here. 

Anyway, the wrestlers of today who 
eoneern me are the ones who eome baek to 
the loeker room, and the other guys tell 
them, "Wow, that was a great mateh! Those 
moves were great!" 

I'm usually sitting in the baek, thinking, 
Yeah, they were beautifully executed, and 
the crowd sat on their hands the whole time 
you were doing them. 

Meanwhile, I go out there and holler out a 
big "HO-OH!" Everyone in the plaee goes, 
"HO-OH!" And by doing that one shout, I've 



gotten the crowd more involved than I would 
have by doing bump after bump after bump, 
with none of the bumps making any sense in 
terms of the story of the mateh we're doing. 

But in 1980,1 was yet to diseover the "HO- 
OH!" I was just a big kid in a gold bathrobe. 
And Gino Hernandez taking me and showing 
me around really was huge. Heek, even 
being let into the business was a big thing, 
and looking baek, I think it shows that Fritz, 
David Manning, Gino, and everyone involved 
in training me and working with me early 
must have seen something in me, beeause 
wrestling baek then was an ineredibly tight- 
knit fraternity that was elosed to almost 
everyone. Those guys weren't going to let 
just anyone into that brotherhood, and I 
know that sounds eorny, but a brotherhood is 
exactly what it was. 

It was a few years before I even 
appreeiated the magnitude of what Fritz Von 
Erieh did for me by bringing me into the 



business. I had never been a vvrestling fan 
growing up; I had never even watched a 
mateh. I just had no eoneeption of 
professional wrestling. 

VVhatever ideas my sisters might have had 
about pro wrestling probably all went out the 
window the first time I eame home for a 
visit, after beeoming "Hacksaw" Duggan, 
around 1982. I walked into the family home, 
with my bandana, beard, and long hair, and 
my sisters eried. They just eouldn't believe 
what the straight-laeed, short-haired kid they 
knew and loved had turned into. Of eourse, I 
was still me underneath this drastieally 
different look, and they seemed to aeeept 
the outward ehanges a little more when they 
realized their kid brother was still in there, 
but it was an adjustment for them. 

I ean still hear them: "Jimmy, what have 
you done, Jimmy?" 

I'd eome home to support my dad, who 
was fighting stomaeh eaneer. That tough old 



Irish eop beat the odds, but it was a fight. 
And when I first showed up and saw the 
reaetions of people I'd grown up around to 
the "Hacksaw" look, it was one of only two 
times in my life that I beeame very self- 
eonseious of how I looked. 

It wasn't just the folks I'd known growing 
up, either. When I went to the hospital to 
see my pop, I saw poliee ehiefs who had 
eome from all over the state to show their 
support for my dad. Here was Jim Duggan 
Sr., a small-town poliee ehief, and the elout 
and respeet he had was amazing. He knew 
guys from all over, from the years he had 
spent working with the New York State 
Assoeiation of Chiefs of Poliee. It was great 
to see them supporting my pop, but I admit 
a few of them did give me some strange 
looks. 

When I walked into the room to see my 
dad after he eame out of surgery, a buneh of 
them were staring, and even though they 



didn't say anything, it was like I eould read 
their minds: "That's Jim Duggan's son?" 

It made sense—they knew Chief Jim 
Duggan Sr. as a man who ran a tight ship, a 
department where offieers eouldn't even 
have sideburns below their ears! 

But my dad, God bless him, was always 
very supportive, even the first time he saw 
me with the long hair and the beard. He was 
never anything but 100 pereent in my eorner 
throughout my entire life, and that's a big 
part of the reason why he was and is my 
greatest hero, and the best friend I ever had. 

I did a few arena shows as a preliminary 
guy, but the first thing of any real 
signifieanee I did was to partieipate in Sgt. 
Slaughter's eobra eluteh ehallenge. They 
were building up Sarge's finisher, the eobra 
eluteh, as a deadly submission hold, and 
Slaughter went on TV to ehallenge any 
wrestler to try to eseape the hold. I was one 



of the guys who went on TV and gave it a 
shot. 

They'd set up a ehair in the middle of the 
ring, and I sat down. Sarge eame up behind 
me and put on the hold. I kieked and fought 
and eventually went dead. 

VVhile he was a vieious villain on wrestling 
shows, off eamera, Sarge tried to teaeh me 
some things about wrestling. VVe got to be 
good friends, although we eompeted at 
everything. Onee, we were driving to the 
next town when I saw a bowling alley. 

I said, "That's it, Slaughter! VVe're gonna 
go bowlin'!" 

VVe played two games, at a few bueks a 
game, and I beat him pretty good, so for the 
third game, the bet went way up. Sarge goes 
up for the first frame of the third game, and 
he was about to grab the ball with his left 
hand, like he had the first two games, but 
stopped, as if he had just remembered 
something important. 



He smiled and said, "Oh, yeah! I'm right- 
handed!" 

He drilled me. Yep, Sgt. Slaughter hustled 
me, in bowling. 

Another guy I learned a lot from, about a 
year later, was Steve Keirn. Steve was a star 
in Georgia in 1981, wrestling on Superstation 
TBS, and was one of the first guys in Georgia 
to battle "Big" Jim Duggan, as I was known 
then. 

Before the mateh, Steve told me, "Kid, 
whatever you do, don't give me a baekdrop. 
I ean't take a baekdrop today." This green 
rookie looked at the veteran and said, "Yes, 
sir!" 

I got out there and gave him all four of the 
moves I knew, and then I just froze for an 
instant, beeause I had no idea what to do 
next. I panieked and whipped him into the 
ropes, for, yes, a baekdrop! 

He kieked me so friggin' hard, he almost 
knoeked my head off! 



Steve and I still joke about it, and even 
though vve're friends, all these years later, III 
goof around with him. When they had 
WrestleMania XXIV in Orlando in 2008,1 saw 
Steve, as we were both in the upper deeks of 
the stadium. The guardrail keeping folks 
from falling onto the lower deek was only 
ehest-high, so when I saw Keirn talking to 
some young guy, I walked by and grabbed 
him, aeting like I was going to throw him 
over. 

He yelled, "Whoa!" 

Then he saw it was me, and we laughed a 
little. 

I thought it was pretty funny. Of eourse, my 
daughters were with me, and I had 
embarrassed them, but Keirn eame up to me 
and said, "You got great timing, Duggan!" 

"What do you mean?" 

"You know what that guy was asking me? 
He was asking if he eould marry my 
daughter!" 



I said, "Well, hell, Steve, I was doing you a 
favor, then!" 

I worked in Georgia (and a year later, in 
San Antonio) as a heel, which is what we eall 
a villain in the wrestling business. Although I 
spent the majority of my eareer as the 
people's hero, I really didn't mind being a 
bad guy, espeeially onee I understood the 
power the heel had over the people. 

I mean, all the bad guy has to do is aet 
annoyed by something a fan says, and by 
doing that, he pretty mueh guarantees that 
the entire crowd will be ehanting it at him, 
which was what he really wanted in the first 
plaee. I also thought it was kind of funny 
that for a bad guy, the whole plaee ean be 
booing him, and he just loves it. But for a 
good guy, or babyfaee, all it takes is for one 
fan to go, "Boo!," and it makes the babyfaee 
say, "Hey! Come on, buddy, I got feelings, 
too!" 

Of eourse, there are always heel fans, and 



it's just something you have to be ready for. 

But I'm getting ahead of myself. Come to 
think of it, even talking about Georgia is 
getting ahead of myself, beeause after a few 
months in the WWWF, Arnie Skaaland eame 
to me and told me that he wanted to send 
me elsewhere, to gain some seasoning. 

"Kid," he said, "you might have a future in 
this business, but you're going to need to 
eome up with something better than 'Big' 
Jim, and that gold bathrobe has got to go!" 

But Skaaland wasn't simply turning me 
loose; he had talked to a friend of his who 
was a big name in the business, Peter 
Maivia, who was willing to take me on with 
his promotion in Hawaii. 

A tough Samoan, "High Chief" Peter Maivia 
had been a big star in the 1960s and 1970s, 
and he indireetly gave us one of the biggest 
stars ever, his grandson, Dwayne Johnson, 
better known as The Roek. 

But when Skaaland told me where he was 



sending me, I vvasn't thinking of Maivia's 
toughness, or even what I might learn there. 
All I eould think was that I had won the 
friggin' lottery! 

"Hawaii?Yes!" 

I paeked the little bags that were all I 
needed to earry what little I owned, and I 
got on a plane. When I got to Hawaii, 
someone from the promotion pieked me up 
and took me to a little motel where I'd stay 
for my Hawaiian stint—the ehateau Blue, in 
downtown Honolulu. 

Years later, I took my wife, Debra, there 
while we were vaeationing on the island. We 
reaehed the spot where the motel had been, 
and she looked around and wouldn't even 
get out of the ear. 

It was a rough seetion of town, even baek 
in 1980. There were pimps, prostitutes, 
mostly island people, and this little motel sat 
in the middle of it. 

I hooked up with a eouple of wrestlers 



there named Pete Austin and Mike Masters. 
Pete's gotten out of the business, but I still 
see Mike on the independents every now and 
then up in New York. 

We all lived in this one-room motel 
apartment, and our eoffee table was my hard 
suitease. We made $40 a week, and my 
family would send us over peanut butter and 
eraekers. More than onee, we ate so mueh 
pineapple that our lips would burn. 

In terms of working with a variety of guys, 
the great thing about Hawaii was that 
everybody loved the High Chief, and baek 
then, Japan got some of the top Ameriean 
wrestlers to do regular tours. On the way 
baek, they'd stop over in Hawaii and work 
big shows for Peter Maivia. So onee a month, 
The Wild Samoans, then one of the top tag 
teams in the world, would eome through, 
and every time they did, they'd take us 
lower-level guys out and buy us a steak! It 
was just about the only time we ever had 



meat! 

Our other major souree of sustenanee was 
a Ohinese buffet loeated near the motel. 
They hated us—three big wrestlers getting 
the most out of the words "all you ean eat"! 

Even though we were almost always broke, 
it was a fun time in my life. We worked on 
Waikiki, and played on one of the beaehes 
where loeals went, not tourists. We'd run on 
the beaeh to Waikiki, and I'd dyed my hair 
blond. I'm not saying I was a gorgeous- 
looking guy, but I was young, in shape, and 
we'd find girls from Iowa, or Missouri, looking 
for a good time on vaeation. 

Hawaii was also the plaee where I had my 
first exposure to marijuana. Maui-wowie! I 
also started drinking a little. 

But you won't find many reeords of Jim 
Duggan wrestling there during this period. In 
Hawaii, I wrestled under a mask and was 
billed as The Convict. I started out with a 
basie mask, but, like every young guy, I was 



trying to figure out a way to stand out. What 
I eame up with was to put the initial "C" (for 
Convict, of eourse) on the sides. Of eourse, 
this led to fans moeking me with "Hey, 
Convict! Why'd you put ears on your mask?!" 

I'd yell baek, "They're not ears! It's 'C/ for 
'Convict'!" 

One night, we were wrestling in Pearl City, 
near Pearl Harbor, and Mike Masters and I 
met two girls and invited them to the show. 
They eame and sat among that crowd of 
probably 250 fans. Aside from the girls, 
maybe 25 others in the crowd were not 
Samoans. 

All the good guys, of eourse, were Samoans 
—Tama Tonga, Sivi Afi, and the rest. The 
heels were The Convict, Pete Austin, and the 
Hollies—basieally, the other white guys. So 
the main event got going, and I was 
supposed to run down to ringside and trip 
Sivi Afi, eausing the heel to jump on him for 
the 1-2-3. 



Now, I had never before been in a 
wrestling riot in my life. But here eame 200- 
plus Samoans, eoming straight for me! The 
first guy ran up, and I reaehed baek and 
whacked him silly, with a big fist. He 
flinehed, growled at me, and kept eoming. I 
just looked at my hands and thought, Uh, 
these usually work! 

Suddenly, they were on me like fire ants. 
They had me by the ear, the arm, the leg, 
and they were beating the hell out of me. 
Last thing I remember, here eomes this guy 
with a ehair, and... 

It was the only time I've ever been 
knoeked out eold in my life. 

Next thing I knew, I was in the dressing 
room. I was feeling sore as hell, but I 
probably didn't fully appreeiate how bad they 
got me until the other guys helped me get 
my mask off. When it eame off, everyone 
looked at my faee and gasped. 

After a few seeonds of silenee, I heard a 



eouple of them say, "Oh my God, look at 
that!" 

Apparently, after the guy eloeked me with 
the ehair, a eireling mob of Samoans elosed 
in and started putting the boots to me. One 
of the babyfaees, Tama Tonga (later better 
known as Haku in the WWF and Meng, in 
WCW), eame out of the dressing room and 
dragged me baek to safety. 

The two girls we had invited, who had 
never been to a wrestling mateh before, 
thought it was all fake, so when they saw 
me afterward, with my faeed all pulverized, 
they didn't know what to think! 

But I learned a lesson that night—a very 
painful lesson, but a lesson, nonetheless. 
You don't fight the crowd; you fight your way 
through the crowd. Don't stop—keep going. 

Not that we have wrestling riots anymore, 
but the "don't fight" mentality should be 
even elearer in this lawsuit-happy age. The 
joke is, you're a fake wrestler—until you 



puneh somebody. Then they take you to 
eourt, and you're a trained killer! 

In the end, as mueh as I had fun in Havvaii, 
at $40 a week, I was being starved out. Most 
guys who eame in from the mainland lasted 
anywhere from a week to a few weeks. I 
stayed six months. And part of me hated to 
leave, beeause I was having a great time, 
even though I lived with two other wrestlers 
in a dingy motel room. 

There's something very liberating about 
knowing thatyou eould piek up and go, if you 
needed to, that feeling you have when you 
ean toss everything you own into a single 
suitease and say, "I quit!" 

No responsibilities, lots of pretty girls, 
booze...and some drugs. That was when I 
started smoking a little weed—not saying I'm 
proud of it, but that's how it was. 

But as mueh as I hated leaving all the fun 
of Hawaii, I eouldn't afford to stay. I headed 
baek to the East Coast to the WWWF, again 



vvorking preliminary matehes, and stayed 
there just long enough for them to see I 
hadn't learned mueh of anything! The 
eompany deeided I eould use a little more 
seasoning, and they sent me to Georgia. 



5. Baek in Georgia 

Georgia was the home of the first national 
wrestling show sinee the golden age of TV in 
the 1950s, and thanks to Ted Turner 
transforming loeal station WTCG into eable 
Superstation WTBS, the wrestlers on that 
station's Georgia ehampionship Wrestling 
were the only ones in 1981 to be seen 
nationwide. 

The man running Georgia when I got there 
was Jim Barnett, a sharp guy and 
flamboyantly gay. Don't get me wrong—I 
have nothing against gay people, but Barnett 
was almost a eliehé. He had the affeeted 
voiee, the walk, everything you'd assoeiate 
with a stereotype of a gay person in the 
early 1980s. I never really had mueh 
interaetion with him, but it was that way for 
pretty mueh my entire eareer—I've never 
been an offiee guy, and I was never one of 



the guys kissing the promoter's or the 
booker's ass for a better spot, or vvhatever. 

I vvasn't a main event guy in Georgia, but 
at least I was doing better than the opening 
matehes I had been doing for the WWWF, 
and was kind of in the middle of the paek. 
One of my first matehes was a tag mateh, 
and it would be my first with the man who 
would probably go on to be both one of my 
best friends and the most frequent in-ring 
opponent of my eareer—Ted DiBiase. 
Teddy's partner was Tommy "Wildfire" Rieh. 
Tommy at that point was one of the hottest 
stars in wrestling, but Teddy already had a 
reputation for being one of the smoothest 
guys in the ring of anyone in the business. 
So, Ted DiBiase and I started the mateh. 

Even though I think he might be 
embellishing a little, I love the way DiBiase 
tells this story, so III stiek to his version. As 
he said when he indueted me into the World 
Wrestling Entertainment Hall of Fame in 



2011, he tied up with me, but I was as stiff 
as a board. The way DiBiase tells it, he 
looked at me and said, "Screw you," and 
walked over to tag his partner. 

"He's all yours, Wildfire!" 

Of eourse, we learned to work together, 
and Teddy and I would wrestle in San 
Antonio, Mid-South, and even in 
WrestleMania IV for the World Wrestling 
Federation. 

In Georgia, though, Teddy and I didn't 
hang together too mueh. Teddy was in what 
I ealled the GQ mode, kind of like Rie Flair 
and Terry Taylor. These guys eould be on 
the road for a month straight, and they'd still 
have pleats, erisp shirts and suits, and be 
perfeetly groomed. 

Meanwhile, I was walking around in 
sweatpants and T-shirts. Onee, DiBiase and I 
were traveling together in his ear, and I was 
smoking a joint. In his younger days, DiBiase 
was no stranger to having a few martinis, 



but he was not a pot smoker. 

However, he was graeious enough to allow 
me to smoke in his ear, and after I took a 
few puffs, he said, "Aw, what the hell—let 
me try that." 

That turned out to be a bad idea. Wrestlers 
tend to haul ass down the freeways, and 
we'd managed to tear through about 100 
miles in an hour and a half. But Teddy took 
two puffs, and it took us 45 minutes to make 
the last 10 miles of our trip! 

But guys like The Freebirds, espeeially 
Terry Gordy (the big man who earried the 
team, in the ring), were right up my alley. 
Gordy and I hit it off right away. Terry had 
this van that reminded me of the Mystery 
Maehine from Seooby Doo, and we'd head 
out on the road, drinking whiskey, day or 
night. We had some wild times! 

Not long after I first got into the territory, I 
got to know some of the stars, like Buek 
Robley, Don Carson, and Bruiser Brody, plus 



Miehael Hayes. Hayes was a great talker and 
had a lot of eharisma, plus a eoeky persona 
and flowing blond hair. He and Gordy had 
started The Freebirds tag team in 1979, 
when they were both teenagers, but Bill 
Watts in Mid-South added veteran Buddy 
Roberts to the team when they went there in 
1980, and they made an amazing 
eombination. 

By 1981, The Freebirds were one of the 
hottest aets in Georgia, and Hayes was 
assistant booker (in wrestling, the booker is 
the guy who deeides who's going to win, 
what feuds and matehes are going to 
happen, and who's going to be on top). 
Miehael was always interested in that offiee 
stuff, how to make things run, to where even 
today he's one of the top writers for World 
Wrestling Entertainment. But in 1981, he 
was working under Robley, who himself was 
a very ereative guy and someone I liked. 

One night, I was supposed to meet a girl at 



a bar we went to a lot, but I didn't have a 
ear. I went to Buek Robley and asked if I 
eould borrow his ear. He said, "Yeah, sure," 
and tossed me his keys. 

Robley had this great big Lineoln 
Continental, and I drove it to the bar to piek 
up the young lady. We got baek to the hotel 
for some drinks, and then got baek into the 
ear to leave. I started to baek out slowly, but 
the ear got to a point where it wouldn't 
move. I thought I was up against the eurb. 
The engine revved, and my lady friend 
yelled, "You're against another ear!" 

I looked out and saw I had pretty mueh 
used Buek's ear to push in the side of Miehael 
Hayes' ear. I just knew I was doomed; I had 
just erashed the booker's ear into the 
assistant booker's ear! 

But I wasn't going to duek the 
responsibility; that's just not how I was 
raised. I went to Hayes' hotel room and 
knoeked on the door. 



The way Miehael tells the story, he opened 
his door to find me standing there, with my 
bottom lip out like a sad little kid. I don't 
remember the lip being out, but I did tell 
him, "Uh, Michael...I, uh, wrecked your ear." 

He looked at me like I was nuts and said, 
"That's impossible! My ear's in the parking 
lot!" 

"Yeah," I said, "I know." 

One thing about The Freebirds—they loved 
to pee on people. They thought that peeing 
on some unsuspeeting guy in the shower was 
the funniest thing! At one point, they bought 
these little plastie water pistols and filled 
them with urine, so they eould shoot piss at 
people. Arehie Gouldie, a tough old guy who 
wrestled as The Mongolian Stomper, eame 
into the area onee, and I guess he had heard 
the stories about The Freebirds, beeause he 
told eaeh one of them, "I will kill you if you 
piss on me, you understand? I will kill you! 
Look at me! KilL.you!" 



I really believed he would have, to tell you 
the truth, and the 'Birds must have believed 
him, too, beeause no one ever peed on 
Arehie Gouldie. 

We ended up living at the Faleon Rest 
Motel, which was where I was when I met 
Gail Conway. She was a gorgeous girl and 
we hit it off right away, but she had a 
boyfriend named Vinee (notthat Vinee). Her 
family liked him beeause he was a 
"respeetable" guy who owned a repair 
business and lived in a house with a pool, 
and they didn't like me, with my long hair 
and bandana, living in a motel room with the 
only guy in a 50-mile radius crazier than I 
was—Terry Gordy. 

Gordy and I aetually broke the door at the 
motel so often that the landlady finally 
refused to get it fixed anymore. 

But I left the motel to move in with Gail in 
her apartment. Vinee used to drive by in his 
loud piekup truek, making sure we notieed 



him. One night, someone broke into her 
apartment, and the only thing that ended up 
missing was this .25-caliber automatie pistol 
that I had. 

I was thinking, Well, the only reason this 
guy would take the gun would be beeause he 
wants to get us into a situation where he has 
a gun, and I don't. 

To reetify this, I went out and bought a 
.357 Magnum with a six-inch barrel and a 
shoulder holster. I was walking around 
Georgia in August, where it's steaming hot, 
wearing a jaeket to hide my holster. Guys 
would eome up and say, "Hey, Duggan!" 

I'd turn around, ready to draw: "Don't 
move, brother!" 

My sister Angel, the proseeutor, found out 
what was going on and tried to talk me 
down. 

"Jim," she said, "you're gonna end up in 
jail!" 

I told her, "I'd rather be in jail than in the 



ground." 

I was serious, too—I was eonvineed that 
Vinee was planning to kill me. I even ealled 
the poliee to report the gun stolen, 
something my dad and his eop's mentality 
had taught me to do if something like that 
ever happened. My dad's lessons and 
perspeetives as a poliee offieer have eome 
baek to save my butt, more than onee. 

Come November, I went with Gail to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with her family, and 
when I eame baek home, all four of the tires 
on my brand-new Trans Am had been 
slashed. 

I said, "That son of a biteh!" 

There wasn't a doubt in my mind—it was 
Vinee. 

It was time to end this, before Vinee 
deeided to end it himself. I went and got 
Gordy, who knew what was going on, and 
the two of us went to Stewart Avenue, a part 
of town where you expected to see Huggy 



Bear from Starsky & Huteh doing business. I 
mean, it was a rough seetion of town. 

We went to this bar ealled D-4s, and there 
was Vinee, sitting with Gail's brother, at the 
bar. 

Vinee hadn't spotted us, and I went to 
make a move on him, even though I knew 
this wasn't gonna be some squash job— 
Vinee was a good-sized guy. 

But Gordy grabbed me and said, "Wait a 
minute, Jim." 

Baek then, we drank our fair share of Jaek 
Daniels, and Gordy eonvineed me this would 
be a good time for us to hang baek for a few 
minutes, enjoy a little sippin' whiskey, and 
see what our friend Vinee did. 

After a few minutes, Vinee got up from the 
bar and went into the bathroom. I followed 
him in, and we had some words. The talking 
didn't last too long before we got into a little 
fight. 

Like I said, Vinee was not a small guy, but I 



was a pro wrestler. I wouldn't try to go 
against him in the repair business, but 
fighting was, in a way, my business. I was 
glomming him pretty good, and in a few 
seeonds, the blood was flowing. 

Suddenly, Gordy grabbed me from behind 
and said, "That's it, Duggan, he's had 
enough!" 

Vinee, all glassy eyed, staggered about half 
a step toward me, probably just to keep 
from falling down at first, but he took a 
swing at me as he advaneed. Gordy saw this 
and let me go. 

"Oh, damn! He's fightin' baek! Go get 'im, 
Jim!" 

I got a few more shots in, when Ray 
Stevens walked into the bathroom. Stevens 
was one of the all-time greats in wrestling, 
but by 1981, he was in the latter days of his 
eareer and was working a few dates with us 
in Georgia. One thing about Ray—he had a 
reputation as an absolute wild man, going 



baek more than 25 years, and he had not 
mellovved with age. 

Ray knew next to nothing about the 
situation; all he knew was that a fellow 
wrestler was faeing off with some jerk in a 
bar. Ray wanted to hurt the guy, and I 
almost had to start fighting Ray to keep him 
from really injuring Vinee, beeause I knew I 
would have been held responsible for 
whatever happened. I got Stevens and Gordy 
out of there, and we split. 

Of eourse, it all eame baek to bite me in 
the ass. Vinee went to the hospital, and I got 
arrested. The poliee aetually put out a 
warrant for me after Vinee got to the 
hospital and swore out eomplaints against 
me and Terry Gordy. And Gordy never even 
touehed him! But Vinee elaimed the two of 
us beat him up, and told a buneh of other 
lies. Was he kidding? I wanted Vinee to 
rnyself—I think I would have fought Gordy to 
get a eraek at him, espeeially every time I 



thought of what he did to my beloved Trans 
Am. 

A eouple of days after the fight, the eops 
showed up at the Faleon Rest Motel, but I 
wasn't there beeause I was staying with 
another wrestler up in north Georgia, while 
we worked a string of shows in that part of 
the state. I'm sure I wasn't on the top-10 
most-wanted list, but they definitely were 
looking for me, and I was living on the lam! 

Finally, the Georgia wrestling offiee got 
ahold of me and told me the eops had been 
ealling the offiee, so they told me to go to 
the poliee station and turn myself in. Gordy 
and I went together, and even though we 
posted bond and got out of there pretty 
quickly, III never forget it, beeause it was 
the first time I had been arrested and been 
put through that whole proeess. 

Baek then, I kept a journal, and it ended up 
saving me. Vinee and Gail quickly started 
having problems (surprise, surprise), and 



Gail ealled me the night before our 
seheduled hearing to tell me Vinee was going 
to drop the eharges. Gordy and I deeided to 
eelebrate this good news...by going out and 
having some whiskey! 

We might have had too mueh fun, beeause 
the next day, we ended up running a few 
minutes late for eourt. When we got to the 
pretrial hearing, I addressed the eourt and 
said, "Your honor, this has all been settled..." 

Vinee stood up and interrupted, telling the 
judge that no, in faet, he wanted to move 
forward with the eharges. 

Fortunately, I still had my journal with a 
full aeeounting of the theft of my .25-ealiber 
pistol, the slashing of my tires, and the eops 
who took those reports. 

When the tires got slashed, I had told the 
eop, "The only reason this guy is doing this 
is, he wants me to beat him up so he ean get 
eharges on me." 

That statement had also been part of the 



poliee report on the damage to my ear, 
which was weeks before my aetual fight with 
Vinee, so the judge threw out the whole 
thing. 

Aside from getting arrested, I really enjoyed 
my time in Georgia, but I knew it was time 
to go when they brought Ole Anderson in as 
booker in 1982. Ole was pretty sueeessful as 
a tag-team wrestler and also made his mark 
as a booker, but he just wasn't the type of 
guy that I wanted to work with. 

He was kind of like Bill VVatts, in terms of 
being in your faee, but without VVatts' 
willingness to work with others and 
eompromise at all. Ole was a shouter, he 
barked at everyone, and I just wasn't 
interested in that. 

I met with Ole, and I knew right away it 
wasn't going to work. I had other offers, 
ineluding one that I was very interested in— 
the Fullers, who ran a small territory that 



eneompassed Alabama and the Florida 
panhandle, wanted me to go to work for 
them. I was kind of excited about the idea of 
living on the beaeh again. 

So I gave Ole my notiee and headed for 
Pensaeola. The Fullers had some tough guys 
working for them, guys like Jos LeDue, The 
Oanadian Lumbegaek. Fle played a madman 
on TV, but I always got along with big Jos. 
The thing about a lot of wrestlers is that 
their in-ring eharaeters are different from 
who they really are. Even the best ones are 
just dialed-up versions of themselves. There 
are always exceptions—"Maeho Man" Randy 
Savage was as crazed and tightly wound 
outside the ring as he was inside—but most 
of us are mueh different from what people 
might expect from seeing us on TV. I mean, 
if you deal with me in my private life, you're 
seeing Jim. If I had "Hacksaw" with me all 
the time, I'd be in jail! 

Jos LeDue was also a guiet, polite guy 



away from the eameras and fans, and I 
enjoyed being around him. 

When I went to Pensaeola, Gail, who had 
left Vinee again, eame with me, but we 
stayed there only about six months. 

The Fullers' territory was where I did the 
"Wildman" Duggan gimmiek. If you ever see 
a pieture of me in some old program where I 
have tangled hair, a seraggly beard, and a 
furry vest with ehains aeross it, that's where 
it's from. 

The first time I went to the ring as 
"Wildman" Duggan, I dropped down in the 
aisle and did a bear crawl to the ring; I 
quickly learned that was about the worst 
thing in the world to do right in front of a 
crowd of wrestling fans. If you're a bad guy, 
the worst thing you ean do is put yourself at 
foot level, as I realized after about 30 fans 
just kieked the erap out of me. 

It was also during this time that I made my 
first tour of Japan, where the fans made for 



a eompletely different experience. My first 
tour went for five weeks, and it was for New 
Japan Pro Wrestling, run by one of Japan's 
biggest wrestling stars ever, Antonio Inoki. I 
aetually got to work with Inoki during that 
tour, and for a young Ameriean to be in with 
the top guy was kind of a big deal. 

But I hated it—I hated Japan. The first 
week or two, it was great—the ehange in 
eulture was interesting, and I was seeing a 
whole new world. But working for those 
large Japanese eompanies, I traveled every 
day, stuek on a bus, going to weird buildings 
with no hot water. The Japanese crowds, 
espeeially during my first tour, were very 
reserved. I'd be sereaming at them, doing 
everything I eould to get a reaetion, and they 
would politely elap. 

One good thing—I always said it was easy 
to spot your friends, the few times they 
eame to shows there. You'd see a sea of 
blaek heads of hair, and the one that stuek 



out as different was the one guy in the 
crowd I knew. If I wanted to, I eould holler 
at him from the ring, "Hey, buddy! III meet 
you aeross the street at MeDonald's! Get the 
McSquid sandwich—it's delieious!" 

While I wasn't crazy about Japan, I loved 
Pensaeola. The trips were short, I was 
getting a $500-a-week guarantee (which 
was great money for a little territory like that 
in 1982), and I was living on the beaeh. It 
was a good time in my life. 



6. Birth of a Haeksavv 

One day, I got a phone eall from Bruiser 
Brody, who apparently had seen something 
in me when we were in Georgia together. He 
wanted me to head baek to Texas to work 
for Joe Blanehard's Southwest ehampionship 
Wrestling, a territory based in San Antonio. 

He said, "Hey, you wanna learn how to 
work, get over here and work with me." 

I didn't immediately recognize the 
magnitude of what he was saying, or how 
big an opportunity working with Brody was. 
What I did know was that I had it made in 
Pensaeola, making a good guarantee and 
living on the beaeh, but Brody talked me into 
giving notiee and heading to Texas to see if I 
eould learn enough to make a bigger name 
for myself. 

From early on, I had the basie meehanies 
down—I knew how to hit the ropes, how to 



land when taking a bump, how to execute 
the moves. But my understanding of the 
business and why things work, that didn't 
eome until mueh later. 

Part of that was beeause I had been a 
eompetitive athlete, and going into a 
business like wrestling, where everything's a 
work, or part of the show, was a serious 
adjustment. I struggled with that, which was 
probably a big part of the reason I was an 
underneath guy for so long, even though I 
had the physieal tools most promoters 
wanted. 

For example, if I got beat in a mateh, I'd 
pop right baek up after the three-eount 
instead of selling for my opponent, beeause 
in my eompetitive athlete's mind, I was 
thinking, I eould beat this son of a biteh, and 
I wanted to show people that. But that's not 
pro wrestling; wrestling's about telling a 
story and eonvineing people to buy tiekets to 
see how it turns out. And sometimes, that 



means my part of the story is going to 
involve putting someone over whom I knew I 
eould take in an aetual fight. That was the 
biggest adjustment, beeause the pro 
wrestling mind-set is the opposite of the 
eompetitive athlete's. 

When it finally eame to me, it was like the 
doors had been opened wide. It was not a 
progression. All of a sudden, it was like the 
lightbulb went on. It just hit me, like, "Wait a 
minute! If I do it this way..." 

And a lot of the lessons that led to that 
ehange in thinking boiled down to what I 
learned from Frank Goodish, aka Bruiser 
Brody. Brody was not a teaeher in the sense 
that he would sit me down and have me 
take notes on his leetures or anything like 
that. He led by example, and he would 
watch us young guys work and tell us what 
we should work on. When we had good 
matehes, he would also take the time to say, 
"Wow, that was pretty impressive." 



Brody was a giant of a man. He was 
around 6'4", 300-plus pounds, with almost 
zero body fat. His thighs were huge; I'd 
never seen anything like them. And he used 
that size—Brody was a very intimidating 
man, very loud, very boisterous, and he 
dragged his ehain (the one he brought to the 
ring with him) everywhere. 

In faet, it was that ehain that inspired my 
2x4, indireetly, at least. Brody was talking to 
me about gimmieks and said, "If you're 
gonna bring a gimmiek to the ring, forget the 
sequined robes. Make it something you ean 
use." 

He wasn't just talking about using it on my 
opponents; he also meant that I might need 
something to defend myself against crazed 
fans. He used the ehain beeause it 
legitimately eould do some damage. A few 
times, I used a pieee of lumber as a foreign 
objeet, something I did more and more, 
espeeially in my Mid-South days, until it just 



beeame part of my getup in the VVorld 
VVrestling Federation and everyvvhere else. 
But it was Bruiser Brody who got me thinking 
in that direetion. 

ironieally, I think Brody's intimidating 
nature was one of the reasons that Jose 
Gonzalez, the guy who killed Brody in Puerto 
Rieo in July of 1988, got away with it. He 
was able to eonvinee a jury that Brody was 
dangerous to him and he was defending 
himself when he stabbed Brody to death in a 
loeker room. It was a misearriage of justiee, 
but that guy used Brody's own intimidating 
persona against him. 

Brody eould definitely be a handful. One 
night, he had gotten into a beef with the 
offiee, and we were supposed to wrestle in 
San Antonio. VVe went out there, and he hit 
me, and I went down, selling it. He elamped 
a headloek on me, and I swear we sat in that 
headloek for at least 15 minutes. 

The crowd started booing like crazy, but 



Brody vvasn't fazed. At one point, still holding 
that headloek, he leaned into my ear and 
vvhispered, "I'm shovving you hovv to vvork 
vvith the offiee, Jim." 

We sat there for hovvever long it vvas and 
then boom! We vvent right to the finish. 

I never found out exactly vvhat vvas going 
on that night vvith Brody and the front offiee, 
but he stayed after that, so he obviously got 
things vvorked out. 

And from vvhat I understand, that vvas not 
the only time Brody pulled that stunt vvhen 
he had a beef vvith a promoter. He did 
something similar, also in San Antonio, in a 
mateh vvith Mark Levvin in 1986 or so. Baek 
then, getting paid fairly in vvrestling vvas 
almost unheard of, and a lot of guys had to 
fight to get even elose to vvhat they should 
have gotten, so Brody vvould oeeasionally 
send a message: "I may go to the ring as 
seheduled, but you ean't make me vvork." 

Brody also taught me little trieks to ereate 



suspense and get the fans going, like when 
you throw a guy out of the ring, 

Brody also helped me eome up with the 
ring name I would use for the rest of my 
eareer. Starting out as "Crazy" Jim Duggan, I 
was a bad guy in San Antonio, as I had been 
in Georgia. I sputtered through my whole 
interview, beeause I didn't know how to do 
one and had never really gotten to do it in 
the WWWF or in Georgia. One thing I did 
that pieked up a little heat eame from when I 
first arrived, and the announeers ealled me 
"Dugan" (pronouneed DOO-gan, as opposed 
to DUG-GAN). 

I got on the mie and said, angrily, "My 
name's not Dugan—it's Duggan! D-U-G-G-A- 
N! Two Gs!" 

That was my whole promo! 

Pretty soon, the fans were ehanting "eoek- 
eyed Dugan" at me, and I'd stand there with 
my hands on my ears, sereaming, "Stop it!" 

Later, when I was in Mid-South, Bill Watts 



(who owned the eompany and regularly 
aeted as one of its TV announeers) would 
explain to TV viewers that in my football 
days, I was on speeial teams and would eut 
through the other team's wedges like a 
hacksaw. 

But... 

The real story is, after being "Big," "The 
Convict," and "VVildman," I was looking for a 
name that would work, and one night in San 
Antonio, I found one, thanks to Brody and 
Buek Robley. The three of us were sitting 
around, drinking and batting around names. 
Finally, one of us (I forget which one) said, 
"What about 'Hacksaw?" 

As soon as I heard it out loud, I knew it 
was a name that would work for me. And for 
30 years, it has worked for me, even though 
I get the oeeasional smartass fan question, 
like, "Why are you 'Hacksaw' when you earry 
a 2x4 to the ring? Shouldn't you be '2x4 
Duggan?" 



Brody was not the only wild eharaeter on San 
Antonio TV, though. I teamed early with 
Mike "Hippie" Boyette, who was never dull. 
The wrestling business was full of strange 
guys, but even by wrestling standards, 
Boyette was out there. 

Onee, Boyette announeed on TV that he 
was going to bring in a eonerete bloek and 
break it with his head! He gave his promo 
and reared baek... 

Boom! 

The eonerete bloek looked good as new, 
but Boyette was staggering around. He went 
for a seeond shot anyway... 

Boom! 

Now, he had blood pouring from his head, 
and he was getting mad. This time, he hit it 
even harder... 

Boom! 

He ended up needing help to get off the 
interview set. He didn't even know where he 
was by the end of that"demonstration." 



Manny Fernandez was another 
unpredietable eharaeter. He and I went to a 
strip joint one night. After we'd been there 
for a while, I had to go to the bathroom, and 
when I eame baek out, Manny was in a fight 
with some guy. For some reason, the 
stripper up on stage deeided to jump on 
Manny, so he turned and popped her. 

Maybe it's just the way my dad raised me, 
but one thing I've never had patienee for is a 
man putting his hands on a woman, so I was 
horrified. 

I eertainly wasn't thrilled with Manny, but I 
knew we needed to get out of there. We 
took off, and sinee we had gotten out of 
there before any eops showed up, we 
thought that was the end of it. 

About a week later, I was out again with 
Manny. This time we were with Tully 
Blanehard, son of promoter Joe Blanehard, 
and the hotshot quarterback I had met a few 
years earlier on my SMU reeruiting trip. It 



was about 2:00 am. Tully had just gotten 
this beautiful white Cadillac, and we were all 
piled inside. The bars in Texas elose at 2:00, 
so we deeided to go to Shoney's for some 
breakfast. At one of the other tables was the 
stripper from the fight a week earlier, along 
with her boyfriend. Apparently, she spotted 
us as we were leaving, beeause this guy was 
eoming out of the restaurant and toward us 
in the parking lot. 

He walked up and said, "Hey, Manny." 

Next thing we knew, he had made three or 
four quick jabs, and Manny was just gushing 
blood from the side and the arm. The guy 
had a knife! 

Manny was squirting pretty good, and as he 
propped himself up on Tully's Cadillac, he 
was sereaming for Tully to take him to a 
hospital. 

Tully looked with horror at his new, white 
Cadillac (now with red smears) and told 
Manny, in a very deliberate tone, "Don't 



vvorry, the ambulanee is on its way. It's 
eoming." 

The next day, we were taping TV, and 
when I got to the arena, there was Tully's 
brand-new Cadillac, the same lovely shade 
of white, except for an area near the front 
bumper, where it looked like someone had 
started to paint the ear red! 

I never had an ineident that bad, but after 
a show in Corpus ehristi, a eoastal town in 
southern Texas, I was out with another 
wrestler, a burly, rough-looking eharaeter 
named "Bruiser" Bob Sweetan. After we 
worked the show, I wanted to hit a 
eonvenienee store, piek up a few provisions, 
and get out of town. 

We pulled in and got out of my Trans Am 
(the same one that bastard Vinee had eut 
the tires on), went into the store for a few 
things, and eame out, when another driver 
damn near ran me over before I'd made it 20 
feet! I spun around and threw my Gatorade 



bottle, and it hit the side of the guy's ear. 

Two guys bailed out of the ear as I got into 
the Trans Am and started it up. One of the 
guys from the ear reaehed into my open 
window and punehed me in the faee! That 
was enough for me—I got out and dropped 
the guy who'd punehed me. The other guy, 
who had this big Afro, was daneing around 
like he thought he was Muhammad Ali. I just 
snatehed him by his hair and pulled him to 
me. Just as I was blasting him in the faee, I 
was lit up by the big, bright spotlight from a 
poliee ear. 

I let the guy go and sprinted for my ear, 
but stopped almost instantly when I heard, 
"Halt!" 

Okay, I thought, you got me. 

They took me to jail and kept me 
overnight. The one thing about it that really 
pissed me off was that they wouldn't let me 
keep my glasses. At first, I was ready to fight 
—seriously, I was yelling that these guys 



were not going to get my glasses. Then a 
eop I knew, someone I was on friendly terms 
with, took me aside and said, "Jim, it's not 
worth it. You're not gonna win this one. Just 
give me the glasses." 

That made sense; I ealmed right down 
—"Yes, thank you, offieer, for pointing that 
out to me." 

I handed over the glasses. 

The next morning, they let me out, and the 
ease never ended up going to eourt or 
anything. But I had another unpleasant 
surprise waiting for me—Sweetan had taken 
my ear and driven baek to San Antonio, 
where we all lived, hundreds of miles away! 

I finally eaught a ride baek to San Antonio 
and eaught up to Sweetan, and you'd better 
believe I chewed his ass out. He apologized, 
and that was that. But Sweetan was a real 
pieee of work, which beeame elear after I 
knew him for a few months. I didn't realize it 
by the time of the Corpus ehristi trip—if I 



had, I'd never have had him in my ear at all, 
mueh less all the way to Corpus ehristi and 
baek—but he turned out to be a real pieee of 
garbage, in my opinion. He was just a mean 
guy and a bully, and I've never had any 
patienee for bullies. 

On the total opposite end of the speetrum 
was Tito Santana, a guy who I'd also end up 
working with or alongside later, in both Mid- 
South and the WWF. I always liked Tito, 
whose real name is Mereed Solis. 

In Southwest, I met another guy who 
would beeome a good friend—a smaller 
wrestler named Rieky Morton. Rieky was 
teamed up with Ken Lueas, a guy who kind 
of reminded me of Tito, beeause both of 
them were true gentlemen who always 
handled themselves professionally. 

One of my regular travel partners was 
"Killer" Tim Brooks, who at one point let me 
use his driver's lieense to go to K-Mart and 
buy a .22-ealiber rifle. And the guys at the 



store aeeepted it as my I.D.! Tim was 
something like 5'10", while I was 6'3", and 
the weight on the lieense was around 210 
pounds, while I was at least 275 at that 
point. 

Onee I had that gun, we'd be out making 
road trips through Texas and do a little 
rabbit hunting as we went. Texas had rabbits 
that eould only be ealled "Jumbo Jaeks," not 
regular jaekrabbits. We'd kill time on the way 
home by spotting jaekrabbits and pulling 
over so we eould try to get them with a 
eouple of shots from that rifle, usually 
without even getting out of the ear. I know 
now that we were lueky not to be sent to jail 
for doing that, but we had to oeeupy 
ourselves somehow on those long, dull trips 
through the middle of nowhere. Plus I was 
pretty wild baek then, a lot more than I am 
these days, brother. 

One time, I was with Wayne Farris (later 
known as The Honky Tonk Man), and we had 



stopped, beeause we'd spotted a rabbit. I 
fired off a eouple of shots, and one of the 
easings bouneed off the eeiling of the ear and 
landed inside the baek of my pants! 

I sat there for about half a seeond, and 
then I felt this white-hot burning down my 
butt. For those of you who aren't gun people, 
when a gun fires and ejeets a shell easing, 
that easing is really hot. I damn near jumped 
through the roof of the ear. I was yelling so 
mueh that Wayne thought I’d shot myself. 

We used a spotlight at night for finding 
rabbits, and at some point we started using 
one with a red tint. This made it a natural for 
the kind of goofy pranks wrestlers always 
play on eaeh other. If I was in a ear eoming 
up on a vehiele we recognized as another 
wrestler's, we'd break out the spotlight and 
eliek it on and off, so the guy would see the 
blinking red light and think the eops had 
gotten him. 

More than onee, a guy pulled over only for 



me and vvhomever I was riding with to drive 
by, laughing at him on the side of the road. 
And more than onee, I eould hear, "Very 
funny, Duggan!" 

Manny Fernandez was often one of San 
Antonio's top heroes, but in real life, I had 
some problems with him. I already 
mentioned how I saw him get rough with a 
woman in publie, and on another oeeasion, 
after I'd been in Southwest for a while, he 
disloeated my shoulder during a mateh. We 
were doing a spot where he took me down 
with an armdrag, but he held on longer and 
more tightly than he was supposed to and 
just drove me into the mat. He later swore it 
was an aeeident, but looking baek on it, I 
really think he did it on purpose. 

But that kind of thing is just part of 
wrestling. A wrestling loeker room is a tough 
barnyard, and there are a lot of big roosters 
in eaeh one. A lot of profiling went on—baek 
then, sinee it was sueh a elosed business, if 



you were a new guy eoming in, you were a 
potential threat to everyone who was 
already there. 

When Buek Robley left San Antonio, I was 
sorry to see him go, beeause he had helped 
me a lot in figuring out how to develop my 
own persona in wrestling. However, not long 
after he left, I got a eall from him, with a job 
offer to eome and wrestle in the promotion 
where he was now booking—a little region 
ealled Mid-South Wrestling. 



7. Mid-South 

Buek Robley ended up not staying as Mid- 
South booker for very long after I got there, 
and I'm not sure why. I do know that the 
eompany's owner was a foreeful personality, 
and whoever was ealling themselves booker, 
all the final deeisions eame down to one man 
— Mid-South Wrestling owner (and longtime 
wrestler) "Cowboy" Bill Watts. 

As mueh as the "proteet the business" 
mentality had been a part of every 
promotion where I had worked up to this 
point, "Cowboy" Bill Watts took it to another 
level. 

Kayfabe—which refers to the portrayal of 
everything involved in a wrestling show as 
real and not predetermined—was very, very 
powerful. In Mid-South, heels and babyfaees 
eould not ride together, or even be seen in 
publie together, beeause Watts' TV shows 



were selling the idea that we were in serious 
grudges that fans would have to pay to see 
resolved in the arenas. 

Watts also thought it was important that 
Mid-South wrestlers be thought of as the 
toughest guys around, so if a wrestler got 
into a bar fight and lost, the wrestler would 
be fired. 

He eould also be brutal to some of the guys 
who approaehed Mid-South about breaking 
into the business. Some of these kids had no 
business trying to get into wrestling, but I 
also saw some kids who had some athletie 
skill and were respeetful to the wrestling 
business. But even when they eame in, they 
got treated rough, maybe a little too rough. 

I remember one kid who had some 
amateur wrestling baekground and eontaeted 
Mid-South about trying out to be trained, so 
Watts put him in the ring with Steve "Dr. 
Death" Williams. Now, wrestlers generally 
are tough guys, but Doe was on another 



level. He was a four-time All-Ameriean in 
wrestling, a two-time All-Ameriean in football 
at the University of Oklahoma, and was even 
tougher than he was strong. Just to give you 
an idea, Doe eaught an elbow wrong during 
a TV taping mateh in June of 1985. He went 
to a doetor in Shreveport, Louisiana, where 
we taped TV, and had 108 stitehes put in 
around his eye. Doe drove a few hundred 
miles to Tulsa, where he wrestled a mateh 
that same night. 

So Doe and this kid who wanted to try out 
rolled around on the mat for eight minutes or 
so, and the guy was just sueking wind, with 
his tongue hanging out. Then, VVatts went 
into the ring and told the kid, "Okay, put a 
headloek on me. Let's see what you ean do," 
and the kid did what VVatts told him to do. 
VVatts suplexed the kid onto his head and 
just stretehed the hell out of him. The kid 
ended up leaving the building in an 
ambulanee. 



It was brutal, and while I understand the 
idea of wanting to make sure that people 
think of wrestling as a tough sport and not 
something that just anyone ean do, I really 
think he took advantage of that kid. I like 
Bill, and I eonsider Bill a friend of mine—we 
never had a problem and always had respeet 
for eaeh other—but on that oeeasion, I think 
he went too far. 

A lot of people had problems with Watts, 
beeause he was very opinionated, very 
voeal, and very strong willed, and he was not 
someone who was ever going to sugareoat 
anything to spare your feelings. But we 
always got along, beeause he enjoyed 
athletes, guys who had that eompetitive fire. 
If you look baek at his top stars, I think a lot 
of the guys he featured heavily fit into that 
mold. The Junkyard Dog, Steve Williams, 
and myself all had strong athletie 
baekgrounds. Watts liked joeks, and he liked 
legitimate tough guys, beeause he knew 



guys like us vvould alvvays go out and give it 
everything we had. 

And while I might not be crazy about how 
Watts treated that one kid, I understand his 
mentality—it was to proteet his business. In 
every bar in every town, there was at least 
one tough guy who figured he eould take a 
wrestler, and there were a lot of ehallenges 
thrown out. And a lot of us were eoeky, too, 
which didn't help—we weren't looking for 
fights, but for a lot of us, it was easy to find 
them. 

I remember one fight in 1983, I think, 
where Terry Allen, aka Magnum T.A., and I 
were supposed to meet up at a bar with a 
eouple of wrestlers new to Mid-South, have a 
drink with them, and kind of welcome them 
to the area. But we ended up getting 
ehallenged, and we took it out to the parking 
lot. By the time the new guys were pulling 
into the bar parking lot, there were half a 
dozen guys laid out, Magnum was busted 



open, and I was sereaming at a guy while 
hanging off the hood of his ear. 

I ean just pieture two young wrestlers 
eoming in for their first night, seeing that as 
they pulled in, and thinking, What in the hell 
have we gotten ourselves into? 

Another time, in 1984, I was at a bar one 
night, sitting at a table, when I got hit with a 
pieee of iee from somewhere in the crowded 
barroom. I was determined not to sell a 
pieee of iee, but pretty soon...thunk. I got hit 
again. Thunk. And again. 

By then, I deeided to do something about 
it, so I got up to see what was going on. I 
looked over at the next table, and there was 
Steve Williams, some girl, and then on the 
other side of her, Hereules Hernandez. Here 
and I were feuding at the time, so we 
weren't going to be sitting and drinking 
together in publie, but I thought, "It's gotta 
be them!" 

I whizzed a pieee of iee baek at them, but 



my aim was off, and I missed both of them, 
hitting the girl in the middle square in the 
ehest! She saw me and got up to eome after 
me, but she had reared baek with her drink 
as she was eoming, totally telegraphing her 
intention to toss it at me. When she threw it, 
I sidestepped and it missed me. Then, she 
started swinging at me. Now, there are two 
sides to this story—I say I pieked up a ehair 
and held her off with it, but Hereules for 
years elaimed I pinned her to the floor with 
the ehair. Either way, I kept her away from 
me. 

Her boyfriend (or maybe just some guy 
trying to be ehivalrous—who knows?) eame 
up and soeked me, and I turned and soeked 
him baek with a pretty good shot. He fell 
baek, landing near Hereules. Now, maybe 
the guy was a fan and knew I was feuding 
with Here and Doe at the time, so he thought 
this would work—he looked up at Here and 
said, "Let's get him!" 



Here took his big fist and just blasted the 
guy! Now, the whole plaee was erupting, and 
it was a full-out barroom brawl. People were 
eoming from all over, and a lot of them were 
piling up around Doe. Doe had his fist drawn 
baek, and he was throwing these five-ineh 
punehes, just dropping people. Here looked 
like a big windmill, with his giant arms 
swinging around, and bodies were flying 
everywhere. 

The band stopped playing, and the lights 
eame up. Here ripped his shirt off and 
praetieally started eutting a promo while 
surrounded by piles of wounded drunks. Here 
and Doe were fighting half the bar on their 
way out, as Terry Taylor eame walking in. 
Poor Terry was horrified at the earnage! 

We got out of there, and Doe and Here 
piled into Doe's van to do likewise, but the 
last of the bar people eame running out and 
started putting the boots to the van. They'd 
go a few feet and then stop and get out, 



which made everyone run away, then get 
baek in and people would start kieking the 
van again—it seemed like it took them 
forever just to get out of the parking lot. And 
of eourse, as soon as they did, here eame 
the eops. They got Hereules for drunk 
driving, and we all ended up with papers 
served on us—it was a mess. 

And God bless him, to the day Doe died, he 
said, "Duggan, I promise, we did not throw 
that iee!" 

Oops! 

Ted DiBiase was on fire as a heel at that 
time, and he and I eombined as The Rat 
Paek, maybe the most hated team in the 
area sinee The Freebirds had set the territory 
on fire in 1980, with a feud against Mid- 
South's top hero, the Junkyard Dog. 

Teaming up with DiBiase as The Rat Paek 
was probably my first major eareer break. 
Teddy had been a elean-eut, clean-wrestling 



hero sinee his debut in the late 1970s, but in 
Mid-South he eut loose as a villain, turning 
on his (real-life) longtime friend, the 
Junkyard Dog. Dog, vvhose real name was 
Sylvester Ritter, was phenomenally popular, 
and when DiBiase turned on him, he beeame 
the most hated man in the area. The way 
Teddy turned on JYD also set up a great 
gimmiek for Teddy—he had "injured his 
hand" in a previous mateh and had to wear a 
"proteetive glove" over the damaged hand. 
JYD had beeome North Ameriean ehamp, 
which meant he inherited previous ehamp 
Bob Roop's eontraet, ineluding a defense 
against his good friend, DiBiase. They 
wrestled elean for a few minutes, but at a 
key point in this hero-versus-hero mateh, 
DiBiase appeared to put a foreign objeet into 
the glove and knoeked out JYD with it. 

As his feud with JYD went on, he brought 
me in as a partner to battle JYD and various 
other Mid-South heroes. 



Ted and I eomplemented eaeh other, 
beeause he was a smooth, teehnieal wrestler 
whose experience let him earry the mateh, 
and then I would eome in for some explosive 
brawling. We were quite a eombination, if I 
do say so myself. And Bill Watts saw that the 
eombination would work; Watts had a great 
mind for the business and had the 
personality for it, where he eould lay out the 
angles and know how to paee them, beeause 
he knew how to make people reaet the way 
he wanted them to. 

I always liked Ted and eonsidered him a 
friend, but he and I were not hanging out a 
lot together away from the ring. That was 
really beeause Teddy was a very GQ kind of 
guy. He'd rather have hung out in faney 
plaees, while I was out with Terry Gordy or 
Steve Williams at some smoky hole in the 
wall where my head nearly hit the eeiling 
every time I stood up. 

Part of The Rat Paek's image was that we 



alvvays had some ingenious plan to eheat the 
heroes, and one of the most elever eame in 
the fall of 1982, when The Rat Paek 
ehallenged JYD and his partner, Mr. Olympia, 
to a Mid-South tag-team title mateh. Dog 
and Olympia were the ehamps, but DiBiase 
raised the stakes by making it a no- 
disqualification mateh (meaning anything 
goes) and stipulating that the loser of the 
fall would have to leave Mid-South for 90 
days. 

The mateh was set for the Mid-South TV 
tapings at the Irish MeNeill's Boys Club, in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, where, eoineidentally, 
the Louisiana State Fair was underway (the 
Boys Club was adjaeent to the fairgrounds). 
The day of the mateh, two unexpected 
things happened. First, a gorilla was at 
ringside for the entire show, handing out 
balloons to the kids in the audienee, 
apparently to promote the fair. Seeond, Bill 
Watts announeed that Flacksaw Duggan 



eould not be found and even speeulated that 
I eould very well be in jail somewhere, given 
my wild nature. 

Rather than forfeit the mateh, DiBiase 
brought in Matt Borne, a journeyman villain 
from Oregon, as his replaeement partner. 
Watts played on what I'm sure the fans 
suspeeted: that DiBiase was willing to throw 
his new partner to the wolves. If Borne lost, 
it was no big deal, beeause he didn't work 
for Mid-South anyway. Whatever was going 
to happen, the one eertainty in the fans' 
minds was that JYD would not be losing. He 
was the most popular man in the area, even 
more beloved in Louisiana than any member 
of the New Orleans Saints football team. 
Seriously—the guy was praetieally a folk hero 
to those fans. 

Thirty years later, that angle remains 
something that people who saw it never 
forget, and a big part of that was how we all 
executed it. Even before the show started, I 



was outside the arena, in the gorilla suit, 
waving at folks and making gorilla noises 
while a fair worker eneouraged the wrestling 
fans to stiek around for the fair. 

Even though they'd seen me for a few 
months by now, the audienee really had no 
elue it was me under that gorilla mask. I 
spent the show eheering for the babyfaees, 
leading the crowd in ehants for their heroes, 
until my big moment. 

That moment eame when DiBiase tossed 
Dog out of the ring during the tag mateh. I 
walked over and helped JYD to his feet, 
brushing him off. When he turned around to 
go baek into the ring...boom! I hit him in the 
baek of the head and pulled the mask off. 
The people started shrieking, "It's Doo-gan! 
It's eoek-eyed Doo-gan!" The fans sat in 
stunned silenee as Borne capitalized on my 
sneak attaek for the three-eount—The Dog 
would be foreed to leave Mid-South, and no 
one eould believe it! 



After the mateh, the three of us gave an 
intervievv and talked about how brilliant our 
plan was. We didn't even get a lot of boos— 
the fans were still so shoeked about The Dog 
being gone that they were damn near silent, 
although the crowds we saw in the arenas 
after that aired were plenty hot at us! 

The Dog got his revenge, though, by 
eoming baek as the masked Stagger Lee. 
The idea was, it was obviously him, but we 
eouldn't prove it without unmasking him, so 
he had outsmarted The Rat Paek. What a 
great gimmiek! 

And as mueh as we feuded on wrestling 
shows, in real life, JYD was a great guy, a 
generous man with a heart of gold. But that 
feud established The Rat Paek as a 
dangerous group, with DiBiase and Borne as 
a tag team, and with me as an out-of-eontrol 
enforeer. 

Behind the seenes, Borne was more trouble 
than he was worth, and we ended up having 



a problem that vvould apparently boil inside 
him for deeades. It started in late 1982 as 
we were heading into Baton Rouge, 
spending the night there before a show the 
following evening. Borne had a girlfriend, 
and while we were all in a bar, they got into 
an argument, and the next thing I know, he's 
slapping around this poor girl. 

As I mentioned earlier, if there is one thing 
in this world guaranteed to piss me off more 
than anything else, it's a guy hitting a 
female. VVhether it's Lex Luger hitting 
Elizabeth shortly before she died in 2003, or 
Steve Austin hitting his wife, Debra, for a big 
guy to hit a woman who's mueh smaller and 
not nearly as strong as he is says a lot about 
that guy's personality. 

Anyway, I got the girl away from him and 
got her out to my ear. Next thing I know, 
Borne's out there spitting on my ear, but I 
wasn't stopping to deal with him. I just 
wanted to get her out of there safely. 



The next night, we were at the arena for 
the show. Borne eame up to me in the 
hallway and started arguing with me, and he 
finally tried to get me with a leg-dive 
takedown. I pushed him down and put the 
boots to him. 

Ernie Ladd jumped in and broke it up. Ladd 
was 6'9", a monster of a man, and a great 
athlete. He'd played pro football before 
getting into wrestling, and he was Watts' 
booker at that time. Ernie was a good man, 
but he was not someone you wanted to test 
physieally, so when he wanted to break up a 
fight, it was getting broken up. 

I went baek to the dressing room, where 
DiBiase was getting dressed for his mateh. 
Borne slammed open the door and snarled at 
me, "Duggan...it's not over!" 

Well, baek then, if it wasn't over, then it 
was on! I eharged him again, and this time, 
we were inside the dressing room, out of 
sight of Ernie Ladd or any other would-be 



peaeemaker, and DiBiase wasn't about to 
jump in to take up for Matt Borne. I worked 
Borne over pretty good, and thought that 
was it. 

And for about 27 years, that was it. Sinee 
then, I had seen him hundreds of times, as 
himself and as Doink the Clown (a gimmiek 
he took on in the WWF in 1993). In all that 
time, while we were never going to be pals, 
we had always been eongenial to eaeh other. 

In 2010, I was working a wrestling 
eonvention and show in White Plains, New 
York, and Matt Borne was on the eard. 

Borne eame up to me the night of the show 
like we were long-lost buddies and said, 
"Hey, Hacksaw, you're looking good! Can I 
get you some water?" 

"No thanks, Matt—I'm good." 

"You need a lift after the show?" 

"Nah, I have a ride to the airport, but 
thanks, anyway." 

Then he told me we were working against 



eaeh other that night. I said that was eool 
with me. 

"Okay," he said, "III hit you with a ehair, 
and then you hit me with the 2x4..." 

"Matt," I said, "there are 100 people out 
there. III go out there and go, 'HO-OH/ and 
do the USA ehant, you hold your ears, we'll 
do a few spots, hit the elothesline, and we're 
out of there." 

He suddenly got really mad and started 
eussing at me—"Goddamn son of a biteh!" 

I went out for the mateh, and we did a 
sequence where he got a shot in on me, and 
I was down on all fours, selling it. All of a 
sudden, here he eame with a live kiek—I 
mean, he went all out—and I managed to 
figure out what he was doing about half a 
seeond before he eonneeted, just quick 
enough to get my hand up to partially bloek 
it. Still, the impaet knoeked my hand into my 
nose, which started dripping blood. If I 
hadn't gotten the hand up, he would have 



kieked my teeth out of my mouth. The whole 
thing just eaught me off guard. 

Now, in wrestling, if someone aeeidentally 
or even earelessly hits you too hard, that's 
ealled a potato. But this was no potato, 
beeause he followed it up with some hard 
punehes. One of them gave me a big egg, 
growing up out of the baek of my head, and 
there wasn't mueh I eould do from down on 
the ground. 

But I got baek up onto my feet, and I was 
ready to go. I mean, I was 56 years old— 
way past the age when I'd be looking to fight 
anyone, but I knew I eould beat Matt Borne's 
ass! 

He bailed out of the ring and grabbed a 
ehair. Well, hell, I rolled out and grabbed my 
handy 2x4, ready to earry out the ehair- 
board exchange he'd proposed baekstage, 
but in a way he'd never forget. 

We were in wrestling's version of a Mexican 
standoff, so I told the referee, "You tell him 



to go baek to the dressing room, and vve'll 
finish it there. I don't need to embarrass him 
in front of people, and vve're not gonna do it 
on eamera, but if he vvants a fight, let's do it 
in the dressing room!" 

I went down to the dressing area, but 
when I laid down my 2x4, I put it within 
reaeh, beeause I knew Matt often earried a 
box-cutter, and I knew no matter what, he 
was going to have some kind of weapon. 
Matt Borne was not going to try me on, 
empty-handed. I was pumped up and ready 
to go. 

Just then, Butterbean, the boxer who's 
been involved with wrestling shows on 
several oeeasions and was part of the 
eonvention, eame up to me and said, "Hey, 
Hacksaw! How ya doin'?" 

"Get away from me!" 

He said, "C'mon, Haek, I never lose my 
temper like this—it's no good!" 

I said, "'Bean, I'm trying to defend myself!" 



I felt bad later, beeause he was just a 
friendly guy. I aetually got his number and 
ealled him after all this, to apologize and tell 
him the whole story, so he'd know why I was 
so eross. 

Anyway, I waited for what seemed like 
hours (but was probably about 20 minutes) 
when the referee eame down and said, 
"Hacksaw, he's not eoming." 

I learned later that Borne had taken his 
bag, with all his ring gear and all the 
gimmieks he was selling at the eonvention, 
and put it in his ear before the mateh had 
started. After our mateh, Borne left the ring, 
went out a fire exit, got into his ear, and left, 
which told me he had premeditated and 
planned the whole thing. He thought he 
would knoek my teeth out, leave me lying, 
and make his eseape. 

But even now, I ean't stay too angry about 
it. I mean, the last I heard, he was living out 
of the baek of his ear. After he left the WWF 



in the 1990s, he'd work indie shows in the 
clown outfit, and everyone used to eall him 
"Krusty the Klown," beeause he'd have his 
trunk open, eigarette hanging out of the 
eorner of his mouth, in his filthy clown suit. 
How eould I hold a grudge against someone 
that pathetie? It would be a waste of energy. 

The weird thing was, after White Plains, he 
tried to keep it going. He'd get on the 
Internet and ehallenge me. Folks would ask 
me about it, and I'd just say, Tm not even 
gonna eomment on Matt Borne." 

To be honest, I thought about not even 
mentioning Borne, or any of this stuff, in this 
book, but the more I thought about it, the 
more I realized that you folks reading this 
deserve the whole story, not just the 
eomfortable parts of it. But even this does 
one thing I wouldn't ever want to do, and 
that's elevate Matt, beeause let's faee it— 
this will be the most publieity he's gotten in 
a long, long time. I mean, outside his little 



New England wrestling area (and nothing 
against that area—I know a lot of good 
people there), no one even remembers him. 

My problem with Matt Borne was nothing— 
heek, people say the Iron Sheik bust in 1987 
(which we'll get into) was the worst thing 
that happened to me, but even that was 
nothing eompared to a wreck I was in shortly 
after I started in Mid-South in 1982. What 
I'm about to tell you is something I seldom 
talk about, and it was the worst thing that 
ever happened to me in my life. 

I had met a young lady named Viekie Voda, 
and we had moved in together in the first 
house I ever bought in Louisiana. We were 
very elose, and one weekend, I had a 
double-shot booked, and she was eoming 
with me. The first night was in Jaekson, 
Mississippi, and I don't even remember the 
seeond town, beeause I never made it there. 

I still had my Trans Am, and I want to say 



one thing: III talk a lot later about the crazy, 
fast driving we used to do, but I want to be 
elear that in this erash, my speed was not a 
faetor, and the poliee reports (with about a 
dozen witnesses) baek that up. I'm more 
than willing to take responsibility for my 
mistakes, but this happened beeause of 
another driver's earelessness, and I don't 
know if I ean ever forgive the guy, even if I 
knew who he was. Aetually, it might be 
better for everyone that I don't know who he 
is. 

Anyway, we were driving along a levee 
when a ear eoming toward me from the 
opposite lane tried to eut a left turn right in 
front of me. When he realized he eouldn't 
make it, he just stopped, and doing that 
turned him into a roadbloek. 

I went onto the shoulder of the road to 
avoid hitting him, but the shoulder gave 
way, and the ear flipped twice before landing 
on the roof. Viekie was thrown from the ear. 



Luekily for me, the roof of the Trans Am 
erushed down onto me when we rolled over, 
and when it did, my bueket seat broke, so I 
ended up lying flat as the ear rolled over. 

I never really lost eonseiousness the whole 
time, and I remember being upside down in 
a field by the side of the road. The other 
driver who had eaused the whole thing by 
trying to make that turn got out, saw what 
happened, and left. 

For a minute, I realized that Viekie wasn't 
sitting in the ear with me, and I thought she 
must not have been with me at all. But when 
I spotted her shoe, what had just happened 
finally hit me. 

Some other drivers eame upon us within a 
few minutes, and they got out to see if they 
eould help. A few people looked for Viekie 
after I told them she must be out there, 
somewhere. I tried to help seareh, but I was 
so banged up, I eould barely move. 

One of them found her in some bushes. I 



eravvled over to her, and she was still alive. I 
lost traek of time, but the ambulanee arrived 
and took both of us. We rode together, and I 
remember asking the medie riding in the 
baek with us, "How is she?" 

He said, "Not good." 

We got to the hospital in Jaekson, where 
they examined her quickly and deeided she 
would have to be treated in a nearby 
hospital that had a bigger trauma eenter, 
beeause of the extent of her injuries. I got 
emergeney treatment, but then the hospital 
diseharged me, beeause I had no health 
insuranee. I was on a gurney, in horrible 
pain, and I asked if I eould at least get a 
shot for my pain. 

The doetor just shook his head and said, 
"Sorry, you're diseharged." 

Just a eouple of minutes later, two guys 
eame in and told me Viekie had passed 
away. They had taken her in another 
ambulanee to the bigger trauma eenter, but 



she passed not long after they pulled out. 

I was sad, furious, and miserable, all at 
onee, and I had no way of letting it out. I 
remember I took out my wallet and bit down 
on it as hard as I eould. I left teeth marks in 
it that never faded, beeause biting down on 
it as hard as I eould was the only way I eould 
keep from sereaming. 

If I eould ehange anything in my life, this 
would be it. To this day, I feel sorry for what 
happened and will never forget Viekie. Baek 
then, we did not wear seatbelts, but to this 
day, every time I buekle my seatbelt I think 
of Viekie and her family. I am so sorry that 
she was even with me that day. 

Grizzly Smith pieked me up and took me to 
his house, beeause he lived in the area. 
Grizzly took eare of me for a while, and when 
I eould move around a little, he brought me 
baek to the house I had shared with Viekie. 

Remember how I said earlier there were 
only two times I was self-eonseious about 



how I looked, the first time being when my 
dad was in the hospital? The other time was 
Viekie's funeral. Making things worse, I was 
still broken up, and I don't mean just 
emotionally. My ribs were still eompaeted, 
and I eould barely walk. 

Rieky Ferrara was a short guy who had 
been a wrestler, but not a very sueeessful 
one. He was a stout guy and had a lot of 
power, but his height worked against him. By 
1982, Bill VVatts had him working as a 
referee in Mid-South, and he struek a lot of 
people as a sour little guy, a guy who always 
had a thousand little eomplaints. But Rieky 
Ferrara was also someone who truly eared, 
who really reaehed out to me and beeame a 
good friend to me during this period, one of 
the most diffieult times of my life. Rieky 
helped earry me to the funeral, and I 
remember everyone looking at me, all her 
well-to-do relatives, and I eould hear the 
muttering: "Viekie died with that guy?" 



After the funeral, I just lay around my 
house. I didn't want to see anyone. I 
wouldn't even bathe or answer the phone. 
But Rieky kept eoming by the house, every 
day, often multiple times a day. He'd knoek 
on the door, he'd ring the bell, and he'd 
repeat the proeess a few times. Then, he'd 
go baek to his ear, he'd smoke a eigarette, 
then he'd eome baek and knoek, ring the bell 
—this little guy wasn't giving up. I think he'd 
have smoked his way through a earton, one 
at a time, if he had to. 

Finally, I opened the door and let him in. 
He spent a lot of time with me, and I don't 
know how I would have pulled out of the 
misery that wreck put me in had it not been 
for Rieky Ferrara. 

And for someone who was known to be a 
sour little guy, Rieky Ferrara made me laugh. 
He used to have this little old blue Toyota, 
and when I was a heel, we used to ride 
together to the New Orleans shows. When 



we got into town, if I saw any kids standing 
around, I'd roll down the window and yell, 
"Hey! None of you little bastards better 
throw roeks at this ear!" 

Next thing you know...Ping! Ping! Ping! 
Those kids usually had good aim! 

rd hear Ferrara growl, in his Freneh aeeent, 
"Duggan, shut up!" 

But he always liked me, as mueh as I 
aggravated him. I think, in all the years I 
knew him, the only two people outside his 
family he seemed to like were me and my 
future wife, Debra. 

I'd ask him, "Hey, Rieky, how about the 
pope?" 

"Ah, that lousy pope..." 

I mean, he didn't like anybody. Ted DiBiase 
loved to play pranks on him, just to see him 
get worked up. DiBiase would get those 
loaded eigarettes, like tiny fireeraekers, so 
they'd pop when someone lit up. DiBiase 
would take one and put it in Rieky's paek. 



Rieky vvould be sitting there smoking, when, 
pop! 

"Gah, DiBiase, you bastard!" 

Man, he got agitated with DiBiase! 

He later opened up a gym in Pineville, and 
it was in his gym that I got in my 505-pound 
beneh press, which was my personal best. I 
owe Rieky a lot, to say the least. 

If being part of The Rat Paek was my first 
major break, then splitting away from 
DiBiase and beeoming a good guy was quite 
possibly the biggest break of my eareer. 

The angle was simple, but it spun me off 
into a new direetion as an Ameriean patriot 
and gave me an instant, personal issue with 
DiBiase. Here was the angle: after booting 
Borne out of The Rat Paek, I took offense at 
DiBiase's joining up with anti-Ameriean 
manager Skandor Akbar, partieularly sinee 
Akbar had previously managed the Iranian 
known as the Iron Sheik. I went on TV and 



announeed I was parting ways with DiBiase, 
but he and I both said we would not fight 
eaeh other and that he would stay out of my 
new feud with Akbar and his hired guns. Of 
eourse, this obviously meant that the first 
ehanee he got, which turned out to be during 
a mateh between me and Kendo Nagasaki 
(managed by Akbar), DiBiase nailed me with 
his loaded glove and joined Nagasaki and 
Akbar in beating me down. From that point, 
the feud was on. 

The ironie thing was that when I made my 
Mid-South debut in 1982, it was as a bounty 
hunter looking to eolleet the money Akbar 
had plaeed on the head of "Oaptain Redneek" 
Diek Murdoeh. But after a week or so, Akbar 
was never again in my eorner, and people 
forgot our brief assoeiation. 

And, obviously, it worked out great for me, 
beeause I've been earrying the Ameriean flag 
ever sinee. From the very first time I went 
out there as a good guy, leading the "U-S-A!" 



ehants and shovving my love for my eountry, 
it just felt right. And maybe it was the John 
Wayne fan in me, but I never enjoyed 
anything in wrestling as mueh as showing my 
patriotism and feeling the love that the 
people have for this great eountry. And that's 
for real. 

And I think the fans ean tell when it's for 
real. A lot of guys have done the "U-S-A!" 
thing, like when the WWF tried to put that 
gimmiek on Lex Luger in 1993. They gave 
him an ineredible push—interview segments, 
his own bus tour, patriotie musie, red-white- 
and-blue trunks—the "total paekage," if you'll 
pardon the expression. People would aetually 
eome up to me and ask if I was mad that he 
was doing my gimmiek. I always had the 
same answer. 

"The differenee is, that's not Lex," I'd say. 
"That's the WWF, trying to manufaeture a 
personality. And the people know that—they 
know the differenee." 



Now, Lex's previous gimmiek—"The 
Nareissist'—he did great with that, beeause 
that was him. To be honest, I did see Lex's 
patriotie gimmiek and push as a sign that it 
was probably time for me to move on, and it 
probably did play into my deeision to leave 
the WWF in 1993. 

But I don't eare if we're talking about Lex, 
or Kurt Angle, or anyone else—I don't think 
anyone does the "U-S-A!" thing better than I 
do, and that's beeause people ean relate to 
me, and they know that with me, it's a 
genuine feeling. It's truly from the heart, and 
something I am legitimately, extremely 
proud to do; my sueeess has eome from 
people seeing that it is real. My dad was a 
proud Ameriean, and it was something he 
instilled in all his kids, even through the 
1960s, with all the politieal unrest in the 
eountry. 

Anyway, the timing was right for me to turn 
baek in 1983, beeause at that point, the fans 



were kind of turning me babyfaee anyway. 
Those Mid-South fans liked hard-nosed tough 
guys, and I eould feel that there were a lot 
of them who liked my wild, brawling style in 
the ring. Obviously, Bill VVatts saw the same 
thing, and he was right—onee again, he 
showed that he knew exactly what his fans 
would respond to. 

But I do have to make one eonfession, and 
I'm revealing this to the fans for the first 
time—I loved Skandor Akbar. In real life, his 
name was Jim VVheba, a guy from Texas, 
and he was as proud an Ameriean as 
anyone, even though he played his villainous 
role very well. 

One of the most memorable moments of 
our feud—which went on and off for three 
years—oeeurred on May 4, 1985. I was 
wrestling Kamala, in Jaekson, Mississippi, 
when Akbar eame in and threw a fireball at 
me. I'd never had fire thrown at me before, 
and this was a huge fireball. I had no idea 



how big it would be, but I trusted Akbar, and 
he threw a fistful of fire. It singed my beard, 
and eould aetually have hurt me bad, if I 
hadn't elosed my eyes. It did singe off my 
eyebrows. 

We turned it into this great bit where I was 
injured and might never be able to return. 
We did this bedside interview, with me 
looking all burned. We took iodine and 
eigarette ashes and rubbed them into my 
skin, and we shaved half my beard. When 
that interview aired, it got over huge. Now, 
this was baek in the days of "no work, no 
pay," but this was sueh a strong angle that 
Watts paid me a few weeks to sit at home, 
just to sell the injury. It worked out, beeause 
I lived in the woods of Louisiana, like a 
hermit, away from people. When I wasn't on 
the road, I tended to go to the gym and baek 
home, and that was it. 

Akbar was also a great teaeher, and I 
learned a lot from working with him. Mostly, 



what I learned from him was how to do a 
proper interview. He knew how to get his 
points aeross, how to emphasize the 
important aspeets of the upeoming mateh 
and still get his shots in, to make sure he 
was as hated as ever. And he had a real 
style to the way he talked. He would always 
refer to my "big, bell-pepper nose" and 
always referred to New Orleans as the 
"Oreseent City." 

It took me a while to realize it, but doing 
an interview was a vital part of the business, 
and like everything else in wrestling, it was a 
learned trade; you didn't just all of a sudden 
walk out on eamera and start talking. For Bill 
VVatts, you weren't going to do just one 
generie interview—you were going to do one 
for every eity you were going to, and you 
had to get aeross the story of the mateh. If 
we were having a eoal miner's glove mateh, I 
would wear the glove during my interview to 
show off the metal studs on the knuekles. 



And VVatts ran a tight ship—if you didn't get 
your points aeross well enough, he'd have 
you do the interview over. And over. And 
over. And over. And...well, you get the idea. 

And Akbar's main eharge, Kamala, was a 
guy who didn't do interviews, beeause it was 
part of his gimmiek as a Ugandan savage, 
but he didn't need to. He was huge, and 
aetually pretty athletie. Away from the ring, 
he was James Harris, who's still a friend of 
mine all these years later. I always liked 
working with him. James invented the spot I 
ealled the "weeble-wobble, but you don't fall 
down." His opponent would nail him onee, 
and he'd stagger; nail him again, and he'd 
teeter even more; and finally, the other guy 
would give him a big shot, and James would 
go down. VVhen he did, the plaee would pop 
huge, every time. I still use that spot with 
young guys who have size. 

A lot of people don't know this, but James 
is also a wonderful singer—seriously, he has 



a great voiee. And he was one of the most 
even-tempered wrestlers I ever knew. In the 
30 years I've known him, I've only seen him 
go off twice. Onee was in Europe when we 
were all in the WWF in the early 1990s. We 
were on the bus, and Brian Knobbs and Jerry 
Sags—The Nasty Boys—had one of those 
portable VCR units, and they were watching 
Blazing Saddles over and over. If you've 
never seen it, it's a funny movie, but it does 
have a lot of raeial epithets, ineluding the n- 
word, and everyone on the bus eould hear it. 
After about three full viewings, James finally 
turned around and yelled, "That's enough of 
that!" 

And you had better believe The Nasty Boys 
turned it off, immediately. 

The only other time I saw James that angry 
was in 2010, when we were both working 
one of those Insane Clown Posse wrestling 
shows. He and I worked a mateh at 4:00 am, 
beeause the shows were part of these all- 



day festivals. It was the first time in 32 years 
of wrestling that I ever stood in a wrestling 
ring as the sun was eoming up. We were 
there all day and all night, and James ended 
up going off beeause all the delays in getting 
us out of there eaused him to miss his flight. 
But James is a true gentleman. 

After The Rat Paek split, my popularity 
soared, although on at least one oeeasion, 
some fans still held a grudge, or maybe 
someone just deeided to show how tough 
they were. 

One night, we were working in Monroe, 
Louisiana, and I was against DiBiase, 
substituting for JYD. We aetually had a 
pretty good mateh, and after 15 to 20 
minutes, we were both bloody and panting. 
Baek then, Mid-South had only a rope 
surrounding the ringside area to serve as a 
barrieade between the fans and the 
wrestlers. On this night, the fans were 



gradually pushing the barrieade eloser to the 
ring, and when I was outside the ring, a fan 
elipped me with his fist. I reaehed baek to 
get the guy, who eouldn't have been but 18 
or 19, but his old man sitting next to him got 
a good shot on me. I hit the guy twice, and 
down he went. 

The guy sued me, Mid-South VVrestling, and 
the arena management. I remember 
thinking, VVait a minute—this guy punehed 
me first! 

I even had a poliee offieer, who had been 
my eseort to the ring that night, as a 
witness, so I deeided to go to eourt. The 
father hadn't done me any real damage, but 
he eould have, and I don't eare how tough 
you are—it hurts to get punehed in the faee. 

I had done damage to him, which in eourt 
he deseribed as his right front orbital lobe 
being strained after being pushed in. They 
had to operate through the roof of his mouth 
to fix it. 



It took so long to get to eourt that when it 
did, it was seven years later, and I was living 
in Florida, working for the VVorld VVrestling 
Federation. Debra and I flew into Louisiana 
for the trial, and paid for hotel and a rental 
ear. I still remember sitting in eourt; my suit 
was too tight, and my tie was never straight. 

The guy got on the stand and said, "I don't 
know what happened—the guy just hit me." 

The arena and Mid-South owner Bill VVatts 
settled out of eourt. I should have, too, but I 
was young, dumb, and naive, and thought I 
should go to eourt beeause I had the right to 
defend myself. 

The judge said I used excessive foree in 
defending myself and awarded the guy some 
money. Then, I did the dumbest of dumb 
things—I appealed. VVhen it was all over, I 
had flushed a boatload of money down the 
drain. Live and learn. 

The matehes with DiBiase and me were 
brutal, even when no fans got involved. VVe 



were getting juieed every night (eaused by 
eutting our foreheads with tiny razor blades, 
a little bit of blood mixing with sweat to look 
like a gusher, a praetiee I always hated and 
never did unless absolutely neeessary). After 
a few weeks of matehes with eaeh other, our 
heads had turned into hamburger from 
bleeding every night. 

We finally went to Ernie Ladd, who was the 
booker at the time, and asked if we eould do 
without the blood when possible, to give our 
heads a little time to reeover. Teddy pleaded 
our ease. 

"Ernie, it's a Sunday afternoon, we don't 
have a big crowd here, and we still have 
another show tonight," he said. "Can we just 
take it easy on our heads?" 

Ernie said that was fine, so we went out 
and had our mateh. Our first spot was a little 
give and take, ending when I, as the 
babyfaee, popped Teddy and gave him a big 
bump, which the crowd always reaeted well 



to. This time, when I did it, I misjudged and 
popped Teddy on the nose, and you would 
have thought I'd eut his throat, beeause he 
was just gushing blood. 

Teddy put his hand up to his faee, looked 
at the blood, and then just glared at me. 

I was muttering, "Oh, man, Teddy, I'm so 
sorry." 

I was serious about my dislike for the 
blade. I thought it was deseerating my body 
to intentionally eut myself. The pain wasn't a 
big deal, but I've never been into self- 
mutilation: I'm not a piereing guy, and I've 
never been a tattoo guy. DiBiase used to 
joke that it looked like I was arm-wrestling 
myself with the blade, with one of my arms 
knowing we needed to get some blood and 
the other arm fighting off the blade. 

One night, we had a pretty heated mateh, 
and at the designated spot, I went down and 
bladed myself. I eame baek up and Teddy 
said, "It's not enough!" 



We did some bravvling, and I went baek 
down and eut myself again. I got up, and he 
said, "Jim, it's still not eoming out!" 

So I repeated the proeess until I looked 
down and saw blood all over my boots. I was 
pouring blood; DiBiase was just screwing 
with me! There was blood everywhere, and 
DiBiase was looking at me, holding baek 
from laughing his ass off, still going, "More, 
Jim! You need more eolor!" 



8. Life with Dr. Death 

I met Steve VVilliams in 1982, when he 
eame into Mid-South from the University of 
Oklahoma. Doe had been an All-Ameriean in 
wrestling and football there, and both Bill 
VVatts and Jim Ross were big OU guys. 

Here's how tough a guy Steve VVilliams 
was. His wrestling niekname, Dr. Death? He 
got tagged with that in eighth grade. 

VVe would end up beeoming best friends, 
but initially, Doe and I didn't get along, 
which I ehalk up to that eompetitive athlete's 
instinet. Espeeially in those days of wrestling, 
walking into a new loeker room was like 
stepping into a snake pit of tough guys. 
Everybody was sizing eaeh other up, and 
when Doe arrived, I was one of the big dogs, 
so we eyeballed eaeh other for a long time. 
But onee we got to know eaeh other, we 
realized we had a lot in eommon, and our 



friendship really took off from there. 

Doe and I ended up being roommates and 
sharing a house in Ball, a little town in 
eentral Louisiana. What a name for a town. 
It even turned into a joke, when we'd ask a 
young lady, "So, would you like to eome to 
Ball?" 

As you might imagine, I got slapped, more 
than onee. 

But Doe was the best roommate anyone 
eould have asked for, and a perfeet fit for 
me. He was extremely neat and was aetually 
an excellent eook. I, on the other hand, was 
extremely messy and ean't even boil water. 

Doe and I had some elose ealls on the road. 
Mid-South was notorious for the travel— 
every one of us went up and down these 
lousy, two-lane roads through Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 
The travel was a grind, and the wrestlers 
tried to make it a little more tolerable by 
riding in style—Magnum T.A. had a Mustang 



GT, Buteh Reed had a Camaro, JYD had a 
Mereedes, DiBiase had a Z-28. It was like 
raee ear eity, espeeially late at night, eoming 
down the little stretehes of interstate we'd 
eome aeross between eountry roads. 
Everybody flew by, even on those two-lane 
roads, and a lot of guys had aeeidents. 
Buddy Landell onee rear-ended Buteh Reed. 

Sometimes, though, eonditions were too 
dangerous to drive in at all. One night in 
1983, I was driving out of Little Roek and 
had to be in New Orleans (a few hundred 
miles away) the next night for another show. 
I had just bought a brand-new Lineoln Town 
Car. It was eardinal red, just a gorgeous 
vehiele. 

It was a snowy, rainy, iey night. I figured I 
would ride out that night, instead of getting 
a room and heading out in the morning, 
which eould have meant eutting it too elose 
to showtime in the event of an aeeident or 
even a bad traffie jam. 



The Junkyard Dog had ridden out to Little 
Roek with me, but he wasn't eoming with me 
to New Orleans, at least not that night. 

"Fm not doing it, Jim," he said. "The 
weather's just too bad." 

"Oh, eome on, Dog—it'll be all right." 

JYD wouldn't budge. But Magnum T.A. said 
he'd ride with me. Magnum was a good kid, 
and we'd worked together a lot, so I was 
glad for the eompany. 

We jumped into the Lineoln and got going. 
Doe and a girlfriend of his were following us 
over the one and only main road that went 
from Little Roek to Shreveport, which we had 
to go through to get to our final stop. 

We were probably going too fast for the 
weather eonditions, and we eame around a 
eorner right before this long bridge. When 
we made the eorner, we hit a pateh of blaek 
iee. I was trying to regain eontrol of the ear, 
spinning the wheel one way, then the other, 
while Magnum kept repeating, "Just make 



the bridge...just make the bridge." 

He was right, too, beeause if we made the 
bridge, we'd hit one of the guardrails and 
bounee off. It would be rough, but at least 
we'd be stopped. But if we went offthe road 
before the bridge, we were going into the 
water, and sinee this was a body of water 
eontrolled by a levee, that meant a long way 
down before hitting the water. 

We made it to the bridge and hit the 
guardrail on the right-hand side—boom! 
Now, we were totally out of eontrol—boom! 
The ear hit the left-hand side. As we 
bouneed from side to side, Magnum and I 
kept talking to eaeh other: "I'm okay, you 
okay?" "Yeah, I'm okay. You okay?" "Yeah, 
I'm okay, you okay?""Yeah..." 

We kept bouneing from side to side until 
we hit the left side of this north-south bridge 
that we had entered from the north. My 
Lineoln was on the south end, and thankfully 
Doe was far enough behind us that he was 



able to pull over after we eame to a stop. 

Doe's young lady stayed in the ear, and he 
walked over to see if we needed help. 
Physieally, we were okay, but as the three of 
us stood on the side of the road, looking at 
my previously beautiful Lineoln, I was in total 
denial. 

I think it was Magnum who asked, "Um, so 
you figure it's totaled?" 

"Nah," I eould hear myself say, "It's brand 
new. They're...they're good ears." 

The ear was still jutting out into the road at 
the edge of the bridge, though, so the three 
of us realized we should try to stop traffie 
before someone ran into the wreck and 
really got hurt. I turned around and started 
walking north up the bridge when out of the 
fog and iee, I heard the big booming horn of 
an 18-wheeler, eoming from the south. 

Doe and Magnum were in the road, waving 
their arms and yelling, "Stop! Stop! Stop!" 

But the truek eouldn't stop, beeause of the 



iee on the road, and they both got out of the 
way just in time. The driver eouldn't get it 
loeked down, and the 18-wheeler hit the 
Lineoln, broadside, but the truek still didn't 
stop. It went up over the wreckage of my ear 
and almost rolled all the way over the 
Lineoln before falling and erashing onto its 
side. 

I was on the bridge, and I eould see the 
truek erashing its way down the bridge, so I 
started running as fast as I eould, beeause it 
was eoming right at me. I eould hear the 
seream and serape of the metal getting 
eloser and eloser. 

I was almost to the north end of the bridge 
when I knew time had run out—that truek 
would have smashed me, and I wouldn't 
even have slowed it down. At the last 
minute, I jumped over the railing on the left 
side of the bridge and hit the bank of the 
river. I rolled all the way down into the river 
as the 18-wheeler erashed on past me. The 



Lineoln's vvheels, the front axle, went off the 
right edge of the bridge at the same time. 

My glasses were gone, I had lost a boot, 
and my hands and feet were in that freezing 
water. I eould barely breathe, but I do 
remember thinking, Thank God Doe parked 
where he did, beeause if he had pulled off to 
the other side of the road, at that same spot, 
his girl would have gotten wiped out, 
beeause that was where the truek was 
sliding. 

Meanwhile, Doe and Magnum were up top, 
running as fast as they eould aeross the 
bridge and sereaming, "Duggan! Duggan!" 

I managed to blurt out, "I-I-I-I-'m down 
here!" 

They were both kind of shoeked, beeause 
as they later told me, they were both 
eonvineed I was dead, either from going off 
the bridge or getting hit by the wreckage. 

I made my way up the riverbank, far 
enough up that Magnum eould grab me and 



pull me up over the bridge railing. I looked 
and saw the 18-wheeler, folded on its side, 
and now we had another problem—this was 
a tanker truek, and whatever it was hauling 
was now pouring out onto the frozen 
roadway. I felt responsible, so I ran over to 
the eab of the truek. It was still on its side, 
passenger side up, and the driver was in 
there, strapped in plaee by his seatbelt. He 
looked like he was in shoek. 

I was yelling, "You all right? You okay?" 

He said, "Why, yes, I'm fine," so ealmly it 
was kind of seary. 

I grabbed the driver, managed to undo his 
seatbelt, and pulled him out of the truek eab. 
Meanwhile, Doe and Magnum had gone baek 
south to warn any other drivers that might 
be eoming through. The truek driver was 
sitting on the guardrail like nothing had 
happened, while I had my head in my hands, 
going, "Oh my God, I ean't believe this! I 
totaled my new ear, we got a jaekknifed 18- 



wheeler...what else ean go wrong?" 

At preeisely that moment, I eould hear the 
engine roar of another 18-wheeler, off in the 
distanee. I tore my shirt off and started 
waving it like a flag, sereaming, "Stop! 
Stop!" 

That one hit the brakes and glided a little 
on the iee, but managed to stop, as did the 
next few vehieles to eome along. Pretty 
soon, the eops were there, getting 
everyone's statements and proeessing the 
seene. 

Turned out that tanker truek had been 
earrying hot asphalt, and when it tipped 
over, all that asphalt fell onto the road. So, 
not only did I wreck my new ear and an 18- 
wheeler, I elosed the main highway between 
Little Roek and Shreveport for about two 
days. I made the newspapers! 

I ended up having to go to the little poliee 
station, but not before an Arkansas state 
trooper and a loeal eop had a good, long 



argument about whose jurisdietion it was. 
Finally the state trooper told me I was under 
arrest and told the loeal eop to take me to 
his poliee station. The loeal eop, who hadn't 
given me a seeond glanee before now, got 
me into his ear and looked over at me. He 
turned away, but then turned his head baek 
to me and said, "Wait...Hacksaw Duggan?" 

So we were heading baek to his station, 
talking wrestling the whole way—this guy 
was a real fan. We reaehed the station, and 
the loeal offieer ealled the distriet attorney 
and explained what happened but stressed 
how it had been an aeeident, and the D.A. 
said, "Eh, just let him go." 

I ended up getting a tieket for driving too 
fast for the eonditions on the road. 

Doe, his girlfriend, and Magnum had 
followed us to the station in Doe's little ear, 
and the four of us rode out of there, with me 
driving. It was now eoming up on daylight, 
so we were all exhausted, but I was without 



my glasses and missing a boot. 

Doe and Magnum made the show, but I 
just eouldn't make the trip after all that had 
happened. It ended up being one of the only 
days I ever took off while working for Mid- 
South. 

As 1983 eame to an end, my stint as a 
babyfaee was really eatehing on, and Mid- 
South was about to get an influx of talent 
that would make 1984 a huge year for the 
eompany. This, despite the faet that Vinee 
MeMahon's World Wrestling Federation was 
expanding from its northeastern base and 
waging war against the regional offiees as he 
tried to beeome a nationwide wrestling 
promotion. 

Not that we were short on talent in 1983— 
look at any of those Mid-South eards and 
you'll see lists of names, guys who either 
were or would beeome some of the biggest 
names in pro wrestling. 



Magnum T.A. had been a great friend and 
tag partner for me, and I enjoyed vvatehing 
him develop his eonfidenee and beeome a 
real star. Magnum really eame into his own 
during a feud with Johnny Walker, better 
known as the masked Mr. Wrestling II. 
"Two," as he was ealled, was a eharaeter 
and I liked him personally, but he hated 
working with me. Like when I was in Georgia 
with DiBiase and Tommy Rieh, Two found 
me a little stiff. 

Onee, Two and I were wrestling and I 
popped him pretty good—I didn't mean to, 
but I didn't know what I was doing, and I 
was a little unprofessional and eareless. As 
soon as I popped him, I just eringed, 
beeause I knew I'd nailed him way too hard 
—plus, I had at least 60 pounds and four 
inehes on him. As I looked at him, there was 
this little red spot on his white mask, and the 
dot got bigger...and bigger...until pretty 
soon, half his mask was blood-red. 



I aetually saw him at an NWA Legends 
Convention in 2009. I told him that it had 
gone full eirele for me. I was now the 
veteran getting the erap knoeked out of me 
by young kids with no idea what they're 
doing in the ring. We got a good laugh out of 
that. 

Of eourse, Wrestling II was no eake walk, 
either. His finisher was a big running knee 
lift, but what most folks don't realize is that 
it wasn't the knee to the gut that hurt—it 
was the slap to the baek he did to get a 
good popping sound and sell the move. Man, 
that used to sting! But he always put up with 
me, and even when I popped him that time, 
he made sure I knew later there were no 
hard feelings. He was a good guy. 

Another one of the young guys I enjoyed 
working with was Barry Darsow, who had a 
great gimmiek for getting heat in an area 
like Mid-South, where patriotism got over 
huge. "Krusher" Darsow beeame "Krusher" 



Khrushehev in order to learn Soviet training 
techniques from Nikolai Volkoff, but by doing 
that, he svvore allegianee to the USSR, and 
he got a lot of heat as a traitor to the United 
States. 

I was wrestling him in late 1983 when 
Nikolai eame down with my eoal miner's 
glove, which they had "stolen" from me 
earlier. Nikolai nailed me with the glove, and 
I started eoughing up blood. People were 
horrified, and these Mid-South fans were not 
eream puffs. 

Now, I know there are stories about blood 
eapsules, but we weren't using any speeial 
effeets stuff like that in Mid-South. What Bill 
Watts had me do was stiek a hypodermie 
needle in my arm to draw blood, injeet the 
blood into a eondom, tie it into a knot, and 
give the rubber to the referee. When Nikolai 
hit me, I went down, and the ref slipped me 
the rubber. I put the rubber in my mouth, 
and then Darsow held me up while Nikolai 



hit me "in the throat/' At that point, I bit the 
rubber, and the blood splattered 
everywhere. They earried me out, and the 
people thought I'd been beaten half to 
death. 

What none of the fans knew was that this 
was an angle designed to "injure" me for a 
few months to build up big return matehes 
with both Darsow and Volkoff. Watts worked 
out a deal with Dusty Rhodes, who was 
booking and wrestling as the top babyfaee 
down in Florida, to send me down there 
while they sold the injury in Mid-South. 
Between eable and the Internet, you eould 
never pull that off today, but wrestling was 
so regional then that I was able to go into 
Florida as a heel for the eouple of months I 
was out of Mid-South. 



9. Love Hits Me Like a 2x4 

The storyline in Florida was that Kevin 
Sullivan, who was playing a eult leader 
eharaeter that brainwashed people, 
possessed me and sent me into battle 
against Dusty Rhodes. We did these "first- 
blood" matehes, where the winner was the 
first one to make his opponent bleed. The 
finish was great—the referee would go 
down, and while he was "out," Dusty would 
bust me open, but Sullivan would eome up 
with that tough-skin stuff and some Vaseline 
to elose the eut. Then, we'd hit Dusty, and 
he'd juiee just in time for the referee to 
"wake up" and see it, awarding me the 
mateh. 

Those fans went nuts. "But he was 
bleeding first!" 

Being a heel again was kind of fun, if I'm 
being honest. I was living with this gorgeous 



lady named Geneva, who I think was Ronnie 
Garvin's ex-wife, as my landlady—she had 
this huge house with this little effieieney 
apartment and a pool. I met a very petite 
stripper named Terri, and I gotta say, those 
were some wild times. One time, Terri and 
this other girl were fighting, and the other 
girl (who was a lot bigger) was beating her 
up pretty good. I tried to pull the bigger girl 
off Terri, and she said she was going to get 
some friends, eome baek, and kill us both. 

Now, I don't like to judge people, but this 
broad struek me as the type who, if she said 
she was going to kill you, she meant it. I had 
my pistol, and I put it on top of the front 
wheel of my ear and waited outside in ease 
anything went down. Nothing did, but that 
was just the kind of craziness going on there. 

A few years later, when I was in the WWF 
and we were on tour through Florida, I was 
eoming to the ring when I heard this loud, 
shrieking, "Jim! Jim!" 



I turned around, and there was Terri, with 
two little kids elinging to her. I just stood 
there, in horror, thinking, Oh, no. 

If you're reading this, and you have 
memories of seeing me in Tampa around 
1987, and my mateh was lousy, I apologize, 
but I was a little distraeted. I saw her after 
the show and she introdueed me to her 
husband, a great guy whom she had gotten 
with right after I left for Mid-South. I was 
glad to see that she had found herself a 
genuinely niee fellow...and that I wasn't 
going to be explaining how I was a daddy! 

When Bill Watts ealled me to say it was 
time to eome baek to Mid-South, I kind of 
waffled—"Gee, Bill, Tampa's really great!" 
But he talked me into it and I went baek. It's 
a good thing I did, beeause as it turned out, 
that was where I would find my one true 
love. 

Right after I left for Florida, at the end of 
1983, Watts and Memphis promoter Jerry 



Jarrett had put together a talent trade that 
ended up bringing Terry Taylor, The Roek & 
Roll Express, and The Midnight Express, with 
manager Jim Cornette, to Mid-South. 

Terry Taylor was from Vero Beaeh, where 
my mom grew up, so he automatieally 
beeame my family's favorite wrestler. He 
was a smart, good-looking guy who was very 
likable, but he put his foot in his mouth more 
than anyone else I ever saw. A lot of times, 
he was just being honest, but I think laek of 
diplomaey has eaused him to shoot himself 
in the foot more than onee. He and I have 
remained friends, and he was a real student 
of the business; he even kept notebooks of 
finishes and kept up with what was going on. 

But the popularity of The Roek & Roll 
Express, Rieky Morton and Robert Gibson, 
was just amazing, and they were good guys, 
too. We've remained friends to this day. 

They had a unique look, as they were 
smaller than most wrestlers, but they were 



really quick and exciting to watch. They wore 
these full-length tights with bandanas tied 
onto them at various spots. One night, they 
were in a mateh when Robert went up to the 
top rope. Unfortunately for him, one of his 
bandanas had gotten eaught in the rope, so 
when he did his dive, it eaught and eaused 
him to faee-plant onto the mat. 

The new talent led to business shooting up, 
but what also helped was the ereativity of a 
Memphis booker who eame along named Bill 
Dundee. I got along pretty well with Dundee, 
a New Zealand native and longtime wrestler 
—although at 5'4" he did have a bit of a 
Napoleon complex and would say things like, 
"I'm bigger than all of you if I stand on my 
wallet." 

He was a eharaeter. But still, he and I 
never had any major problems. 

One night, we were in the hotel bar in 
Bossier City, Louisiana, while a player from 
the Dallas Cowboys was there and buying 



drinks for everyone. The first eouple of 
rounds, I thought it was a really niee thing 
for him to do, but he kept buying shots! We 
had to spend most of the next day in the 
studio, eutting our TV promos for our arena 
matehes. Baek then, we had to do separate 
promos for every eity, every mateh, one after 
the other. It was always a long day, a lot 
more tiring than it sounds, and it was not 
something you wanted to be doing with a 
hangover. 

A eouple of the wrestlers thanked the 
football player and tried to get out of there, 
explaining that we all had a big day of TV in 
the morning. Next thing you know, this guy 
was telling all of us "phony wrestlers" how 
we were sissies and how he eould drink 
anyone under the table, beeause, by God, he 
was a Dallas Cowboys football player. 

Well, I didn't want to be rude to the guy, 
but I also didn't want to get plastered, and I 
was getting siek of his lip, so I started 



dumping out my drinks onto the floor. 

I got into Dundee's ear and told him that 
drinking too mueh the night before we had to 
eut all the promos was just looking for 
trouble, and I spread the message to some 
of the other wrestlers, too. They spread it to 
more guys, and by the end of the night, the 
Cowboys player had spent hundreds of 
dollars, he was eompletely plowed, and the 
floor of the bar was soaking wet. 

The lights eame on at midnight when the 
bar elosed, and that football star stood up, 
wobbled for a seeond, looked around, and 
then puked his guts out. This barroom full of 
wrestlers broke out into applause, giving him 
an ovation. 

Another night, Terry and I were in 
Alexandria, Louisiana, at the Sheraton bar, 
and this guy started arguing with me in the 
bathroom. I don't even remember what it 
was about, but it got to the point I figured 
we were done talking. Unfortunately, when I 



went to hit him, I slipped on the pee-soaked 
floor and took a bump right there. The guy 
put a eouple of boots to me while I was 
down and ran out the door. 

I eame out of the bathroom with my knees 
swollen up and my glasses erooked, eovered 
in pee, thinking, I don't imagine III do that 
again. 

The elean-eut, wholesome-looking Terry 
Taylor stared at me like I was an alien from 
outer spaee. 

A star from the Mid-Atlantie territory spent a 
eouple of months in Mid-South in 1984, and 
although he didn't make a huge impression 
on the main event seene, he made perhaps 
the biggest differenee in my life out of every 
wrestler I ever worked with. 

Jay Youngblood was the son of Rieky 
Romero, a talented journeyman who 
probably attained his biggest sueeess in the 
1960s in the Amarillo territory owned by the 



Funk family. Jay adopted a Native Ameriean 
gimmiek, eomplete with the headdress and 
war danee, and did pretty well for himself, 
espeeially in tag-team wrestling. On 
Thanksgiving night in 1983, Jay and partner 
Rieky Steamboat beat the Briseo Brothers in 
one of the feature matehes of the first 
Starreade, a Oroekett Promotions show that 
was shown on elosed-eireuit TV throughout 
arenas in the Mid-Atlantie territory where 
Steamboat and Youngblood were the most 
popular tag team they'd seen in a long time. 

In 1984, Jay and Steamboat kind of went 
their separate ways, and that summer, Jay 
ended up eoming to Louisiana to wrestle for 
Bill VVatts' Mid-South VVrestling. 

Jay told me that he knew this girl who 
would be perfeet for me. Her name was 
Debra Haynes. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

I was living in eharlotte, North 

Carolina, at the time, and Jim was in 



Louisiana. I had knovvn Jay and his 
family for years. I used to babysit his 
little girl. A few months after he left 
the Carolinas to go wrestle down 
south, he ealled one day and said, 
"Debra, I've met the perfeet guy for 
you." 

Friends had tried to fix me up before, 
so I said, "Yeah, right." 

It was funny that he would have even 
thought of Debra and me, beeause when Jay 
first got into the area, both Dr. Death and 
myself, we didn't like him. He just rubbed us 
the wrong way—he was a eoeky young guy, 
the kind of guy who was good looking and 
knew it. Doe and I were ex-jocks who didn't 
have a whole lot of patienee for anyone we 
eonsidered a "pretty boy." 

But we did some traveling together, and 
Jay won us over. He was funny, and he really 
was a niee guy, even if he was very self- 
eonfident. 



So, one night, we were driving baek home 
from a show in Biloxi, Mississippi, and he 
was telling me about Debra. He then told me 
something that has kind of haunted me for 
years: "III introduee you, the two of you are 
going to fall in love, and then III never see 
either one of you again." 

Not too long after that, he introdueed us. 
We did fall in love, and we never did see him 
again. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

I remember it being the end of 
summer in 1985, about a year after 
Jim and I met. We were in the ear 
with Bill Watts, and we got to talking. 

He asked us how we met, and we told 
him about Jay Youngblood introdueing 
us. 

A few days later, on one of Jim's rare 
days off, Jim and I got a eall at home. 

It was Bill Watts, and he was ealling 
beeause of some news he had just 



reeeived. 

'Tm sorry to have to tell you this, 
but I thought you two would want to 
know. Jay Youngblood passed away. 

He was on a tour of Australia, and it 
looks like he had a heart attaek." 

I still get ehills thinking about Jay, 
and that phone eall, to this day. 

In 1984, Debra was still living in the 
Carolinas, and Doe and I were still 
roommates at our house in Ball. When Jay 
gave me her phone number, I ealled, and we 
talked for a good long while. We ealled baek 
and forth, the next few weeks, and after 
dozens of eonversations, I felt like I probably 
knew her as well as I knew anyone. 
Something just elieked. I ean't even tell you 
what it was, but we just hit it off, and I think 
we both knew there was something here. 

I invited her to eome down to Louisiana, 
and so she flew into Alexandria. I met her at 
the airport, and I still remember the little 



blue-and-white 

dress she wore. She stayed for two or three 
days, and we planned another visit. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

We kept planning trips for get- 
togethers, and the trips kept getting 
longer and longer. He and Doe even 
started taking me on some of their 
shorter road trips, and my only 
eomplaint was that sitting in the 
baekseat, I eouldn't even look through 
the windshield to tell where we were, 
beeause these two massive guys took 
up the entire front! 

Jim and Doe even figured out ways 
to get little mini-workouts in. We'd be 
on a two-lane highway, and those two 
would get out when we got to a diner 
somewhere. We'd order food for the 
three of us, and then the two of them 
would go running down the highway— 
however long it took for the food to be 



ready, that was how long they had to 
run. I'd piek up the food and then get 
in the ear and piek them up. 

I always used to joke that Debra brought a 
little more stuff every time she eame down, 
and before I knew it, she had more stuff in 
that house than me or Doe! 

Before mueh longer, Debra moved in, and 
we ended up living together about four and a 
half years before we finally got married. 

When The Roek & Roll Express moved on, 
around 1995, The Fantasties had a tough aet 
to follow. But Bobby Fulton and Tommy 
Rogers worked hard and did a good job 
winning overthe people. 

They also took their lumps on the road. 
Sometimes, the long road trips were great 
bull sessions between the guys. But one 
time, a earload of us were driving late at 
night when a eouple of us had to take a leak. 
You have to understand, these were eountry 



areas, and it's not like there was a rest stop 
every five miles. If you had to go, you just 
pulled over and went into the weeds, so 
that's what we did. When we were done, we 
got baek into the ear and took off onee we 
heard the ear door shut. We resumed the 
eonversation and had gotten about 10 miles 
down the road when I said, "Well, hell, 
Bobby must be laying down and...shit! He 
ain't even in the ear!" 

We turned the ear around and found him, 
but he was not happy. 

Those guys used to eateh hell—we'd be in 
the ear in Louisiana, and we'd see a sign that 
said, "Fresh shrimp ahead," and I'd go, "Hey, 
it's The Fantasties!" 

But they didn't just take it. They'd usually 
eome baek with something like, "Yeah, we 
saw a sign a mile baek that said 'big-mouth 
bass/ and there was Duggan!" 

But while things were really good in Mid- 
South during this period, big ehanges were 



happening in vvrestling. Vinee MeMahon's 
WWF had been in the Northeast region for 
deeades, but when he bought the promotion 
from his dad (Vineent J. MeMahon, who had 
been in eharge when I started there in 
1980), he had the idea to go national. With 
eable TV beeoming more popular, it was 
easier than ever to have wrestlers featured 
on a nationwide show, and Vinee wanted it 
to be his wrestlers and his show. 

He went after loeal TV slots and the top 
talent in every territory. Mid-South was no 
different, and Junkyard Dog defeeted in 
August of 1984. 

Bill Watts wasn't eoneerned, though. After 
MeMahon's first WrestleMania in Mareh of 
1985 (with Hulk Hogan and Mr. T in the main 
event against Roddy Piper and Paul 
Orndorff), I remember Watts saying that 
MeMahon would never follow WrestleMania, 
that it was a onetime shot. And beeause 
Watts' shows outdrew the WWF anytime 



MeMahon tried to run a show in our area, I 
ean see where Watts would think that. But it 
sure didn't play out that way. 

For me, JYD leaving was like getting a 
promotion, beeause I now had the main spot 
as the top good guy, and business stayed 
strong. As big as JYD was, a hot territory 
(which Mid-South was) was always bigger 
than any one talent. 

The same was true a few years later when 
I was in the WWF and negotiating a new 
eontraet with Vinee MeMahon. At one point 
during our meeting, I said, "If you don't need 
me here, I don't need to be here." 

Fle said, "Jim, we don't need anybody 
here." 

Watts was kind of the same way, and his 
territory stayed strong, right up to the end. 
The oil eruneh of 1986 really hurt him, just 
as he was trying to go national, and that's 
what did him in, but that's a whole other 
story. All I ean tell you is, as early as 1983,1 



was earning a $3,000-per-week guarantee 
(more, if business was good enough to get 
me a bump), which was great money for that 
time period. 

In late 1984, my biggest in-ring feud ever 
resumed, when Ted DiBiase returned to the 
Mid-South area. Our 1983 feud had ended 
when I beat him in a series of "loser leaves" 
matehes, and he spent about a year 
wrestling on WTBS for World Ohampionship 
Wrestling (formerly Georgia ehampionship). 
However, earlier in 1984, the WWF had 
taken over the WTBS slot from the 
Georgia/WCW group (another sign of 
MeMahon's eompany taking on the other 
promotions and trying to go national), and 
booker/owner Ole Anderson was able to get 
baek on the Superstation, but only at the 
eraek of dawn on Saturday mornings. His 
territory was drying up, and DiBiase realized 
he'd be better off eoming baek to Mid-South. 

His debut was pretty memorable television, 



if I do say so myself. For vveeks, Steve 
VVilliams (who was now wrestling as a 
villain) had been bringing a football helmet 
to the ring, evoking his OU football days, and 
slugging people with it to gain illegal 
advantages during his matehes. Finally, to 
end this abuse, I ehallenged him to a helmet 
mateh; we'd put a helmet on a pole, and 
whoever got it first eould use it. 

Flowever, when it eame time for the mateh, 
Doe was in the ring but I was nowhere to be 
found. Finally, Ted DiBiase eame out and 
gave Doe my old SMU helmet, explaining 
that he had beaten me up and taken it after 
I'd tried to jump him in the parking lot. 

Later, Mid-South offieials found me in a 
bloody heap, but they explained that I 
demanded to eome onto TV and speak to the 
people, and I gave a promo that I'm still 
pretty proud of. As two offieials supported 
me, one under eaeh arm, I said I got blasted 
from behind by Ted DiBiase and two masked 



thugs. They had mugged me and stolen the 
helmet, but I was ready to fight Doe and 
bring him to justiee for all the abuse he'd 
been doling out to people. Of eourse, the 
offieials said I was in no eondition to go, and 
they had me taken to a hospital—and all of 
this laid the groundwork for the next leg of 
my feud with DiBiase. 

And now, here's the rest of the story. 

I was out in the baek of the Irish MeNeill's 
Boys Club, where we did the Mid-South TV 
tapings, waiting for them to eome get me for 
my big promo. I rolled around in the mud 
and tore my shirt—I had one hell of a fight 
with myself. I got a great big blade, and I 
was waiting and waiting for the right time to 
eut myself. Finally, referee Pee Wee 
Anderson eame out and said, "Go ahead and 
get the juiee, and we'll bring you in." 

I said, "Cool," and I hit it, eutting myself 
three or four times, and I was so worked up 
and sweaty from the fight I had with myself 



that the blood was eoming down pretty 
good. 

Pee Wee poked his head baek out the door 
and said, "Did you get it?" 

I said, "Yeah!" 

He said, "Okay, great—I'll be right baek." 

I was like, "You'll be right baek? It's eoming 
now!" 

I was sitting there when I heard someone 
walk up—it was a eop with his flashlight. He 
saw me and went straight to his radio—"We 
got a man down! Man down!" 

I jumped up and told him, "No, sir, offieer, 
it's okay! I'm all right!" 

He said, "No, you don't realize how bad 
you're hurt." 

The eop ealled for an ambulanee, but then 
Pee Wee eame out, and they dragged me 
baek in to the TV studio area. I was draped 
over the barrieade, doing my promo, and it 
ended up being better than anything we 
eould have planned, beeause in the 



baekground, you eould hear the siren of the 
ambulanee they'd ealled for me getting 
eloser and eloser. 

It's a good thing the promo was the only 
thing I was supposed to do, beeause they 
hauled me right out of there in an 
ambulanee. They were eheeking my blood 
pressure, and when I tried to tell the medie I 
was okay, he looked at my erossed eyes and 
said, "Oh my God—he's going into shoek! 
Look at his eyes!" 

The real reason I didn't want to go to the 
hospital was that Shreveport was a big party 
town, and the last thing I wanted was to kill 
all night at the hospital. I would have been 
happy getting tape wrapped around my head 
and going out with the guys, looking like I 
had walked right out of Spirit of '76. I ended 
up not going to the hospital—they eheeked 
me in the ambulanee and deeided that if I 
said I was okay, I wasn't hurt badly enough 
for them to keep me. 



The DiBiase feud eulminated in another 
deal that was a lot of fun—the best-dressed 
man in Mid-South eontest. Teddy was and is 
a dapper guy, while I'm just fine in T-shirt 
and jeans. But he had repeatedly insulted 
me for having no elass, so I ehallenged him 
to see who the fans thought looked better in 
a tux. 

The best part was Teddy looked so mueh 
sharper than I did. His shirt was erisp, he 
had pleats in his pants, and not a button was 
out of plaee. I eame out with my shirt half 
untueked and my tie erooked, but the crowd 
was going to pop more for me, no matter 
what. He demanded we do it over, so the 
next week, they did it by measuring sound 
levels so that even boos would register as 
sound, and they got eleetronie sound 
monitors to measure our reaetions. I got a 
great ovation, and when they announeed 
Teddy, those fans sat on their hands. I 
mean, it wasn't total silenee, but it was a 



pretty quiet group, beeause they didn't want 
their jeers to eount in the villainous DiBiase's 
favor. 

So onee more, I was deelared the winner, 
and DiBiase was furious. He'd been earrying 
a baseball bat "for proteetion" beeause I was 
sueh an uneouth brawler, and he earried it 
out to the TV truek in the parking lot, where 
the monitoring equipment was being kept. 
After losing an argument with TV show 
direetor Joel Watts, DiBiase turned to eome 
baek into the building, when he stopped and 
looked at the vehiele parked next to the TV 
truek. Anyone watching knew what was 
eoming next, but it still got him a lot of heat. 

He pointed and said, "Isn't that Jim 
Duggan's ear?" 

Seeonds later, he was bashing in my 
windshield with the bat, until I ran him off. 
Poor Teddy—he was trying to break out the 
windshield, but the way they're made, they 
just eraek and don't shatter on people, so he 



aetually was starting to blow up from the 
effort! 

It led to some big rematehes, ineluding one 
in Houston that people still talk to me about 
at eonventions and other appearanees. It 
was a street fight (which basieally meant no 
disqualification and no rules), with us 
wearing tuxedos, with taped fists, in a steel 
eage, with the eoal miner's glove on top of a 
10-foot pole, and the loser had to leave town 
for 30 days. It was every stipulation mateh 
there was, all rolled into one. Well, DiBiase 
had a tour of Japan seheduled for the next 
few weeks, so guess who left town for 30 
days? 

Ted DiBiase versus Hacksaw Duggan was 
sueh a perfeet feud, not only beeause of the 
issue of the friendship and the betrayal, but 
also beeause of our styles. I had one 
interview line that summed it up so well that 
I used it many times over the years. 

"You know," I'd say, "Ted DiBiase may be 



the best pure vvrestler in the world...but he 
ean't fight worth a liek! And when he gets in 
the ring with Hacksaw Duggan, there ain't 
gonna be no go-behinds, no takeovers, no 
faney-dan suplexes. It's gonna be a fight!" 

In reality, the biggest fights usually were 
against the fans, espeeially for the heels. 

You hear people say things like, "You see 
that old man whack that wrestler with the 
eane?" 

Yeah, it's real funny, unless you're the guy 
getting hit with the eane—it hurts, old guy or 
not. And a lot of times, fans would throw 
stuff, and the thing was, they'd never hit the 
heel they were throwing at—I was working 
onee when a battery whizzed right by my 
head and hit a lady in the front row. 

Two of the roughest towns were Houston 
and Oklahoma City, beeause the arenas in 
both eities served mixed drinks, not just 
beer, at the eoneession stands. One night, 
baek when I was still a heel teaming with 



DiBiase, we were in Oklahoma City the night 
after they'd had a rodeo, and dirt was piled 
up on one end of the arena floor. Baek then, 
all the heels had to stay through the end of 
the show, espeeially if VVatts was doing a hot 
finish, beeause we were essentially our own 
seeurity. We walked to our ears together and 
sometimes helped eaeh other baek to the 
loeker room. I was waiting in the wings with 
a few other guys, while Ted DiBiase battled 
JYD in the main event. Ted loaded the glove 
and hit Dog with it to pin him, which 
triggered a riot. Riots in those days were 
pretty eommon, and we often eame to eaeh 
other's aid. 

Unfortunately, the heel at the front of the 
paek was King Kong Bundy, a 450-pounder 
who was about as wide as he was tall, and 
he wasn't setting any land-speed reeords, 
espeeially eoming down the ineline of the 
stairs in the aisle we were taking to get to 
ringside. We were all baeked up behind him 



as he slovvly deseended one step at a time. 

DiBiase also partnered up with my old pal 
Steve "Dr. Death" VVilliams, even though Doe 
and I eouldn't be too friendly in publie, sinee 
he had turned on me in the summer of 1984 
to set up a wrestling feud. I used to have a 
lot of fun working with Doe. VVe did this one 
spot where one of us would eateh the other 
in a sehoolboy (like a eradle move that pins 
your opponent's shoulders to the mat), and 
then the other guy would reverse the eradle, 
to where the first guy was now getting 
pinned. But we kept reversing it and 
reversing it until we rolled right out of the 
ring! VVe'd be rolling around until we got 
under the ring where no one eould see us. 
Then, we both laid on our baeks and just 
started kieking our legs up, pounding the hell 
out of the ring from underneath it. The ring 
would be bouneing up and down, and we had 
a laugh when we heard fans at ringside 
shouting, "They're killing eaeh other under 



there!" 

During this streteh, between late 1984 and 
early 1985, my old friend Terry Gordy eame 
in and worked a few shots for Mid-South, as 
VVatts and VVorld Class (the old Dallas 
promotion, where I'd started out) were 
sharing talent. Fortunately, Debra often went 
out with us, both as designated driver and to 
keep the two of us from getting into too 
mueh trouble. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

I wasn't mueh of a drinker, so I drove, 
and it's probably a good thing I did. 
One night, we went to a bar and were 
in the parking lot, standing there, 
when Jim and Gordy deeided that we 
all loved eaeh other very mueh, so we 
had a big group hug, right against the 
trunk of the ear. 

I was trying to tell them, "Guys, 
we're falling, we're falling!" 



We fell against the trunk, and then 
ended up in a pile on the ground. And 
I was on the bottom of the pile! 

I was wearing white hose, which got 
shredded, and my legs were even 
seuffed and bleeding a little. And then 
we went into the bar. 

About 10 to 15 minutes later, inside 
the bar, Jim eame to me, looking 
enraged, and said, "Who did that to 
you?" 

I reminded him about our spill in the 
parking lot, and I had to go into detail, 
sinee he didn't immediately remember 
it, even though it had just happened. 

We deeided to go, but when we got 
to the parking lot, there was this little- 
bitty ear, a Volkswagen bug, parked 
direetly behind us. Jim and Terry 
literally bouneed the ear partially out 
of our way, lifting, pushing it, and 
dropping it a little at a time. 



"Guys..." 

I was telling them to stop, but they 
kept at it. 

"Guys, look..." 

They weren't listening. 

They finally lifted the ear and moved 
it. We got in the ear, and it was only 
then that Jim and Terry realized what 
I'd been trying to tell them—we were 
able to pull right out just by going 
forward. The bug might have been 
parked behind us, but our path 
forward was totally elear. 

I fussed at them, "Why'd you two 
beat up that poor little ear?" 

They looked at me, like two little 
kids who got eaught playing too rough 
during reeess. They both said the 
same thing: "Oops." 

Debra aetually got involved in one of my 
Mid-South feuds, when I brought her onto 
television to "show how a real lady 



behaves." 

At the time, in fall of 1985, Diek Slater was 
in as booker and as one of the area's top 
heels. Slater was a good hand in the ring 
and a tough guy, but in Mid-South, part of 
his gimmiek was his valet, Dark Journey. 
This young lady interfered heavily in his 
matehes, and it wasn't long before Bill VVatts 
had the idea of pitting Slater and Dark 
Journey against one of his top heroes and 
another female. But at the time, I was also 
feuding with "Mad Dog" Buzz Sawyer, and 
Slater was also feuding with my sometime 
tag partner, "Hacksaw" Buteh Reed. I had 
worked some with Sawyer in Florida in 1984, 
and he was just one of those guys I never 
got along with. There wasn't anything 
speeifie that happened; it was just two guys 
who rubbed eaeh other the wrong way. 

The angle set up at the TV tapings (held in 
the Irish MeNeill's Boys' Club in Shreveport, 
Louisiana) started when Debra and I were 



doing an intervievv in the ring. Slater eame 
down with Dark Journey, and we argued 
baek and forth. 

In an effort to proteet me, Debra ended up 
jumping on Sawyer's baek, and he drove her 
baek into the eorner. One thing that kind of 
pissed me off, for real, was that he made no 
effort to proteet her on that move. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

That jerk almost broke my ribs. He 
almost knoeked me out. The only way 
I even know what happened is I 
watched it later on TV. 

Meanwhile, I'm slugging it out with Slater, 
and when Sawyer eomes baek at me, I turn 
and pop him one. As he goes baek, he drops 
an elbow on Debra, this young woman who's 
never been in the ring before in her life. The 
angle was, as the villain, Sawyer would deny 
that he elbowed her on purpose, but would 
give this real phony, insineere apology, 
designed to set up our grudge matehes. 



Dark Journey pulled out a steel rod hidden 
in a box of flowers and blasted me, and I 
went eoast to eoast with a blade, ending up 
with about as mueh blood as I ever got. So I 
was selling it, but as all the other babyfaees 
eame out to make the save, I crawled over 
to Debra. The key to the visual was, Debra 
was wearing all white and had platinum 
blonde hair, and I was busted open, so the 
blood on her white outfit really stood out. 
The last thing the TV viewers saw was me 
eradling Debra in my arms, drenehed in 
blood, sereaming, "Sawyer! Superdome! 
Superdome!" 

This all led up to a big mateh on 
Thanksgiving night in 1985 at the 
Superdome. Mid-South was running a deal 
with Crockett Promotions, the group that had 
taken what was onee Georgia's spot on eable 
station WTBS, where we would hold a eouple 
of live Mid-South matehes for the Superdome 
fans and then broadeast a elosed-eireuit feed 



of 1985's Starreade event. 

Our live main event was Slater and Sawyer 
against Hacksaws Duggan and Reed, with 
Debra in our eorner and Dark Journey in 
theirs. It was a brutal mateh—Reed and me, 
Sawyer and Slater, we were just beating the 
dog (no pun intended) out of eaeh other, and 
it ended up with Debra and Dark Journey 
going at it, although that did not go as 
planned. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

Dark Journey interfered a lot, and 
when she jumped into the ring, I 
jumped in to go after her. I had a 
button-up shirt on, and when we 
started grappling, she grabbed my 
shirt and it eame eompletely open! At 
least I had a belt on, and the shirt was 
tueked in, so I was able to pull it baek 
shut, but I mean.Jt was too late. 

That was when I learned never to 
wear a button-up shirt to the ring. 



Yeah, she popped right out, and got the 
biggest crowd reaetion of the night! Debra 
got going pretty good, too, though. After the 
mateh was over and we got to the baek, 
Debra had her fists elenehed, and she had 
elumps of Dark Journey's hair in her hands. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

I swear, I don't remember even 
touehing her hair. 

We aetually had managed to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with some friends in 
New Orleans, but they were unavailable a 
month later when we were working 
Ohristmas night there. It was something my 
own kids would experience with me in later 
years, but that was just how the business 
went—not a lot of family time during the 
holidays. 

Debra went with me again, and the only 
plaee open to eat on Ohristmas was Waffle 
House. So that was our Ohristmas in 1985. 

Not long after, I had a mateh in Baton 



Rouge with Slater in which I almost killed 
him, eompletely by aeeident. We were doing 
a finish where we would brawl, and he would 
leave the ring and run to the dressing room, 
thereby losing by eountout. I got so eaught 
up in the excitement that I grabbed the 
ringside mie as he was headed down the 
aisle, and I yelled, "Let's get him, everyone!" 

I knew it was a mistake the seeond the 
words eame out of my mouth. Dozens of 
crazed Cajun fans swarmed into the aisles 
after Slater. He made his getaway, and later, 
in the dressing room, he hollered, "Duggan, 
what were you thinking?" 

I had to apologize; it was just one of those 
times my enthusiasm took over my brain. I 
did learn a lesson that night about thinking 
about what I said to the fans. 

For all the travel we did on those godawful 
two-lane roads, some of the worst seares 
happened elose to home. One time, Debra 



was driving, and we were in a little town 
outside Baton Rouge in kind of a suburban 
area. I was sleeping in the passenger seat, 
and Debra was going straight through an 
interseetion, beeause she had a green light. 

This kid in a Corvette eoming from the side 
had a red light, but he blew right through it, 
and Debra ended up elipping the tail end of 
the Corvette, which spun around and hit 
another ear that was stopped on the other 
side of the interseetion. 

I hit my head on the window, which busted 
me open (or as they say in wrestling, "I got 
a little juiee!"), but if I hadn't been wearing 
my seatbelt, I'd have shot eompletely 
through the windshield. I was definitely 
awake then! 

Sinee it was one of those little towns where 
everyone knows everyone, people were 
eoming by to see the wrecked Corvette of 
the kid (he was about 19) who had run the 
light. Someone walked by and said, "Oh, his 



dad's gonna be so mad." 

I looked up and said, "His dad? What about 
me? That [I pointed at the wreck of what 
had been my Toronado] is my ear!" 

It was unbelievable—everyone there knew 
who the Corvette driver was. 

I have always tried to keep my temper in 
eheek, but it was really starting to snowball 
and I was just getting madder and madder. 
Debra and I were lueky to be alive, and all 
these people eould talk about was the 
smashed Corvette and this "poor kid's" dad. 
It took everything I had to keep my mouth 
shut while the eops eleared the interseetion. 
DEBRA SAYS: 

I saw the Corvette out of the eorner of 
my eye, but I really didn't think he 
was going to blow through the red 
light. By the time I realized he wasn't 
going to stop, it was too late. 

I was only doing about 45 mph. I 
almost avoided hitting him, too, by 



slamming on the brakes, but I still 
eaught the end of his ear, which spun 
him around. 

Later, I was sitting on the guardrail, 
and Jim eame up and asked if I was 
okay. I said I was, but I was shaken 
up, and I wanted to know when we'd 
be able to go home. 

Jim looked at me for a seeond and 
said, "Home? Debra, we still have a 
show to do in New Orleans." 

One of the people on the right-hand 
side of the erash site had seen what 
happened, and they recognized Jim, 
so when he said he needed to get to 
Baton Rouge to rent a ear, they 
offered to take him in their piekup 
truek. 

There was just one eateh—first, we 
had to go to their house and meet 
their parents. We ended up going 40 
miles out of the way, eaeh direetion, 



to say hi to their folks. So we went to 
Baton Rouge to rent the ear, to New 
Orleans for the show, then all the way 
baek. When we passed by the gas 
station near where the wreck had 
been, our poor ear was just a mess—it 
was eompletely totaled. 

The weird thing was, for all the mishaps I 
had, I was able to avoid tons more thanks to 
my experiences driving in bad eonditions. 
More than onee, I was able to drive (slowly, 
but safely) through patehes of iey roads, past 
and around pileups of vehieles, and make it 
through without a problem. And I eould do 
that beeause I had learned over the years 
(and thousands of miles) when to brake, 
how not to brake too mueh, plus when and 
which way to pull the steering wheel to keep 
from losing eontrol on a wet or iey road. 

A lot of times we had to drive fast, beeause 
we'd have shows two nights in a row in 
towns hundreds of miles apart. Onee, I had 



Debra with me, and we were eoming through 
Beaumont, Texas, just east of Houston. It 
was so foggy we eould hardly see anything 
at all, when all of a sudden, a herd of cows 
stood on the road right in my path. 
DEBRASAYS: 

I'd never seen anything like the way 
he drove through that, and the only 
way I ean deseribe it is that the ear 
was like Pae-Man, with Jim zigging 
and zagging, and he managed to 
avoid every single one of those 
animals. 

But I notieed there had been several 
sets of headlights behind us, and one 
by one, they disappeared. And there 
was no plaee for those poor people to 
turn, so it wasn't like they just pulled 
off the road. 

We stopped at the very first gas 
station we got to after that, beeause 
Jim and I were both worried enough 



about folks driving along that road 
that we wanted to eall the eops and 
let them know about the unsafe 
eonditions, but I still wonder about 
those poor people with the 
disappearing headlights. 

Even though the travel was a grind, the 
Mid-South days were a lot of fun. We did 
thousands of miles a week, mostly on two- 
lane roads in the middle of nowhere, but we 
often traveled four to a ear, and that gave us 
time to eome up with ideas for our own 
angles and bits. And for a guy who was sueh 
a foreeful boss, Bill Watts was aetually 
reeeptive to the guys who had ideas. 

Around Mareh of 1986, Watts saw the trend 
was definitely going toward national TV, and 
he tried to take Mid-South nationwide, 
ehanging the name to the Universal 
Wrestling Federation. 

Around that time, Jake "The Snake" 
Roberts started ealling me, telling me I 



needed to move up to the WWF, as he had 
done a month before. 

"You really need to get up here," he said. 
"The payoffs are great, and the houses are 
big." 

Those ealls got me thinking, but I was 
doing okay, so I stuek it out with Watts for a 
while. 

One of his big early events was the May 29, 
1986, tournament in Houston to crown the 
UWF heavyweight ehampion. I was a top 
seed, as I went down in history as the final 
North Ameriean ehampion (Mid-South's top 
singles title). In the finals, I met new heel 
and old friend Terry Gordy, as The Freebirds 
were among the new talent Watts brought 
in. 

Before our final mateh, One Man Gang 
(another new arrival) showed up with 
Skandor Akbar to ehallenge me. We brawled 
out of the ring, and Gang ran my head into 
the eorner post of the ring. Unfortunately, 



Gang was blinder than a bat, and I was 
blinder than Gang. Baek then, there were 
bolts stieking out of the eorner posts where 
the ropes and turnbuekle eonneeted to the 
ring. On this post, the bolt was stieking out, 
and neither of us saw it, so when he ran me 
into the post, that bolt went right into my 
head. 

It eraeked my skull, and they took me baek 
to the dressing room. Paul Boeseh was one 
of the first promoters to have a nurse 
stationed baekstage, and we all knew her as 
"Bad Breath Sally," beeause she had the 
worst breath of anyone I ever met. 

She was trying to treat me, and I knew I 
had to get baek out there quick to faee 
Gordy, but I was pissed. I was eussing 
everyone in sight. My head was squirting 
pretty good, and Sally took an Aee bandage 
and wrapped it around my head. 

I stomped around the dressing room and 
baek toward the ring, still pissed, and the 



bandage started riding up on my head to the 
point vvhere, as DiBiase later put it, "Duggan 
looked like a Conehead out there!" 

It must have been a weird moment, 
beeause I was stomping around, sereaming 
and eussing, but the sight of "Conehead" 
Duggan had everyone else in the dressing 
room trying to keep from giggling, even 
though they knew I was really hurt. 

Meanwhile, Gordy had no idea how badly I 
was injured. In Houston, the heel and 
babyfaee loeker rooms were on opposite 
sides of the Sam Houston Coliseum, and 
Gordy was in the other dressing room. 

I kind of remember going baek to the ring, 
but the building was spinning around and 
around, and that whole mateh is kind of a 
blur. I do remember a spot where Gordy was 
in the ring and I was on the floor, and he 
reaehed down to grab me up by my hair and 
drag me in. He later said that when part of 
my sealp eame loose and gave Gordy a guiek 



peek at my skull, it was "like peeling a 
banana." He had blood all over his hands 
and just kind of reeoiled baek, yelling, "Aw, 
shit!" 

I went to a hospital after the mateh that 
night (in which Gordy beeame the first UWF 
ehamp), but I had that old-sehool mentality 
and felt the show had to go on, so the next 
night I was in the next town, ready to go. 
This went on for a few nights until my head 
swelled up so bad I eould hardly move, not 
beeause I was getting full of myself, but from 
blood poisoning. Even my ears swelled up. 

Gang felt awful about it, but I knew he 
didn't do it on purpose. Some guys were 
eareless with their opponents in the ring, but 
Gang was never like that. Aeeidents happen, 
and when you got two big guys out there, 
flying around, people were going to get 
injured. 

In faet, injury was the reason I ehanged 
from using the spear as a finisher to the "Old 



Glory" kneedrop and flying elothesline. This 
was right around the time I first went into 
the WWF, and right around the time I had 
one of my arthroseopie knee surgeries to 
repair damage eaused by doing the flying 
spear. Hulk Hogan was the one who said to 
me, "Why are you killing yourself flying 
through the air like that, when you eould get 
just as big a pop using a running elothesline? 
Maybe you jump a little on the elothesline, 
but you still wouldn't be flying like that, 
beeause that's where you're gonna get hurt." 

After a few months of life in the new UWF, 
I deeided that my best option for making a 
living was with the WWF, so I ealled Vinee in 
the fall of 1986. Vinee always got aeeused of 
swiping guys from the other promotions, but 
I'd bet a lot of those guys were the ones who 
made first eontaet with Vinee, even though 
I'm friends with a lot of guys who say, "Yeah, 
Vinee ealled me..." 

He didn't eall me—I ealled Vinee; well, I 



ealled his offiee. Vinee didn't take my eall, 
but he did return it. We set up a meeting, 
and I liked what I heard about the 
opportunity to make some money. 

At the time, Debra and I were living in 
Pineville, Louisiana, and I had to talk with 
her about it, beeause the WWF travel 
sehedule was even more notorious than 
what Bill Watts'guys were used to. 

I gave Bill Watts my notiee, worked out my 
last dates for him, and I was WWF-bound! 



10. The Sheik and I 

I had thought I was a pretty big deal in 
Mid-South. Hell, I had headlined shows at 
the Superdome. But when I saw Hulk Hogan 
headlining WWF shows that were drawing 
tens of thousands of people every night, I 
thought, Wow. This is a whole different 
level. 

One thing I believed then and still believe 
now is that Madison Square Garden in New 
York City was the top of the mountain; no 
matter what kind of performer you were— 
singer, eomie, wrestler—if you eould draw a 
crowd to Madison Square Garden, you had 
made it. And in our business, the WWF had 
beeome the dominant foree, so being near 
the top there meant I had made it. 

From the moment I debuted for the World 
Wrestling Federation in early 1987, I was 
getting a really strong push, building me up 



as a strong patriot going against the evil 
foreigners Nikolai Volkoff and the Iron Sheik. 
In one of our early brawls, I even bled a little 
on WWF TV, which was almost unheard of at 
that time. 

As a WWF eharaeter, Nikolai Volkoff was a 
proud, anti-Ameriean Communist from the 
Soviet Union, the (now-defunct) Communist 
superpower that was the U.S.A.'s foe in the 
Cold War. Of eourse, in real life, Volkoff was 
from Yugoslavia and was one of the most 
kind-hearted, generous gentlemen in the 
business. Fle was someone who truly loved 
the freedom that the U.S.A. stands for, but 
he played his "Evil Commie" role well. As 
part of his gimmiek, Volkoff would insist on 
singing the Soviet national anthem before 
his matehes; this was something he'd started 
doing in Mid-South baek in 1984 when he 
and I feuded in Bill Watts'territory. It always 
got him a lot of heat with the fans, and he'd 
been doing it in the WWF for more than two 



years by the time I arrived. Funny thing—I 
don't think it was ever the exact same song 
twice. 

Anyway, as a proud Ameriean, I was 
always finding ways to interfere with his 
singing his Communist anthem; one time, I 
eut the mierophone as he was singing. Think 
about that—if you tried that today, OSHA 
would be all over you. 

I would eut strong, patriotie promos, where 
I'd say that no one was going to sing the 
anthem of an anti-Ameriean eountry while 
Hacksaw Duggan was around. Probably the 
strongest was at VVrestleMania III, the 
VVVVF's legendary 1987 mega-event in 
Miehigan's Pontiae Silverdome, where I 
snatehed the mie before Volkoff and the Iron 
Sheik (Khosrow Vaziri, an Iranian athlete 
who was a strong amateur wrestler before 
defeeting to the U.S.A. in the 1970s) had 
their tag mateh against The Killer Bees, 
Brian Blair and Jim Brunzell. I got a huge 



eheer when I said Volkoff wouldn't be singing 
his Russian anthem, "beeause this is the land 
of the free and the home of the brave/' 
which is aetually kind of funny, if you think 
about it. 

Before the show started, I looked out in 
awe of that ineredible crowd, billed as 
93,000 people. Of eourse, I was out there 
without my glasses, so all I eould tell, at 
first, was that the first three rows looked full. 

I ended up running in on the mateh, 
blasting the Sheik and Volkoff with my trusty 
2x4, as that reeord crowd in the Silverdome 
eheered me. Being in front of a crowd that 
huge was awesome, and I got ehills after I 
eleared the ring and had that huge crowd 
ehanting "U-S-A! U-S-A!" along with me. It 
was an ineredible moment, the thrill of a 
lifetime, and anyone watching eould tell that 
with the buildup the WWF had given me to 
that point, they had some big things planned 
for me. 



I was also excited about the planned 
program with Volkoff beeause I was 
eomfortable working with him—we'd had a 
series of matehes in Mid-South three years 
earlier, and I had a lot of respeet for him as 
a gentleman, like I said earlier, but also as 
one hell of an athlete. He was ineredibly 
powerful—in his heyday, he had a ehest that 
you eould have rested a ean of soda on top 
of. 

Nikolai and I had something in eommon, 
too—we both had problems with Manny 
Fernandez. Manny, as you might reeall, 
"aeeidentally" disloeated my shoulder in a 
mateh in San Antonio. Well, Volkoff had a 
problem with him, too, a eouple of years 
earlier, during a mateh in Florida. Manny 
potatoed him onee too often, and Nikolai hit 
Manny so many times and so quickly that 
Manny eouldn't even fall down. Every time 
Manny would start to go down one way, 
Nikolai would hit him so hard that he 



ehanged his trajeetory. 

Nikolai was an ineredibly niee man, but he 
was also an ineredibly strong man and a 
genuine tough guy—he knew how to box, 
and he knew how to fight. But I never had a 
problem with Nikolai, beeause he was a 
genuinely good guy, and to this day, every 
time I see him, he asks how my sister 
Sheila's doing. 

Anyway, we eontinued the feud with either 
Nikolai and the Iron Sheik against myself, or 
both of them against me and a partner, for 
the next several weeks. Our series was really 
taking off. 

On May 26, 1987, we flew into Newark, 
New Jersey, for a show that night in Asbury 
Park. I was in the baggage elaim area, 
waiting for my gear to eome out on the 
eonveyer belt, when the Iron Sheik walked 
up to me and said, "Eh, Hacksaw, maybe I 
ride with you? I don't have eredit eard [to get 
a rental ear]." 



Now, I was new to the eompany, and I 
didn't want to be rude to a guy who'd been 
there forever, but I was also over 18, so I 
want to make very elear that I take full 
responsibility for my own deeisions here. I 
know this whole thing has beeome an 
infamous story in wrestling, and I am here to 
tell you folks reading this the whole story, for 
the first time. But please know that while I 
am ineluding all the details, I make no 
excuses. 

Maybe I should have had reservations 
about being seen giving a ride to someone I 
was feuding against so heavily, but the 
kayfabe mentality that the old-sehoolers had 
was dying out, and the sense of it was not as 
strong in the WWF as it had been with Bill 
Watts' Mid-South territory. To be honest, as 
a newcomer, I was aetually kind of excited 
that the Iron Sheik wanted to ride with me. 

We were headed up the turnpike (it was 
just about 50 miles from the airport to where 



we were working that night, in Asbury Park), 
and Sheik said, "Well, maybe we stop and 
have a beer, Hacksaw." 

I had never been mueh of a beer drinker—I 
would drink vodka or whiskey when I was 
out drinking, but that was about it—and I 
told Sheik I didn't feel mueh like having a 
beer. 

But he kept asking—this guy really wanted 
to have a beer—so we stopped at a 
eonvenienee store and pieked up a six-pack 
of Saint Pauli Girl beer. 

I had about five or six doobies rolled up in 
a plastie baggie and stashed under the 
driver's seat. I was smoking one as we 
headed down the Garden State Parkway 
toward Asbury Park. Sheik was drinking one 
of the beers and asked me if I wanted one, 
and I said, "Sure, what the hell." 

I really didn't think anything of having an 
open eontainer of beer in the ear, even 
though somewhere in the baek of my mind I 



knew it was probably against the law in New 
Jersey. I was just so used to the attitude 
that people had in Louisiana, where things 
were totally different—heek, in Louisiana, 
along the major roadways, we had drive-thru 
daiquiri huts. 

So I wasn't even worrying about eoneealing 
my beer when I drove right by a New Jersey 
state trooper, but a few seeonds later, I 
notieed that the trooper had pulled onto the 
roadway and was right behind us. I still 
didn't appreeiate how serious the situation 
was when he hit his lights and pulled us 
over. 

The trooper walked up to the ear and said, 
"Lieense and registration." 

I handed them over, and he asked me to 
get out of the ear and walk around to the 
baek of it. 

When I got there, he said, "Sir, I smelled 
something in there, and I'm going to seareh 
the vehiele. Do you have anything in the ear 



you want to tell me about?" 

I didn't know what to think, beeause while I 
don't know that the eops in Louisiana would 
have let me go after finding marijuana in my 
ear, I ean say that the patrol offieers there 
were willing to eut me breaks from time to 
time, not just beeause they knew me as 
some famous wrestler, but beeause a lot of 
them knew me personally. Offieers who 
patrolled their eommunities used to have 
some diseretion in dealing with people there, 
beeause they often knew the people who 
lived there better than any judge or other 
publie offieial. 

Of eourse, eops ean't eut you a break today 
even if they wanted to, beeause everything's 
being reeorded, whether it's one of those 
dashboard video eameras, reeordings of their 
radio transmissions, or a thousand other 
ways of eleetronieally monitoring everything 
those offieers do. Plus, just like a lot of 
people in every walk of life, some eops now 



have a different attitude. We live in an era of 
gossip Internet sites and reality TV, vvhere 
people with no talent whatsoever ean get 
famous anyway, and eops are only human— 
it's natural that some of them would love the 
opportunity to bust someone who's been on 
TV, beeause there would naturally be some 
publieity attaehed to that. 

But getting baek to May 26, 1987, onee the 
trooper told me he was going to seareh the 
ear, I knew I should just tell him the truth, so 
I said, "Yes, sir, there's a small amount of 
marijuana under the driver's seat." 

If he appreeiated my honesty, he wasn't 
letting on, beeause he firmly said, "Hands on 
the hood, feet baek, and spread 'em." 

I did what he said, but I also said, "Offieer, 
we don't want any trouble. We're just 
passing through town, professional wrestlers 
on our way to a show." 

I thought explaining myself would help, but 
the next thing I knew, he was radioing for 



baekup, and vvithin minutes, there was a 
swarm of patrol ears around our ear. These 
state offieers were pretty intimidating guys 
in their erisp khaki uniforms, sunglasses, 
patent-leather boots, and those belts that 
held everything from handeuffs to maee to 
nightstieks. 

But I definitely eannot say that they 
mistreated me. They even double-euffed me, 
which meant that they used two pairs of 
handeuffs—one of eaeh euff around one of 
my wrists, and then the other half of eaeh 
pair of handeuffs euffed to eaeh other. This 
was not something they had to do, but it 
was very deeent of them to do it that way; I 
was a big guy, and using one pair of 
handeuffs to restrain me as they would a 
normal-sized person would have been 
extremely uneomfortable for me. 

Then, the troopers pulled the Sheik out of 
the ear. He had one of those little man-purse 
things, and they opened it up. A vial of white 



povvder (which later tested positive as being 
eoeaine) fell out when they set his little bag 
down on the ear, and they arrested him on 
the spot. They put us in separate ears and 
drove us to the New Jersey State Poliee 
depot. 

I ended up being eharged with an open- 
eontainer violation, for the beer that the first 
offieer had seen me with, and a 
misdemeanor eharge of possession of 
marijuana. But when they got us to their 
station, they did a full inventory and seareh, 
and the Sheik's little purse-thing had two 
grams of eoeaine in it, which was a felony 
amount. 

I ean't lie to you—in wrestling, the boys all 
talk about eaeh other, and everyone has at 
least a pretty good idea what everyone else 
is up to. Even though I hadn't seen it, I 
figured the Sheik probably had some eoeaine 
on him when I agreed to let him ride with 
me. Like I said, it was poor judgment, and I 



make no excuses for it. 

But after they found that eoeaine, the 
seareh was on. They rooted through every 
poeket of every artiele of elothing and looked 
at every slip of paper. And that meant a lot 
of slips of paper—as wrestlers, we always 
had to keep every reeeipt of every expense. 
And those offieers shook out every reeeipt 
we had, shaking eaeh slip of paper like they 
were expecting to shake loose even more 
eoeaine. 

They went through everything we had. The 
last things they went through were our 
wallets. They went through mine and didn't 
find anything of interest, but when they 
opened up the Sheik's wallet—boom! 
Another gram of eoeaine fell out. 

The way the eops looked at it, he had three 
grams in separate eontainers, which (to 
them) justified eharging the Sheik with 
possession with intent to distribute, a more 
serious eharge than simple possession of the 



exact same amount. I already felt awful 
about having been eaught with something so 
stupid, but I was praetieally an angel with 
my little beer and five joints eompared to my 
traveling eompanion. I signed an appearanee 
bond and was released, but the Sheik had to 
appear before a judge for an arraignment. 

Of eourse, I was still the Sheik's ride to the 
show in Asbury Park that night, so I eouldn't 
just leave him there. I had a paperbaek book 
I was reading, and I'd made my way through 
half the damn thing when the Sheik finally 
eame out of the eourtroom hours later. 

The eops had left our ear in an off-road 
area near where we'd been stopped, so a 
patrol unit took us baek to the ear, and Sheik 
and I resumed our drive to Asbury Park, 
where he and I were wrestling eaeh other in 
a grudge mateh as one of that night's main 
events. 

Okay, so there's not mueh question about 
what the dumbest thing I did that day was, 



right? But the seeond-dumbest thing of the 
day was probably that when I got to the 
Asbury Park show that night, I didn't tell 
anyone—not any of the baekstage brass, no 
one—what had happened. I aetually thought 
that the whole ineident would fly under the 
radar. Brilliant move, right? 

My first eall that evening was to Debra. I 
told her, "Honey, we got busted today, but I 
don't think anybody knows." 

Debra took the news pretty well, mainly 
beeause she was looking at it the way I was 
looking at it—I had gotten a misdemeanor 
arrest for a little pot, not exactly the erime of 
the eentury. But neither one of us had looked 
at the bigger pieture. 

That pieture beeame elear the next 
morning, when Debra ealled me at the hotel 
where I was staying and said, "Jim, 
everybody knows! The phone's been ringing 
off the hook here! All your friends have 
ealled to eheek on you, and it's all over the 



news." 

Another thing I regret about this mess is 
that I didn't eall my dad about it. He was still 
the ehief of poliee in Glens Falls, so he went 
into work that morning and got ambushed by 
media people asking about what had 
happened. Here he was, one of the most 
respeeted poliee ehiefs in that part of the 
eountry, and he had to hear questions about 
his son involved in a eoeaine ease. Even 
though it wasn't mine, I was kind of found 
guilty by assoeiation. I still feel awful about 
putting my dad in that situation, all beeause 
I hadn't really appreeiated the magnitude of 
it. 

But he handled himself as professionally as 
ever. He only had one eomment for any 
reporter asking about my arrest: "My son's 
over 21." 

We ended up being the main story on the 
baek eover of that morning's New York Daily 
News, with a headline that read, "Boozing 



Bozos," with a pieture of the Sheik and a 
pieture of me. In all the news stories about it 
over the next few days, the main words that 
jumped out at readers were eoeaine, 
professional wrestlers, and marijuana. 

And, of eourse, they all made a big deal out 
of the faet that the guy I'd been busted with 
was my "hated rival," the man I was 
wrestling against that same night. 

That morning, May 27, my first eall after 
hearing from Debra was the eall I should 
have made the day before—I ealled my pop. 
God bless him, he was never anything but 
100 pereent supportive. 

"Jim," he said, "did you get arrested for 
eoeaine?" 

I said, "No, sir, Dad, I got arrested for 
marijuana." 

He raised his voiee a little, and he said, "I 
knew sooner or later you were gonna get 
arrested for that shit!" 

But I think he just needed to get that out 



of his system, beeause from then on, every 
single word he said to me about it was 
totally supportive. And it wasn't just him— 
my whole family rallied around me, and I will 
never be able to thank them enough for how 
mueh they took up for me, both publiely and 
privately, with people who had known me 
personally. 

After I finished talking with my dad, the 
next eall was to Vinee MeMahon. Now, I 
know a lot of people in the wrestling 
business have laid out horror stories about 
working with Vinee, but he treated me pretty 
fairly, and as mueh of a workaholic as he's 
always been, he was aetually fairly 
approaehable baek in 1987. 

Still, having to eall Vinee MeMahon was not 
something people looked forward to, even 
under the best of eireumstanees. I was 
dreading the eonversation even as I dialed 
his offiee number. 

Usually, ealling Vinee at the offiee meant 



sitting on hold for five minutes, listening to 
that awful Muzak that eompanies pipe over 
their phone lines while you wait. However, 
when I ealled his offiee that morning and told 
the reeeptionist, "Hi, it's Jim Duggan for 
Vinee MeMahon," it was almost 
instantaneous, like, eliek-eliek, "Jim?" 

And I will remember verbatim what he said 
next until the day I die: "Jim, what have you 
done to us?" 

"Vinee," I said, 'Tm ashamed." 

He said, "Turn in your tiekets, and go 
home!" 

Boom! He had hung up the phone. 

Baek then, the wrestlers had staeks of 
paper tiekets that we used to get from town 
to town when we were on tour. Telling me to 
return mine had the same effeet as that 
eoaeh telling me to turn in my playbook—it 
meant they were done with me. I was 
devastated. 

I found out later that pretty mueh the same 



thing happened to Iron Sheik—Vinee fired 
him on the spot. 

What happened next is a story that very 
few people know about. After returning my 
WWF tiekets, I now had to find a flight baek 
home to Louisiana. I booked a tieket to get 
me home, but then my flight got postponed. 
I had nothing else to do but wait, so I went 
to a bar a few bloeks from the airport and I 
got smashed. When it was time to go, I 
made yet another terrible deeision in a series 
of them—I aetually drove myself baek to the 
airport. Almost immediately after I pulled out 
of the bar, a poliee ear pulled behind me and 
followed me all the way to the airport. 
Espeeially after what had gone down the day 
before, I was seared out of my mind. 

I remember trying to eoneentrate on 
driving so as not to get pulled over, but I 
kept thinking, How stupid ean one man be? 

I think the fear of that situation aetually 
might have sobered me up a bit, beeause I 



made it baek to the airport vvithout a 
problem and flew baek home. My wife pieked 
me up at the airport, and there wasn't a 
whole lot of eonversation along the way. 

Over the next eouple of weeks, my family 
really took the brunt of the publieity and a 
lot of the embarrassment. I went baek home 
to Louisiana, beeause my pop and my sisters 
felt like the best thing I eould do was to be 
out of the spotlight for a while and hopefully 
let things die down. 

I felt like a heel the whole time, even 
though keeping a low profile was something 
my pop had reeommended. He was doing 
interviews with our loeal news station (Glens 
Falls reeeived the Albany affiliates) in front 
of the house where I'd grown up. The two 
loeal newspapers dredged up every nasty 
detail on me they eould find, and my family 
in Glens Falls really went through hell with 
those media people. Meanwhile, I was in 
Louisiana, holed up in my house in the 



vvoods. 

I follovved another pieee of adviee from my 
pop vvhile I was there—I didn't read the 
paper, and I didn't watch TV. Fortunately, I 
wasn't faeing the kind of media onslaught my 
poor family was faeing in New York—in 
Louisiana, it really wasn't that big of a story. 

I did spend some time feeling angry— 
feeling sorry for myself, if I'm being honest. I 
would sit on the poreh and drink a lot of 
whiskey, and if any rabbits hopped by my 
house, I'd use my rifle to blow them in two. I 
was a very different guy baek then; these 
days, the most interaetion I have with 
wildlife is feeding the dueks that waddle 
around the pond near our home in South 
Carolina. 

A few weeks went by, and while I was 
hunkered down in Louisiana, my old buddy 
Jake "The Snake" Roberts was pleading my 
ease to Vinee MeMahon every ehanee he got. 
Jake has had his share of problems over the 



years, but he was almost always a good 
friend to me. In 1987, he also was one of the 
most popular wrestlers in the WWF, so he 
had a little more pull with Vinee than a lot of 
guys. He ealled me a eouple of times, first to 
let me know he was going to bat for me. 

From what I learned later, Jake would tell 
Vinee, "Look, Duggan just got eaught by 
eireumstanee, no different than if he'd been 
in a ear wreck. You know the Sheik was 
gonna get into trouble at some point." 

Jake really tried, but Vinee was pretty firm 
against bringing me baek. A few days after 
Jake's initial ealls, Jake ealled again to tell 
me about a big speeeh Vinee had given the 
boys. 

At a TV taping in Buffalo, just a few days 
after I'd gotten fired, Vinee ealled a meeting 
of all the wrestlers and pounded on the 
podium as he said, "This job is bigger than a 
six-pack and a blowjob! Duggan and Sheik 
will never, ever work for the WWF again!" 



I listened as Jake told me what Vinee had 
said, and after a eouple of silent seeonds, 
Jake said out loud what I'd been thinking: 
"Jim, brother, you're screwed. You're done." 

At that point, I went on a serious bender. I 
was tearing it up with whiskey and drugs, 
beeause I was really in a dark plaee. A week 
or so went by, and I got to thinking, Well, I 
gotta go to work, somehow, somewhere. 

I aetually ealled the NWA, which by 1987 
wasn't really the international union of 
promoters that it had been when I broke into 
the business. It was Jim Crockett 
Promotions, the TBS-anehored eompany that 
was Vinee MeMahon's elosest eompetition. I 
still had memories of Crockett that were less 
than fond, but Dusty Rhodes, whom I'd 
worked with before and gotten along with, 
was booking the area. I ealled Dusty and 
lined up a job interview in Atlanta, but within 
a day or two of making that eall, I got 



another eall, this time from Bruee Pritehard. 

Bruee had worked as an assistant to 
Houston promoter Paul Boeseh, and Boeseh 
switched his allegianee to the WWF in April 
of 1987 when Bill Watts sold Mid-South 
Sports to Crockett. When Boeseh made his 
move, his staff, ineluding Bruee, went with 
him. For Bruee, it ended up being a big 
move, as Bruee Pritehard ended up working 
for Vinee for more than 25 years. 

At this point, Bruee wasn't very high up the 
food ehain, but he was working hard at the 
WWF offiees in Connecticut in what today is 
ealled "talent relations." 

"Just keep your head down," Bruee said, 
"and lay low. We're going to bring you baek." 

So I kept my head down and I laid low, just 
like he said. At the end of August, I got a eall 
from the WWF—not with an offer to eome 
baek full time, but to let me know Paul 
Boeseh himself had insisted on bringing me 
into a show in Houston that was very 



personal to him. It was to be held on August 
28, 1987, and that night in the Sam Houston 
Coliseum was going to be Boeseh's 
retirement show, his final night as the offieial 
promoter of Houston Wrestling. 

Paul Boeseh had been a loeal institution in 
Houston dating baek to the 1940s when 
Houston Wrestling first aired, making it one 
of the first televised wrestling shows in the 
eountry. In faet, here's something you might 
not have known—Boeseh did play-by-play for 
the first Houston matehes to be broadeast, 
which made him the first sportseaster in the 
history of Houston television. 

Boeseh had wrestled around the eountry in 
the 1930s before joining the U.S. Army 
during World War II. He was a deeorated 
eombat veteran when he returned to eivilian 
life, and to wrestling, at the end of the war. 
He even wrote a book about his wartime 
experiences, ealled A Forest in Hell. Boeseh 
was the assistant promoter in Houston for 



deeades until he took over in 1967, follovving 
the death of promoter Morris Sigel. Wrestlers 
everyvvhere were used to unfairly low 
payoffs, but Paul was also known as the last 
of the good payoff men—when you wrestled 
in Houston, you knew you were going to get 
at least something approaehing what you 
deserved. 

Paul was a good man, and I would have 
been proud to work that show under any 
eireumstanees, but it espeeially meant a lot 
to me that he would go out of his way to 
have me booked on that show when he 
knew I'd had a rough time. 

I was booked against my old pal, Ted 
DiBiase, in a mateh that the program for that 
night billed as a "feud-settler." 

DiBiase had gone to work for the WWF in 
May of 1987, just after Bill Watts ended up 
getting out of the business by selling his 
UWF to Crockett Promotions. It was funny, 
beeause in my last weeks with the UWF, 



Teddy alvvays said, "Man, I ean't go to the 
WWF! You guys all have gimmieks— 
Haeksavv, JYD, Jake the Snake—I'm just 
plain old Ted DiBiase." 

Of eourse, he ended up with the best 
gimmiek of them all, as "The Million Dollar 
Man." 

We all thought he had won the lottery, 
beeause as The Million Dollar Man, he had to 
live the gimmiek—he had a valet, Virgil (a 
wrestler named Mike Jones), and was 
getting ehauffeured in a limousine. Teddy 
would be staying in some four-star hotel 
eaeh night, while we were in the Super 8. He 
flew first-elass, while we erammed into 
eoaeh. 

Virgil even earried his bags in publie. Ted 
would say, "C'mon, Virgil, it's not gonna look 
right—you gotta earry the bags." 

I always thought Teddy was the perfeet 
Million Dollar Man, beeause that was kind of 
an extension of his own GQ self, and he 



earried it off perfeetly. 

The night of the Boeseh show, my mateh 
with DiBiase was going great...until my 
hamstring blew out. It eame out of nowhere 
—Teddy and I had done this spot thousands 
of times, where he'd go for a kiek, then I'd 
eateh the foot, spin him around, and give 
him an atomie drop. But on this night, I 
missed the foot and jerked down too far as I 
tried to grab it, and my hamstring blew. 

Teddy knew right away something was 
wrong, but we worked through a few more 
minutes before ending the mateh. I was 
determined not to just give up, in part out of 
respeet for Paul Boeseh but even more 
beeause this was my first night baek, and I 
wanted to have a good mateh to prove my 
worth. 

I hobbled to the baek where Jay 
Strongbow, one of the WWF's baekstage 
agents, was standing next to Vinee 
MeMahon. Strongbow said, "Vinee, you gotta 



give the kid some eredit for gutting it out!" 

I think seeing that I vvould alvvays go all 
out for him might have faetored into Vinee's 
deeision to bring me baek. But he's also a 
master taetieian, and if he sees a possible 
use for you, he'll bring you in. Look at his 
history—he's brought in and brought baek 
guys vvho have had very publie problems 
vvith him (Bret Hart) and vvho have been his 
mortal business enemies (Erie Bisehoff). 

I got out of the arena that night as quickly 
as possible, beeause I didn't vvant to be 
pereeived as being injured or vveak. 

Meanvvhile, the legal ease against me kind 
of vvent avvay. I got a form of probation 
vvhere, if I stayed out of trouble (no arrests 
or anything like that) for three months, they 
vvould remove the marijuana eonvietion from 
my reeord. I eompleted my term of 
probation, and that vvas that—I vvas elean. 

Unfortunately, as I look baek over my 
eareer, I don't think I ever, ever fully 



reeovered from that fall. Even though I had a 
good, strong eareer, it probably held me 
baek from getting to that next level, the 
world-championship main event level. 

But I was established and popular enough 
that I had survived an ordeal that a lot of 
guys would not have survived. A lot of guys 
would have erumbled having to deal with all 
of that, and I eame elose to going under a 
eouple of times. I mean, it was seary, 
humiliating, and overwhelming, all at onee— 
talk about going from the penthouse to the 
outhouse! In one, dumbass move, I 
devastated the family that I loved and 
admired, and I derailed my eareer, just as I 
approaehed what was going to be an all-time 
peak for me. 

III tell you something else—it's been 24 
years sinee this happened, and I have never 
again touehed a Saint Pauli Girl beer! 



11. (Prime) Time for a 
Comeback 

Soon after I eame baek, the WWF put me 
on Prime Time Wrestling, the Monday night 
show that predated Monday Night Raw on 
the USA Network. They liked the way I did 
my interviews, how I kept them lively, and 
they felt like I eould flow with the ehatter 
that they did between matehes. 

The Prime Time formula was simple—the 
eo-hosts would sit in a studio and introduee 
matehes from around the eountry, with some 
talk in between. Some of the lineups over 
the years featured various eombinations of 
Vinee MeMahon, Bobby Heenan, Curt Hennig, 
Gorilla Monsoon, and Roddy Piper, among 
others. 

Whoever had the idea to make me a 
temporary eo-host ereated a little frietion 
between myself and Hillbilly Jim. Hillbilly 



was always a friend of mine, but we were 
both babyfaees, our gimmieks were pretty 
similar, and he was another one of the Prime 
Time eo-hosts. When the WWF put us on the 
show together, it ereated a situation where 
we were eonstantly trying to take attention 
from eaeh other. 

Hillbilly and I would talk over eaeh other, 
lean over into eaeh other's eamera shots, 
and just generally mess with eaeh other a 
bit. 

I thought it was just another form of 
friendly eompetition, or at least semifriendly, 
like the games of one-upsmanship wrestlers 
frequently got into when they were 
eompeting for the same spots. But one night, 
I walked into a loeker room to find my 
"friend" Hillbilly Jim in the middle of a pretty 
passionate speeeh to the other boys who 
were in there. 

"You know that Vinee lied to all of us," 
Hillbilly said. "He said he wouldn't hire 



Duggan or Sheik baek, and there's Duggan's 
stuff, sitting right there!" 

I walked in and said, "Hey, Hillbilly, ean I 
talk to you in the shower?" 

He followed me in, and I said, "Hey, 
Hillbilly, shut up!" 

He looked down and said, "Aw, what? I 
didn't mean nothin' by it." 

Uh-huh. 

One thing I did like about doing Prime Time 
was being around guys like Curt Hennig and 
Bobby Heenan, two of the funniest people I 
ever met. Bobby used to sneak vodka into 
the water bottle he was drinking from on 
eamera, and he thought it was hilarious to 
leave his mie on when he went to the 
bathroom between segments. We'd all be 
sitting there, waiting for Bobby to eome baek 
so we eould tape the next bit, and suddenly, 
we'd all hear ppppppppssssssshhhhhh! 

Trust me when I say there were a lot of 
outtakes, funny things that no one will 



probably ever see. 

A lot of the guys were out of eontrol, but a 
lot of people make the wrong eomparisons 
with wrestlers. We're not like a sports team; 
we're more like a roek band. It was a 
different eity every night, in front of a lot of 
people, and we were very visible and 
recognizable. 

Growing up, I eouldn't get a girl for 
anything. I had one girlfriend in high sehool, 
and one eollege sweetheart. But after I 
beeame a wrestler, all of a sudden I was on 
TV and people were paying attention to me. 
My first exposure to that was in 1980 when 
I'd been part of the WWWF. Sometimes, 
we'd be having sueh a good time that other 
things would slip our minds. 

One night, Jake Roberts and I went out 
partying in Detroit in the middle of January. 
Jake was one of my favorite traveling 
partners, and a good friend. I know he's had 
problems, but he was always someone who 



stuek with me. After we turned in that night, 
we woke up in the morning to find about six 
inehes of snow outside. We went out to the 
ear to get some stuff, and when we opened 
the trunk, I don't know which was stiffer— my 
2x4, or Jake's python, Damien, frozen solid. 

Jake worked with an animal handler, 
beeause as you might imagine from the 
previous story, Jake went through a lot of 
snakes. The animal guy's name was Albert, 
and he was a strange dude. He had a 
houseful of snakes, bugs, spiders, and 
lizards. 

A eouple of years later, in 1991, Jake 
beeame a villain and attaeked "Maeho Man" 
Randy Savage with a eobra as part of a new 
feud for the shows. One night right before 
this, we were all playing eards in the loeker 
room, and Albert eame in to announee he 
had found Jake a eobra. He had de- 
venomized it, which we would not learn until 
later, but the thing would still bite you. 



He dumped this 10-foot eobra onto the 
floor, and it started to rise up, like in the 
movies, with its hood flared out around its 
head. We were all baeking up and away from 
this thing, but Albert was just saying, "Don't 
worry!" 

Albert tried to distraet the snake with one 
hand while grabbing at it with the other, but 
the snake darted toward him and bit him 
right on the web of the hand. 

Here's something I learned about eobras 
that day—when they bite, they don't strike 
like a rattlesnake; they bite and hold on! 
Albert had this snake on his hand, sereaming 
in pain, and the whole dressing room 
suddenly looked like a battle royal—we were 
all heading for the door! 

Andre the Giant, who did not like snakes, 
pretty mueh erushed everyone as he made 
his way out of the room. 

A lot of those tough guys were seared to 
death of snakes. One of my best buddies 



was the Junkyard Dog, and more than onee 
when he was on the toilet, I'd take off my 
belt and slide it under the stall. You'd be 
amazed how mueh a belt looks like a snake 
slithering around when you give it a good 
push. 

I got to where the snakes didn't bug me 
too mueh, mainly beeause I got used to 
them traveling with Jake. Sometimes I really 
felt for Jake, too, beeause his walk to the 
ring was like the Bataan Death Mareh. I 
mean, we were working nearly every night, 
doing double-shots on the weekends, and 
every time he walked to the ring, he had to 
earry 100 pounds of python in a bag, slung 
over his shoulder, every step of the way. 

Meanwhile, I'd be baekstage, saying, "Hey, 
eould somebody find me a 2x4, please? Hey, 
thanks, buddy." 

Onee, we were driving to a show down 
south. We were flying down the road in a 
rented Lineoln, with Damien the python (the 



fourth, sixth, ninth—who knows?) in his bag 
in the baekseat. The snake was pushing to 
get out of the bag like they always were—it 
was really a pretty horrible life for the snake, 
if you think about it. 

A lot of guys didn't like Jake, for whatever 
reason, and they'd take it out on the snake. 
As a heel move in the ring, they'd put the 
boots to the snake, but they were really 
kieking the thing. You won't see Vinee having 
guys bringing a snake in a bag to the ring 
today—he'd have PETA all over him. 

Anyway, we were eruising right along when 
I looked in the rearview mirror and saw this 
great big python head looking over my 
shoulder. 

And I know you're probably reading this, 
going, "Oh, eome on, Hacksaw, they're not 
poisonous! Don't be sueh a baby." 

Well, yeah, but they bite! And this is a 100- 
pound snake biting your ass, you know? You 
think a bug bite's bad? This thing's mouth 



looked like it eould swallow a softball. 

I yelped and hit the brakes. We went 
sliding into the parking lot of a Stuekey's. 
There were all these families in these old- 
fashioned roeking ehairs they had outside, 
watching two burly men with long hair bring 
their ear to a sereeehing halt, get out, and 
start fighting with a python. We got the thing 
baek into its bag and took off. 

To this day, I bet there's some guy in 
Alabama telling his friends, "I'm tellin' you, 
you'll never believe what I saw! These two 
guys had a snake..." 

Another time, we wrestled at a show at the 
Rosemont Horizon in Chicago. Jake was in 
the main event, and I was in the mateh right 
before. After the show, we were heading out 
when we saw a crowd. At the baek of the 
arena, there were people jammed in just 
trying to see the guys. There was this bank 
of eight double doors between us and the 
parking lot. 



I vvaited for Jake's mateh to finish and for 
him to take a shovver. We figured it vvould be 
eleared out by then, so we grabbed our bags 
and headed out of the loeker room. There 
were hundreds of people still there, and they 
were just rabid. We spun around baek into 
the loeker room and pulled the door elosed. 

We'd spotted the limo that was taking us 
from the arena parked on the far side of the 
crowd, so I said, "Okay, Jake, on three, we'll 
make a break for it!" 

One...two...three! 

Jake bolted out, and I shut the door behind 
him, staying inside the loeker room. I eould 
hear Jake just getting mobbed! A few 
minutes later, I went out a door on the far 
side, dueked down, erept past everyone, and 
got to the limo, while I eould hear Jake 
shouting, "Duggan, you bastard!" 

Of eourse, weeks later, giving me just 
enough time to think he forgot about it, he 
got me baek. We walked into a Roy Rogers 



restaurant at a shopping plaza off the New 
Jersey Turnpike, and a lot of people were 
inside. These people were starting to realize 
who we were, and Jake got his food first, 
then got to the exit door before turning 
around quickly and shouting, "That's right, 
folks, Hacksaw Jim Duggan is right here, and 
he's signing autographs!" 

He might have gotten recognized, too, but 
he bolted, making sure I got all the 
attention. I always said that Jake was one of 
the most fun guys to party with, but he was 
the last guy you wanted driving your 
getaway ear. 

We had some adventures in the air as well 
as on the road, and some of these were no 
fun at all. Onee, around 1989, we were flying 
from Las Vegas into Phoenix, Arizona—me, 
Jake, and Jake's wife, Oheryl, sitting together 
in one row. Longtime fans might remember 
her from Jake's 1988 feud with Riek Rude, 



vvhere the story was that Rude was trying 
(and failing) to seduee Cheryl, building up to 
a series of matehes with Jake and Rude. 

Anyway, we were flying out on Ameriea 
West on a midnight flight, and a midnight 
flight out of Vegas meant pretty mueh every 
passenger on the plane was drunk. 

That made it even worse when we got into 
the air and hit the worst turbulenee I have 
ever experienced in my life. I've flown 
literally millions of miles, and I never eame 
aeross worse turbulenee than what we had 
on this flight. It hit while the flight 
attendants were serving drinks, and it was 
so bad that the flight attendant went down 
and the eart fell on top of her. 

She wasn't the only one getting hurt—the 
overhead eompartments were popping open, 
and people's earry-on baggage was flying out 
and hitting folks in their seats. The plane 
was shaking like it was about to eome apart. 

Usually, heavy turbulenee only lasts a few 



minutes, but this went on forever. The three 
girls sitting behind us, who were totally 
drunk, started sereaming at the tops of their 
lungs, "Oh God, help us! God, help us, 
please! We're gonna die! Oh, Jesus, oh no!" 

Of eourse, that just added to the anxiety 
level, and we were already nervous enough 
—Cheryl dug grooves into Jake's arm with 
her nails. She and Jake were white as 
ghosts, and I doubt I looked any better. 

The one thing I kept telling myself was, 
"These things don't erash right out of the air, 
man. They erash during takeoff and landing, 
but very seldom do they just erash in 
midflight. We're not gonna erash. We're not 
gonna erash. We're not gonna erash." 

Finally, we got through it and landed safely 
in Phoenix. The eaptain eame on the 
intereom and apologized for the rough flight, 
told everyone where to report if there were 
any injuries, and so on. 

We got to the arena and did the show in 



Phoenix. The next day, though, I was 
walking to my flight out of Phoenix, and the 
eloser I got, the more apprehensive I got 
about getting on the plane. I was seared to 
death. I finally foreed myself to get on board, 
beeause I knew if I didn't, I'd never be able 
to get on a plane again. 

And when that flight went fine, I felt a little 
better about flying. To this day, I really think 
if I hadn't gotten on that plane out of 
Phoenix, I might have been out of the 
business, beeause I might never have gotten 
on another plane. 

Jake ehanged onee he diseovered the eraek 
pipe. I'm not proud of it, and I make no 
excuses—we all messed around with drugs 
and booze. But eraek was just a different 
animal, something I would never toueh. 

One time, not long after I'd eome baek to 
the WWF after being fired for getting busted 
with the Iron Sheik, Jake and I were in a eab 
when Jake said to the driver, "Hey, man, I 



need to find a little roek." 

And he wasn't talking about the eapital of 
Arkansas. 

The eabbie said he knew just where to go. 
Next thing I know, we're in deep in the heart 
of the hood, where Jake and I both stuek out 
like sore thumbs. 

"Jake," I said, "Jesus! Come on, man, I just 
eame baek to the eompany." 

We pulled up in front of a eraek house, and 
Jake ran inside. Out in the ear, I was just 
pieturing a eamera crew and a buneh of 
undereover eops busting everyone in a three- 
bloek radius. But I wasn't just seared—I was 
starting to get pissed off. 

After a few minutes, I said, "Screw this." I 
got out, slammed the door, and started 
walking down the street. 

I'm a tolerant guy, but I admit, I was 
getting pretty nervous when the voiees 
started eoming out of the shadows. 

"Hey, white boy! Whatchoo doin' down 



here, vvhite boy?" 

I vvalked a little faster and started 
muttering, "I'm gonna kill you, Jake!" 

I made it a few bloeks before the eab 
pulled up, with Jake inside, and we went on 
our way. 

The eraek eoeaine eventually eaused Jake 
and I to drift apart. He was pretty open 
about his using, and he always struggled 
with it, which I guess he still does to some 
degree to this day. I don't understand his 
mentality of doing it when he knows it's 
going to be a problem, but he's a good guy, 
beneath all his problems, and I hope he's 
okay. 

At one point, shortly after I had eome baek 
to the WWF, the eompany had praetieally its 
own air foree—six King Air planes, which 
were top-of-the-line turbo propeller 
airplanes. We used them a lot, espeeially 
when we had three days of double-shots in a 



row, which was whenever there was a three- 
day weekend beeause of a holiday. We'd do 
six shows in three days: wrestling in the 
afternoon in Washington, D.C., taking a ear 
to the airport, hopping onto a King Air, flying 
to New York, driving to Madison Square 
Garden, and wrestling there. That was one 
day. The next day, we'd repeat the proeess, 
going from Hartford, Connecticut, to Boston, 
then the next day it would be from there to 
Maine. 

These King Air planes would only fit five or 
six guys, and on one of these flights, I was 
with Junkyard Dog, Koko B. Ware, and Hulk 
Hogan. We were getting ready to leave 
when they started testing the prop for 
takeoff. 

Suddenly, Hogan said, "I don't want to fly 
on this plane." 

I don't know if he heard something he 
didn't like or what, but Hulkster is one of the 
few guys who's logged more miles than I 



have, so I vvasn't going to question him. 
Plus, hell, Hulk Hogan was Hulk Hogan; if he 
didn't want to fly on that plane, there wasn't 
anyone who was going to make him do it. 

Hulkster asked to be taken baek to the 
terminal at the little private airport we were 
flying out of, and Koko started following him 
off the plane. I said, "Koko! Sit baek down! 
We still gotta make the show. Hulkster ean 
do whatever he wants to do, but we need to 
get where we're supposed to be." 

Koko brushed me off and said, "I'm gonna 
go see if Hulkster needs anything." 

Me and JYD were sitting on the plane, like, 
"Jesus! Can you believe this?" 

Finally, Koko eame baek onto the plane and 
said, "Vinee told me to tell you guys to get 
on the plane and make the show." 

Now, I was getting irritated. I said, "Koko, 
we never got off the plane!" 

Koko might have been a little inebriated, 
but it was like he had no idea what was 



going on, and now he had ratted me and 
JYD out to the boss for something we didn't 
even do. 

Koko and I argued baek and forth 
throughout the flight. Koko espeeially was 
getting angrier and angrier, but he had me 
pretty pissed off by this point, too. We 
landed, and they had a big bus waiting to 
take us to the show. The three of us jumped 
on, with me and JYD sitting near the front 
and Koko pieking a seat a few rows behind 
us. The whole bus ride, Koko kept arguing 
and yelling, telling me, "You don't mess with 
a street nigger! I don't eare how big you are! 
III kiek your ass!" 

Finally, I said to myself, "Okay, I've had it 
with this." 

I stood up and turned to faee Koko. He 
stood up, too, and we met in the aisle about 
halfway between our seats. I gave him an 
open hand slap that knoeked him down, and 
he wasn't rushing baek to his feet. I chewed 



his ass out enough that it seemed like I was 
eutting a promo on him, and then I turned 
and went baek to my seat. 

Now, though, he was getting baek up, and 
he was pissed. 

"You bastard! You don't put your hands on 
me! I'm gonna getyou!" 

I eould hear Koko moving as he started 
lurehing toward me, one row of seats at a 
time. JYD glaneed baek and said to me, 
quietly, "Duggan, he's got a bottle." 

Unfortunately for Koko, I had my 2x4 from 
the afternoon show down by my leg. Koko 
got about two rows behind me, and I jumped 
up and turned to faee him again, this time 
towering over him (Koko stands about 57", 
and I am 6’3"). The bottle he had was about 
two inehes long, one of those tiny liquor 
bottles you find in a hotel minibar! I just 
grabbed him and ran him into the side of the 
bus a few times, and then he settled down. 

When we got to the arena, I was greeted 



by Arnie Skaaland, who was telling me 
something I heard more than onee when we 
did the seeond half of a double-shot: 
"Duggan, hurry up—you're on!" 

I had never ehanged out of my ring gear 
from the afternoon show, so I was able to 
drop off my bag and go straight to the ring 
for my mateh. After the mateh, I got to the 
baek, and Arnie was waiting for me again. 
This time he was telling me that Vinee 
MeMahon was on the phone, and he wanted 
to talk to me. 

I had only been baek a few weeks, and I 
was eonvineed I was getting eanned again. 

I pieked up the phone in the baek, and 
Vinee asked me what had happened with 
Koko. 

"Vinee," I said, "the guy baeked me into a 
eorner. I gotta stand up for myself. I ean't let 
somebody talk to me that way." 

"Well," Vinee said, "I want you to give me 
your word that you will not fight Koko 



tonight. I want your word." 

I said, "Yes, sir, Vinee—I give you my 
word." 

I went into the dressing room, where 
Harley Raee and a few other guys were also 
sitting, and Koko eame in a few minutes 
later. Koko walked up to me and said, 
"Duggan, this is not over. I'm gonna get 
you," and then he walked out. 

A eouple of minutes later, he eame in again 
and repeated his threat, then left again. A 
eouple of minutes afterthat, he eame in a 
third time to tell me he was gonna get me. 

Koko walked out for the third time, and 
Harley said, "If he eomes in here again, I'll 
nail him. I didn't promise Vinee anything." 

Of eourse, Koko had some time to eool off, 
and nothing more eame of it. Koko's a good 
guy, and he's someone I still eonsider a 
friend—this was just one of those things that 
ean happen when you get a buneh of guys 
spending that mueh time together. It ean 



really get to you, and before you know it, the 
guys are on eaeh other's nerves. Looking 
baek, the most surprising thing is that this 
kind of blowup didn't happen more often, 
with all the guys on the road for long 
stretehes of time, away from home and 
family, along with the pressure of performing 
on sueh a big stage and the eompetition for 
the top spots. 

I don't know if Koko knew how lueky he 
was that he didn't eome baek after that third 
threat, beeause Harley Raee was one of the 
toughest guys ever in wrestling and a guy 
who learned how to bare-knuekle fight and 
began his wrestling eareer at age 14. You 
did not want to piss off Harley Raee. 

But it wasn't just me—Koko had a bit of a 
temper, and in 1991, he ended up losing his 
job with the WWF over a fight he had with a 
guy named Jim Troy. We were in Belgium as 
part of a WWF European tour, and a buneh of 
us were out at a nightelub that was 



eonneeted to the hotel where we were 
staying. Even Andre the Giant eame out, and 
Andre often kept to himself at that point in 
his life (he passed away in January of 1993 
from health problems eaused by the 
eondition that also eaused him to grow to 
sueh huge proportions). It was a huge party, 
with a lot of the wrestlers drinking and 
having a good time in the restaurant portion 
of the elub, and even some of the WWF front 
offiee guys joining us. 

One of those executives was Troy, a former 
pro hoekey player who had gotten a job with 
the WWF beeause he was a friend of Vinee's. 
Fle had kind of a ehip on his shoulder when it 
eame to dealing with the wrestlers. He had 
the attitude that he was a real tough guy, 
while we were all just fakers. 

On this night, everybody drank quite a bit, 
but Troy got drunk as a skunk. I ended up 
saying good night to the boys and going 
baek to my room early, beeause I was just 



exhausted. 

Apparently, I left too early or just in time to 
avoid a eatastrophe, depending on how you 
look at it. Koko and Troy got into a little 
pushing mateh in the restaurant. Koko went 
baek to the hotel lobby and waited for Troy, 
and when Troy walked in, Koko just beat the 
hell of him, right there in the lobby. A buneh 
of guys separated them, but the hotel people 
were not happy about this, and they had 
words with a few of the WWF people who 
were there, ineluding Shawn Miehaels and 
Marty Jannetty, who were a tag team ealled 
The Roekers. The Roekers were already 
angry at the hotel people, beeause they 
were trying to eall the States and eouldn't 
get an outside line, and everyone else being 
drunk and obnoxious after a night of partying 
didn't help. 

I got up the next morning and headed 
down in the elevator with Ray Traylor, also 
known as the Big Bossman, when boom! The 



elevator doors opened and six eops eame on 
board. 

Having no idea what had gone on after I 
left the party, I said, in a perfeetly friendly 
voiee, "Hey, how you guys doing?" 

In response, I got nothing but silenee and 
glares, as these eops loeked eyes on me and 
Bossman. They did not look happy. 

We got out of the elevator, and the lobby 
was paeked with eops. And they were not 
putting up with any attitude, at all. They 
direeted us all onto the bus and we rode off, 
with me still wondering what the hell was 
going on. 

It must have been a pretty bad seene the 
night before, beeause as we found out the 
next time they were lining up a European 
tour, all WWF personnel had been banned 
from every hotel in Belgium. 

The role of the 2x4 expanded after I eame 
baek to the WWF. Previously, I had a 



reputation for using a board if I needed one, 
but now I was bringing one out every night— 
it beeame a part of the Hacksaw paekage. 

A lot of times when I got into the ring, I 
would use the board like those rifle-drill 
speeialists in the military, tossing it up and 
eatehing it. And that's a lot harder than most 
people think. In 25 years of doing it, I've 
only missed it a eouple of times, and never 
on TV. And that's more of a triek than it 
sounds like, beeause I'm elose to blind 
without my glasses on, and here I am, 
throwing this long, heavy pieee of wood up 
into the lights. The best part is, when I eateh 
it, people pop! It's like for 25 years, they've 
eonsistently expected me to lose it in the 
lights or drop it. 

One time at a house show, I was outside 
the ring and about to toss the board straight 
up. Sitting near me was Mike MeGuirk, the 
WWF's first female ring announeer, who was 
a pretty lady. I tossed the board, turned to 



Mike, and said, "Niee shoes," and turned 
baek to eateh the board, but it hadn't gone 
as high as I thought, and...boom! It hit me 
right in the head and split me open. The 
crowd went nuts! I rolled baek into the ring, 
and Jimmy Hart was yelling at my opponent 
Earthquake, "He's bleeding, baby! He's 
bleeding!" 

After the mateh, I walked to the baek, and 
the EMS people stationed baekstage eame 
running up to me, shouting, "What 
happened?" 

Sigh. 

"I hit myself in the head with a board." 

I had to repeat myself, twice, beeause I 
was so embarrassed that I eouldn't bring 
myself to say it without mumbling. Blaekjaek 
Lanza, one of the agents, eame up to me 
and said, "Duggan, that was great! Can you 
do that tomorrow night?" 

Most of the boards I used were brand-new 
lumber, boards that were in pretty good 



shape. But in Europe, everything is metrie, 
and the dimensions on the boards were 
never quite right for my purposes. I know it 
sounds strange, but I guess every millimeter 
eounts. 

Debra's dad, Bill, made me a beautiful, 
green felt earrying ease for my 2x4s. One 
time, we were flying into Italy, and the guy 
at eustoms pulled out my 2x4 ease, I guess 
thinking it looked like a rifle ease. He opened 
it and pulled out a 2x4, real slow, and he 
aetually inspeeted the damn board! Honest— 
the guy was rapping his knuekles up and 
down the board, looking for a hollow spot so 
he eould find what I was smuggling. 

I'm standing there with all the other 
wrestlers, and the eustoms guy says, in his 
broken English, "What you do with wood?" 

I said, "Well, I'm building a house over 
here, pieee by pieee." 

I thought that was hilarious. Customs guy 
didn't. 



He pointed at a ehair against a wall and 
said, "Sit over there." 

Two hours of waiting later, Fm ealling out 
to the guy, 'T'm sorry, I was just joking! Tm 
sorry!" 

Finally, they let me go, and I walked out of 
the airport and onto the bus, which was 
paeked with wrestlers who had been stuek 
there waiting for me for two hours. 

As I got to my seat on the bus, I was 
serenaded by a dozen voiees. 

"Jesus, Duggan! Keep your mouth shut! 
Son of a biteh!" 

But even though I had the 2x4 and other 
aeeessories, I never had mueh more of a 
gimmiek than "Hacksaw," aside from the 
"king" thing, which was a temporary deal. 

But I saw a lot of other guys who were 
given weird, new eharaeters, and it was 
interesting to see how they responded. 
Perfeet example—the differenee between 
One Man Gang beeoming Akeem and Terry 



Taylor beeoming The Red Rooster. 

Gang embraeed Akeem, while Terry hated 
the Rooster. I know he tries to put a good 
spin on it when he talks about it now, but 
trust me, he hated the Rooster. Had Terry 
embraeed the Rooster like Gang embraeed 
Akeem, he eould have gotten it over, as silly 
as it was. 

Look, they were screwing with Terry when 
he got that gimmiek. The British Bulldogs 
would screw with Terry eonstantly. We would 
be wrestling in Alaska, and they would take 
Terry's soeks and dunk them in water, and 
then put them outside until they froze— 
which only took a few seeonds. 

One day, I was at the airport waiting for 
my flight, when here eame Terry—with one 
pants leg eut off at the knee—just one! 

Even though they were screwing with him 
by making him the Rooster, he eould have 
made something out of it. He dyed a little 
strip of hair in the middle of his head red, 



and oeeasionally he'd do a little serateh and 
flap his arms. What he should have done 
was get a Mohawk and dye it bright red, 
strut around like a big rooster, and gone with 
it. 

But if you ever see footage of Gang as 
Akeem, he was doing full-out danee moves 
on his way to the ring, looking all happy, 
with that goofy look on his faee—they made 
him Akeem to screw with him, but he made 
the most of it. 



12. A Rumble and a Giant 
Feud 

It was wild the way wrestling evolved from 
a regional attraetion to this big, national 
powerhouse. On Thanksgiving night in 1987, 
I was in the first mateh on the first Survivor 
Series pay-per-view, and it didn't really 
register with me at the time how the 
business was ehanging and going to this pay- 
per-view business model. All I knew was that 
it was an extra-good payday. 

I never did think it would beeome the big 
worldwide thing that Vinee has grown it into, 
with all these huge venues and shows. When 
I was in San Antonio, we would have looked 
at a crowd of 10,000 and thought, Wow, this 
must be the biggest show ever! 

Now, the WWE guys see a crowd of 10,000 
and say, "Where the hell is everybody?" 

Meanwhile, that same Thanksgiving night, 



Crockett's NWA was running its first pay-per- 
view, but Vinee aeed him out of most of his 
pay-per-view elearanees with the eable 
eompanies. Vinee never mentioned the NWA, 
or anything they were doing, to the boys; we 
never really gave them any thought. They 
were doing their best, but Vinee was just 
erushing them. 

I never liked Crockett, beeause he had 
been rude to my dad. There was some 
funetion we went to, earlier in the 1980s, 
and I had my dad with me. I introdueed my 
dad to Crockett, and he just brushed us off. 
I'm sure Crockett doesn't even remember it, 
but to me, that was a big deal. He's lueky I 
didn't puneh him in the nose. He might not 
have even realized what he had done, but it 
always stuek it my craw. 

About two months after Survivor Series 
eame the first Royal Rumble. Every Rumble 
sinee has been a pay-per-view, but that first 
show was a free speeial on the USA Network, 



airing January 24, 1988, which by eomplete 
eoineidenee, I'm sure, was the night of 
Crockett's seeond pay-per-view. 

The Rumble was a 20-man battle royal, but 
with a guy eoming in every two minutes, 
instead of everyone starting in the ring at 
onee, as in a regular battle royal. The 
novelty of it reminded me of a mateh Watts 
had done in Mid-South—the blindfold battle 
royal. That one was a lot of fun, beeause we 
were wearing full hoods and eould barely 
see. They drove people nuts, beeause the 
ending would be something like this: the last 
three guys would be me, Rieky Morton, and 
Hereules. The fans loved Rieky and me, but 
hated Hereules. So, as a babyfaee, I'd point 
toward Hereules, the heel, and the fans 
would eheer, so I'd walk toward him. But 
he'd start off in another direetion, and we'd 
miss eaeh other. We'd go baek and forth until 
at some point, Rieky would walk in between 
us, and I'd grab Rieky and beat the hell out 



of him, vvhile the fans were sereaming at the 
tops of their lungs, "It's Rieky, Hacksaw! It's 
Rieky!" 

And the Rumble was fun, too. The crowd 
really got into it, and the end eame down to 
me and my old friend, One Man Gang. When 
I tossed him to win, the plaee really popped, 
which made me feel good to get sueh a 
warm reeeption in Canada (where the show 
was held), even though I was best known for 
being a 100-pereent Ameriean patriot. 

And just a few months after that, I was 
baek on pay-per-view in the ring against my 
old pal, Ted DiBiase, as part of the first 
round of the WWF ehampionship tournament 
at WrestleMania IV. Teddy ended up beating 
me in the first round, but the way it 
happened set up quite possibly the biggest 
feud of my eareer, no pun intended. 

The finish eame when Andre the Giant 
popped me while I was in the ropes, and Ted 
got the pin. "Maeho Man" Randy Savage won 



the tournament that night, but I got a feud 
with Andre out of the deal, which worked out 
nieely. 

The visual added to the feud, beeause 
when Andre hit me, he potatoed me and 
busted my lip. Hell, I didn't mind—it made 
for a memorable moment, plus it was Andre, 
so what the hell was I going to say, anyway? 

Feuding with Andre transformed me from 
being a mideard guy into being a main event 
guy. Not long after the tournament, there 
was a deal on TV where Andre issued an 
open ehallenge to any other "giant." I ran 
out there with my 2x4 to eonfront him, even 
though the faee-off was my ehin butting 
against Andre's belly. The eameras eaught 
my big line: "Hacksaw Duggan is not afraid 
of you!" 

He went to swat me with his big paw, but 
somehow, his finger got eaught in my lip and 
he almost pulled it right off. It worked out 
great, beeause the blood was just pouring 



out, mueh more than you eould ever get with 
a blade. He was ehoking me down, and I 
was feeling around for the board until I 
found it. I reared baek with it and whacked 
him. Andre went down like a giant redwood, 
and we went off the air with me standing 
over Andre, eovered in blood, 2x4 in hand 
and giving a big "HO-OH!" 

That segment alone elevated me, and I 
was off and running with Andre. I was really 
honored that Andre trusted me enough to do 
a bit with me where he would end up laid 
out like that—fans never saw Andre flat on 
his baek. So it was a really big deal. 

Behind the seenes, I got along with Andre. 
We played eards, and he liked Debra, too. 
And it was a big step up from the first time 
I'd worked with Andre, nearly a deeade 
earlier. The Oonviet's matehes against Andre 
in Hawaii (when he was on his way home 
from a tour of Japan) were short and 
eonsisted of me just getting erushed. 



Andre also liked to play jokes on his 
opponent in the ring. Some were not 
pleasant. Onee, I was wrestling him with 
Bobby Heenan at ringside. Andre knoeked 
me down to the mat near a eorner, and 
Heenan yelled, "Give him the mudslide, 
Andre!" 

I was lying there on the mat, going, "Geez, 
I've been around a while now, and I have 
never heard of a mudslide. What the hell is 
this?" 

Andre grabbed the ropes and flopped right 
down on me, butt first. I was like a great big 
suppository, beeause my head went right up 
between the eheeks of his ass. I was stuek in 
there, and all I eould think was, Mudslide... 

From then on, whenever I was selling on 
the mat with Andre and Heenan hollered, 
"Mudslide," I'd roll right out of the ring and 
work the crowd: "HO-OH! U-S-A!" 

He had another spot he loved to do, where 
we'd be standing opposite eaeh other and 



he'd say, "Duggan...step eloser." 

I'd think, Oh god, here we go, and take a 
few steps. 

"doser!" 

Finally, he'd grab me by the hair and pull 
me in. Andre wore a singlet with one strap, 
and he'd pull down the strap and start 
ehoking me with it. One night, instead of 
going around my throat, it got eaught in my 
mouth! So when he thought he was ehoking 
me, he was aetually squeezing all his giant 
juiee right into my mouth. 

I swear, I never fought harder in my life 
than I fought to get out of that one. Andre 
just stood there, elamping down and 
ehuekling: "Ho ho ho ho ho." 

I finally broke away (more likely, he 
loosened his grip enough to let me go) and 
rolled to the edge of the ring apron, where I 
looked down and puked onto the floor. 
Unfortunately, puking from that height onto 
the floor meant a little splatter, so a few 



lueky ringsiders ended up with more than 
their money's worth that night. 

Things were tough for Andre, though, 
beeause of his size. Pretty mueh anyone ean 
disguise themselves if they want to be 
anonymous, but not Andre. And hygiene was 
diffieult for him, beeause a standard shower 
stall was not going to aeeommodate him. 
There were times when Andre had, let's say, 
a distinetive aroma to him. You eould be 
sitting in the loeker room playing eards, and 
you'd know if Andre walked in even if your 
baek was to the door. 

But the feud got eut short by my own bad 
judgment. Andre and I were main-eventing 
the Meadowlands, and that day, Jake 
Roberts and I went to a gym in the area to 
work out. The gym had a basketball eourt, 
and Jake and I went to play a game, during 
which I ruptured my Aehilles tendon. 

It was the single most debilitating injury of 
my entire eareer. I had to eall the offiee to 



tell them I was hurt, but I promised I would 
make the Meadowlands show. I got to the 
arena, but I eould barely walk. Arnie 
Skaaland eame to me and said, "Geez, I ean 
see you're hurtin' but you gotta at least go 
out there." 

Andre went out first, and as I walked to the 
ring, every few steps I'd stop to give a 
thumbs-up and a "HO-OH!" As I stepped 
through the ropes, Andre eame over and 
kieked me in the leg, so that I would have a 
reason to sell the leg the rest of the mateh. 

Jake aetually inherited the Andre feud with 
me out of aetion. Makes you wonder... 

No, Jake, if you're reading this, I'm just 
kidding! It was my fault, beeause I shouldn't 
have been out there playing basketball. 
What was I thinking? 

A few months later, I got baek into aetion, 
and in 1989, I had my next major program 
against Haku, my old friend from Hawaii. 
Now he was "King" Haku, having dethroned 



Harley Raee for the sort-of ehampionship. I 
beat him in April to beeome "King" Duggan, 
vvhieh really was where the Hacksaw 
eharaeter turned silly, although I had kind of 
been making that transition into a less 
intensely serious eharaeter sinee I started in 
the WWF. 

It was easier being silly than going out 
there and ehopping meat every night, that's 
for sure. I know that sometimes that 
eharaeter was over the top, but that 
eharaeter was working. Nobody ever gave 
me any ereative input about which way to go 
with the eharaeter; it just kind of evolved 
that way. One of my most profitable times in 
the business was with my eyes erossed, my 
tongue stieking out, and my thumb up. It 
worked! 

Early in my WWF tenure, I had worked a 
program with "King" Harley Raee, and he 
was someone I greatly respeeted. I had 



never vvorked with him mueh before, but 
feuding with him taught me a lot. We 
beeame friends, and we're friends to this 
day. In the ring, he was the master—he 
knew a million little trieks to work the crowd 
and take the fans wherever he wanted to. 

Harley and I also had the most damn fun of 
anyone at the first Slammy Awards, this 
WWF-themed award show Vinee had eome 
up with. I won the awards for "Best Hit" and 
"Best Voeal" for my "HO-OH!" They were 
niee trophies—although we had to give them 
baek to the eompany after the show, so that 
they eould use the same ones over and over. 

When I got my Slammy for "Best Hit," 
Harley and Bobby Heenan were the 
presenters. Harley shoved me halfway off 
the stage, and we ended up in this huge 
fight. We fought through Trump Plaza, and 
they kept eutting baek to us throughout the 
show. We'd aetually taped all the baekstage 
brawling the day before; it took all day, as 



we'd brawl in one plaee and then stop so 
they eould paek up the eameras and get 
them to the next spot, and repeat. They 
even took Polaroids of us at various points, 
so we eould make sure our elothes were torn 
in the same spots and the other details 
matehed up. At one point, we were in a 
barnyard where they had ehiekens, a donkey, 
a eamel, a pig, and some other animals. 
Harley aetually pieked up a ehieken and 
started beating me with it. It turned out to 
be a big deal—he eaught a lot of heat for 
killing that ehieken. 

We ended up in the banquet hall, where 
they had supposedly set up this big spread 
for everyone after the show. Vinee had spent 
a ton of money on this prop door that was 
supposed to break when we brawled our way 
through it. Now, beeause of the expensive 
prop door and the faet that, unlike our all- 
over-the-plaee brawling, this part was 
happening as we filmed the night of the 



show, it was a one-take deal. Harley went to 
throw me through the door, but they hadn't 
seeured it, so it just kind of popped open 
instead of shattering. Vinee was pissed. He 
ripped that prop guy to pieees. 

We finished up in the banquet hall, and I 
grabbed this giant tuna fish by the tail and 
whacked Harley with it. So, he got me with a 
ehieken, and I got him with the ehieken of 
the sea! 

Harley and I did a lot of brawls after our 
matehes that ended with me swiping his 
eape and crown, but he always got them 
baek. However, after beating Haku, they 
beeamemy eape and crown, although I 
admit I looked funny with that bucket-sized 
crown always falling over my eyes. Plus, I 
was always damn near tripping over my 
long, purple eape. 

At one point, I was heading to ringside 
every night with the eape, the crown, the 
flag, the board, my tongue stieking out of the 



side of my mouth, the thumb turned up, the 
"HO-OH," and the erossed eyes. One night, 
Bobby Heenan was talking to Vinee MeMahon 
baekstage as I was about to head to the 
ring. Heenan took a look at me and said, 
"Vinee, he needs an eagle." 

My kingship ended after about four months 
when Randy Savage defeated me to beeome 
the "Maeho King." About a month later, in 
September of 1989, I got a eall from the 
offiee, telling me I needed to turn in the 
eape and crown. 

I said, "I turned them in already." 

They said I didn't, but I knew I had, and we 
went round and round for a little while. I 
didn't really see what the big deal was, 
beeause they had given Savage a new eape 
and crown, but that didn't matter, beeause I 
elearly remembered turning them in. 

A few years later, I was eleaning out my 
dad's attie, and I opened a trunk...and there 
were the eape and crown. I eouldn't believe 



it. I really thought I had turned them in. 

One of my big return matehes with Haku 
was in Atlanta's Omni. He was already in the 
ring as I walked around with the eape and 
crown. I looked at him and pulled the eape 
up to my faee, like Draeula, and for whatever 
reason, it struek him as funny. He just 
started eraeking up, laughing. That got me 
laughing, and we were praetieally rolling on 
the mat. It was one of those deals where 
trying to stop laughing just makes you laugh 
harder. Soon, the people at ringside were 
laughing. It was just silly. 

We got under eontrol and did our mateh, 
and when I went to the baek, Jay Strongbow 
was waiting. 

He said, "Jesus! You wanna be a little 
serious in the ring?" 

I said, "Serious? Let's see, I got the eape, 
the crown, the board, the flag, the thumb, 
the tongue, the erossed eyes...and I almost 
had an eagle!" 



Strongbovv just shook his head. My eirele of 
friends and I got that reaetion from him and 
the other agents a lot. 

Sometime in 1990, I was in a battle royal 
with, among others, Curt "Mr. Perfeet" 
Hennig, Big Bossman, and the Ultimate 
Warrior. Bossman was legitimately a former 
prison guard and a big, mobile guy. Curt was 
one of the all-time greats in the ring and a 
great friend, but a notorious prankster. 
Warrior...well, he had a painted faee and big, 
shiny museles. To emphasize them, he wore 
armbands with fringe around his bieeps. 

Bossman and I got Warrior up against the 
ropes while Curt, selling on the apron, 
reaehed up and tied the fringe from one of 
Warrior's armbands to the top rope. Warrior 
didn't have a elue. 

Bossman and I split, and Warrior started to 
eome out from the eorner but got jerked 
baek to the rope that Curt had tied him to. I 
guess he thought he eould use his mighty 



museles to break free, but nylon is a lot 
more flexible than Warrior was strong. All he 
managed to do was tighten the armband to 
the point where it was eutting off the 
eireulation in his arm. 

I swear, you eould have heard his seream 
from anywhere in the building. After a few 
seeonds of Warrior squealing in pain, 
Strongbow eame running down with a 
jaekknife and sawed through the nylon to eut 
him loose. Curt, Bossman, and I all got a 
free trip to WWF headquarters in Stamford 
for a talking-to after that. 

But even though no one partieularly liked 
Warrior, Curt didn't mean any real harm— 
playing jokes on eaeh other was just 
something we did to keep ourselves amused 
on what eould be long, diffieult tours. One of 
the favorite pranks was to put loeks on 
someone's bags. We traveled a lot, and guys 
kept all their stuff in the bags they earried 
around, so you'd eome baek from working 



out or from your mateh and someone would 
have put 50 padloeks on your bag. But 
sometimes, guys used pranks, or "ribs," as 
we ealled them, to bully other wrestlers. The 
British Bulldogs were a good example of this. 
Remember the story about Terry Taylor and 
the frozen soeks? Well, they never pulled any 
of their stunts on me or anyone who had a 
rep for being a tough guy. The Bulldogs 
pieked their spots and their targets. 

That's why I like guys like Brian Knobbs. 
He'll mess with the lowest guy on the totem 
pole, and then he'll wander over and mess 
with Hulk Hogan or Rie Flair, as well as 
everyone in between. He's an equal- 
opportunity offender. 

The Bulldogs and Mr. Fuji (one of the heel 
managers) even screwed with one guy, an 
Australian named Peter Stilsbury who 
wrestled as Outbaek Jaek, so badly that they 
drove him out of the WWF. Jaek got there 
around the same time I did in 1987, but he 



was gone within weeks. 

The poor guy ended up naked in a hotel 
lobby, and nobody knows for sure who 
Haleioned him into oblivion, but I know who 
had tormented him for weeks with some of 
the meanest ribs imaginable. 

Some guys were even mean to other guys' 
"ring rats." And, you know, I hate using that 
term, beeause it has sueh a bad eonnotation, 
but the faet is there were girls for some guys 
in every town. And believe it or not, for a lot 
of these young ladies, it was not a sexual 
thing. I had a female fan in Boston who 
would piek me up at the airport. I eould 
leave my bag in her ear (which showed a lot 
of trust), and she would wash my gear and 
run me baek to the airport when the show 
was over. It wasn't a sex thing (Debra even 
got to know her); she was a big fan and just 
a niee lady. But one night, the Bulldogs 
burned her dress with a eigarette at the bar. 
That was their style—piek on a woman, or 



even a male wrestler they saw as not as 
tough as them. 

And a lot of the guys engaged in stupid 
stuff. We used to be able to get the best 
hotel rates at the Boston airport Hilton...until 
the night that some idiot took a dump in the 
elevator and thought it was real funny. Next 
thing you know, our rates were more than 
doubled, and beeause of that, we started 
staying at the Ramada. Not long after, a 
eouple of guys got into a big fight at the 
Ramada, and now, to this day, the wrestlers 
have to stay at one of the hotels in Revere, 
Massaehusetts, an hour away from the 
airport, beeause the hotels bumped up the 
rates on wrestlers. 

A Rumble and a Giant Feud 



13. Titusville 

VVorking for the VVorld VVrestling Federation 
meant traveling all over the vvorld, so they 
didn't eare vvhere you lived. I was still living 
in Pineville, Louisiana, which was near my 
old house in Ball. But my wife was from 
South Carolina and I was from New York, 
and sinee I wasn't working for Bill VVatts 
anymore, there really wasn't any eonneetion 
to Louisiana and no need to stay there. 

This was in the days before guaranteed 
eontraets; baek then, if you worked, you got 
paid, and if you didn't, you didn't, so we all 
wanted to work as mueh as we possibly 
eould. I know there were guys who did more 
eonseeutive days, but my longest streteh was 
54 days without a day off. That was when I 
was working with Andre the Giant, and if 
Andre wanted to work, that meant a main 
event spot and main event money. 



With all this travel, Debra and I sold our 
houses in Louisiana (our home and a rental 
property I owned), put all our other stuff in 
storage in Florida, and for a year, we both 
lived on the road together. If we were in the 
Southeast, we stayed with her folks. If we 
were in the Northeast, we stayed with my 
family. Out west, we'd just fly out and stay in 
hotels. Doing this let us bankroll some 
money, instead of having to make payments 
on a house we'd barely be in. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

Another benefit of us traveling 
together, at least for me, was that I 
didn't have to worry about him as 
mueh. Onee, in Oetober of 1987, when 
we weren't traveling together, he was 
heading to Indianapolis for a show, 
and I saw a news story about a 
military jet erashing into the lobby of a 
Ramada Inn there. And it seared me 
to death, beeause I suddenly eouldn't 



remember vvhere he was, and the 
Ramada featured on the news was the 
one the wrestlers usually stayed at 
when they were in Indianapolis. 

This was before eell phones, so I 
eouldn't get in toueh with him, and I 
wouldn't know anything until either he 
got in toueh with me or someone else 
did. 

Onee we started traveling together, I 
got to see a lot of new plaees. I had 
never been anywhere outside of the 
Oarolinas and our area of Mid-South. 

If it was a road trip where we eould 
do this, I'd paek a eooler with 
sandwiches and drinks, and we would 
pienie. Being in the ear was easier, 
beeause we eould basieally live out of 
the ear, whereas on the plane, you're 
stuek with whatever you ean fit in your 
suitease. 

Finally, after about a year of saving, we 



deeided to move to Florida. First, we looked 
at Tampa Bay, which was a hotbed for 
wrestlers. Flogan, Brutus Beefeake, Randy 
Savage, and other wrestlers who were 
friends of mine all lived there. I wanted to be 
elose to my friends, but not so elose that 
they'd be dropping by at 3:00 am. 

Debra, who was doing some house 
hunting, ealled me one day and said she had 
found the perfeet plaee in Titusville, Florida. 

I said, "VVhere? Did you say 'Titsville'?" 

A few days later, I flew into Orlando and 
she pieked me up. VVe had one of those big 
pimped-out Oadillaes, with the gold paekage 
and dark windows. VVe drove into the 
neighborhood in Titusville, a small 
eommunity that was populated almost 
entirely by folks involved in the spaee 
program. There was an astronaut living right 
aeross the street. 

VVhen we reaehed the house, I got out of 
the ear with the musie still blaring. I had a 



tank top on, a ponytail, my pants tueked 
inside my boots, and I weighed about 310 
pounds. Debra jumped out, a long-legged 
blonde in short-shorts and high heels. 

We saw some folks out, and shouted, "Hi! 
We're your neighbors!" 

The looks on their faees were like, "Get the 
kids in the house! Hurry!" 

People were peeking out of their windows 
as Debra and I walked around the house. We 
sent that little neighborhood into a panie. 

Things ealmed down as we got to know the 
people a little bit. Some of them knew who I 
was, sinee I was on TV, and we made some 
friends. We still raised eyebrows from time 
to time, though. 

One night, about two months after we 
moved in, Debra and I were out baek, 
skinny-dipping in the sereened-in pool that 
was part of our typieal Florida home. After 
we swam for a while, Debra grabbed a flimsy 
little nightie, put it on, and said she was 



going to put out the trash. I said, "Sure, go 
ahead, honey." 

She was walking the trash eans out when 
this piekup truek eame eharging down the 
street, knoeked down my neighbor's trash 
eans, and kept eoming. Debra ran baek 
toward me (I was in the garage by then), 
and I said, "Let's get his lieense plate, that 
son of a gun!" 

I jumped into my new Cadillac—the one I 
had bought with some of the royalties from 
my first aetion figure—fired up the ear, still 
naked, and followed the truek. About two 
houses down, these idiots hit another trash 
ean, but this one went underneath the truek, 
so they had to stop. 

I pulled in behind them with my high 
beams on. I was seooehed down in the seat, 
and Debra was in her nightie next to me, 
writing down the plate number. There were 
two guys in the eab of the truek, and one guy 
in the bed who started shouting, "Aw, these 



are two old bastards! What are they gonna 
do?" 

He jumped out holding a length of pipe, 
and my first thought was, My new ear! 

I jumped out, sereaming, and now this guy 
had 300 pounds of Hacksaw eoming at him. 
He reaehed baek with the pipe, but he 
hesitated before swinging, so I popped him. 
He went down, and my momentum eaused 
me to fall over on top of him. 

The other two guys in the truek looked at 
me in the mirror, and they were like, "Let's 
get the hell out of here!" 

They took off in the truek, with the third 
guy running after them. I was standing with 
the high beams on me, sereaming at them. 
Of eourse, all the neighbors were probably 
barrieading themselves in their home, 
saying, "That wrestler finally snapped!" 

Yes, our neighborhood had a very unique 
erime watch program—the naked Hacksaw! 



I also enjoyed getting to know the loeal eops 
in Titusville. I had a friend who was a 
sheriff's deputy, and he'd let me ride along 
with him now and then. He'd always piek me 
up and then get on his radio and broadeast it 
—"Okay, fellas, I got the Hacksaw with me 
tonight!" 

More than onee, he'd arrest someone and 
stiek them in the baek of the ear right next to 
me. 

The guy would be sereaming, "You sorry 
son of a biteh! I'm gonna..." 

And then he'd look over at me. 

"I'm gonna...Hacksaw Duggan? Hey, I'm a 
big fan, Hacksaw! Can you get me out of 
this?" 

"Hey, kid," I'd say, "it don't work for me, it 
ain't gonna work for you!" 

I even tried to braneh out into business in 
Titusville. In 1995,1 opened a gym, Hacksaw 
Duggan's Musele & Fitness. 

Catchy name, right? 



For the TV eommereial, Randy Savage and 
The Nasty Boys—Brian Knobbs and Jerry 
Sags—appeared with me, and when I had 
the grand opening, Hulk Hogan, who never 
took a day off, took a day off to eome out 
and sign autographs, along with Brutus 
Beefeake, Knobbs and Sags, Savage, and 
myself. We had more than 1,000 people 
show up. And those guys, every single one of 
them, eame down on their day off to do that 
for me, for free. 

I eould probably do a whole ehapter filled 
with Brian Knobbs stories. 

At one point in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, it seemed like damn near everyone 
was on steroids (or "the gas," as it was 
known). I was 315 pounds, the heaviest I 
ever got, and I was benehing around 500 
pounds. A lot of guys were jaeked up—I'm 
not saying I'm proud of it, but that's just the 
way things were. 

One day in 1991, I was working out at 



Gold's Gym in Boston with a lot of the other 
boys, and we were all working out hard. 
Knobbs and Sags, at the time our tag-team 
ehamps, walked in wearing their duster 
jaekets and their world ehampionship belts. 
Those pudgy bastards were eaeh working on 
a triple-dip iee-eream eone! 

They eame into the gym and announeed, 
"Hey, screw you guys! VVe're the world 
ehamps!" 

I was eraeking up, but Hawk and Animal, 
the Road VVarriors, were eussing them out. I 
guess I eould see their point of view—the 
VVarriors were huge power lifters, and here 
eame two fat guys, making fun of them. But 
that was Knobbs and Sags. They were just 
goofing around. 

They weren't the only ones. A lot of guys 
goofed around, beeause it was a way to pass 
the time with all the travel. After a 1989 
show in Los Angeles, a buneh of WWF guys 
were eatehing a redeye flight to the next 



town. Everyone was in first elass, and a lot of 
the guys had Haleion, which was very 
popular beeause it eould put you to sleep in 
a flash, and when you woke up, there was 
no hangover. It was perfeet for wrestlers 
who were always riding or flying and having 
to get used to different time zones—we 
suffered from permanent jet lag, and that 
alone will screw up anyone. 

Anyway, it was about 1:30 in the morning, 
the plane was still boarding, and everyone 
on the plane was either half asleep or trying 
to zonk out. Next thing you knew, here eame 
this big, banging ball of noise. It was Brian 
Knobbs, taking a minute to greet everyone 
on board in his own speeial way. 

"Hey! Hey, how ya doin? Hey, there!" 

He messed with everybody—the crew, the 
passengers, the flight attendants. He sat 
down next to Curt Hennig, and they had this 
thing they used to do where they eaeh took 
a bottle full of different kinds of pills, shook 



them up, and said, "Rainbovv stew? Rainbow 
stew!" 

Knobbs would grab a few of whatever pills 
eame out, swallow a handful, and wham! He 
was out like a light. 

As soon as he started snoring, everyone in 
first elass had the same idea—Let's get him! 

Everyone ehipped in their blankets, so here 
was Knobbs, a very heavyset guy, buried 
under 20 or more blankets. Before long, he 
was sweating like a pig. Someone eame up 
with some nail polish and painted Knobbs' 
nails a lovely shade of magenta, while 
someone else took a tube of lipstiek, drew a 
big heart on his eheek, and wrote on his 
forehead. Someone else took a buneh of 
empty soda and beer eans and tied them to 
his shoes. 

When we landed, a eouple of us had to 
earry Knobbs off the plane; we eouldn't just 
leave him there. Imagine the sight of two 
burly guys eaeh hooking the arm of another 



big guy, dragging him through the Tampa 
airport, vvhile the eans tied to his shoes 
elanked with every step, and people stopped 
to look at him and read the speeial message 
in lipstiek on his forehead, which read, "I'm a 
diek." 

We were taking Knobbs to Toni, his 
girlfriend (they later got married and are still 
together to this day). Toni was a really 
pretty lady, a very petite woman. But she 
was tough—she wasn't afraid of anything, 
and if she needed to, she would ball up her 
fists and eould fight like a man. You did not 
want to mess with her. 

We were still propping up Knobbsy, and 
she was waiting for us at the bottom of the 
esealator. She saw the heart on his eheek 
and must have thought it was something he 
did for her benefit, beeause she said, very 
sweetly, "Aw, Brian!" 

Then we got eloser, and the look on her 
faee ehanged when she read his forehead. 



Knobbs was awake but still out of it, and 
when she saw that and how messed up he 
was...boom! She nailed him! I was stuek in 
the middle of a pull-apart brawl (okay, a 
pretty one-sided brawl, but still). 

We had three days off before the next 
shows, and when I saw Brian at the airport a 
eouple of days later, he looked like he had 
been dragged behind a horse through a 
eaetus pateh. He had a thousand little euts 
all over him. I asked him what happened. 

He said, "Toni was so mad that when we 
got home, she took a pieture off the wall and 
smashed me right over my head." 

Another time, when we were all in WCW 
together in the mid-1990s, the two of them 
were traveling together in their ear, with 
Brian driving and Toni next to him in the 
passenger's seat. (I wasn't the only guy who 
took my speeial lady out on the road with 
me, but I don't think anyone did it for as long 
as I did, except maybe Randy Savage with 



Elizabeth, and that was a different deal.) 

Knobbs was one of those guys who loved 
ears and always had a niee one. They pulled 
into a gas station, and he opened his door 
and got out. But he had pulled too far ahead 
of the gas pump. Before you knew it, they 
were fighting. 

"Toni, baek the ear up!" 

"You baek the ear up!" 

"Dammit, Toni, baek the ear up!" 

This went on for a while. Finally, Toni 
leaned over from the passenger seat, put it 
in reverse, and gave it a little gas. She only 
did it for a seeond before braking, but her 
foot slipped off the brake and hit the gas 
again aeeidentally. 

The open door elipped Knobbs and aetually 
hit an artery under his arm. They had to 
airlift him out of there, beeause he needed 
urgent eare. He was fine, but it was a seary 
moment, and it just shows Brian Knobbs 
lives a life that's crazier than any movie. 



Seriously, have you ever heard of anything 
like that happening to someone? 

Aetual movie people even got the Knobbs 
experience, more than onee. There are a lot 
of eelebrities who are wrestling fans, always 
have been. Brian eame to me one night after 
we'd done a show in Los Angeles and asked 
if I wanted to go with him to this Hollywood 
eigar bar that Hulk Hogan had shown him. 
Knobbs had gotten ehummy with the owner. 

Now, we're talking spring of 1991, and the 
top people in Hollywood eame to this plaee— 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, Sylvester Stallone, 
and Bruee Willis, among others. Knobbs and 
I jumped into our rental ear and headed over 
there. 

I ean't imagine what people thought, 
smoking eigars in this faney Hollywood elub, 
and here eame two huge, crazy-looking 
wrestlers. The owner, Knobbs' pal, eame up 
and greeted us, and Knobbs had him take 
some pietures with the WWF tag-team belts, 



which he'd brought with him. 

It was a hell of a night—big stars all around 
us, and we were making the most of the free 
food and booze. 

Knobbs looked around the elub and said, 
"Hey! There's that guy from Roboeop! I gotta 
go talk to him!" 

He got up and walked over to where aetor 
Peter Weller was, and I eould hear him 
halfway aeross the room: "Hey! Guy from 
Roboeop! How you doin'?" 

About two minutes later, Knobbs eame 
baek to our table, sat down, and said, "You 
know, that guy's really an asshole." 

Nearly two hours later, we were still in 
there when another movie star walked in. 

Knobbs' eyes got big, and he said, "Hey, 
that's Alee Baldwin! I gotta go talk to him!" 

I was like, "Knobbs, Jesus, leave the guy 
alone!" 

But Knobbs went over, and I sat there for 
five minutes, expecting the worst. But then I 



heard Knobbs again, this time hollering at 
me: "Hey, Duggan! Come on over!" 

As I alvvays say, you either love Knobbs or 
you hate him. And believe it or not, Alee 
Baldvvin loved him. We ended up sitting 
there talking vvith Alee Baldvvin for most of 
the night, and he vvas a great guy. 

Knobbs vvas also tight vvith Dennis 
Rodman, the Hall of Fame basketball player 
vvho ended up doing some stuff for WCW. 
Like I said, Knobbsy got on a lot of people's 
nerves, but a lot of other people just loved 
the guy. 

Even though the WWF didn't projeet a 
kayfabe/"protect the business" mentality, vve 
still ran into people vvho vvanted to test out a 
vvrestler vvay too often. 

After one shovv, I vvas pulling into a parking 
lot vvhen I savv Marty Jannetty getting the 
erap knoeked out of him by a group of guys. I 
parked and started to get out vvhen I heard 



someone shout, "Get the gun! Get the gun!" 

I went baek to the ear and reaehed under 
the driver's seat, yelling, "That's fine! I'm 
gonna get my gun!" 

Of eourse, all I had under that seat was a 
wrapper from MeDonald's, but my bluff 
worked. Those guys all got into their ear and 
drove off. 

Debra and I finally got married in April of 
1989, right after WrestleMania V. All the 
wrestlers got two weeks off after 
WrestleMania, and we deeided to use that 
time to have our wedding. 

Baek in January of 1998, Debra and I were 
on our property in Louisiana, out by a pond 
that was at the edge of our land, where we 
lived in a briek house, the one we had 
bought from Bill Dundee when he had been 
Bill Watts' booker baek in 1984. When he 
moved out in 1985 to go baek to his old 
stomping grounds in Memphis, we bought his 



house and had been there until our move to 
Titusville. 

It was a pretty day, and I eouldn't imagine 
a better opportunity to take Debra's hand 
and ask her to marry me as we stood 
underneath one of the big, old trees that 
stood around our pond. One minute, we 
were just walking and talking, and the next, 
I had fished a diamond ring out of the poeket 
of this long winter eoat I'd been wearing. 
She said yes! 

And, you know, I still have that eoat. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

After getting engaged, we had to 
deeide if we wanted to get married in 
three months or wait a year until after 
VVrestlemania. VVe deeided to wait so 
we would have time to plan the 
wedding we really wanted. 

That year was the seeond in a row 
where VVrestleMania was at the Trump 
Oasino in Atlantie City, and we made 



our plans to take off straight from 
Atlantie City. 

When he asked, I didn't have to 
think about it, I just bouneed up and 
said, "Yes! Yes!" 

The only person who knew ahead of time 
that I was going to propose was the 
Junkyard Dog. He had turned me onto his 
jeweler in Baton Rouge, and that was where 
I had the engagement ring made. 

The wedding turned out really well. Jake 
Roberts was a groomsman, and so was Rieky 
Ferrara, the eranky little referee from Mid- 
South who had been so supportive of me 
over the years. But when it eame time to 
deeide on a best man, there was really only 
one ehoiee, and I was so proud to have my 
pop standing up there with me. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

We ended up getting married in a 
ehureh that's just a few miles from 
where we're living now in South 



Carolina. We had the reeeption at a 
Holiday Inn, where we reserved 26 
rooms, plus another 10 rooms at a 
neighboring hotel. The out-of-town 
guests added up quickly, beeause 
aside from the few wrestling people 
who were there, only my family was 
from around the area. Jim's side was 
all eoming down from New York, 
except for a few relatives who had 
settled in other parts of the eountry. 

Several wrestling people eame, but for the 
ones who eouldn't, espeeially the WWF 
people, I understood—this eouple of weeks 
was the only time off we had all year. Still, it 
was good to see some familiar faees. Even 
though one of my most vieious feuds was 
with the One Man Gang, away from the 
wrestling ring, George Gray was one of the 
nieest guys in the business, and someone 
I've been proud to eall a friend for years. 

I was also glad to see Magnum T.A., who 



had left Mid-South in late 1984 and headed 
to Crockett Promotions on Superstation 
WTBS. By 1986, Crockett was just about the 
elosest thing Vinee MeMahon had to 
eompetition for a national wrestling 
audienee, and Magnum was one of Crockett's 
most popular stars. Magnum had it all—he 
had the look, the work ethie, the talent, and 
the interviews. 

However, in late 1986, Magnum lost eontrol 
of his ear on a wet road and ended his 
wrestling eareer when the ear wrapped 
around a telephone pole. His biggest sin was 
that he liked to drive fast, but hell, we all 
did. But Terry Allen was a real-life tough 
guy, and he defied every doetor's 
expectations, first by surviving the erash, and 
then by learning to walk again. He was 
never able to wrestle again, but he's had 
some sueeess in the business world, and I 
have all the respeet in the world for Terry 
Allen. 



In addition to Jake Roberts being part of 
the vvedding party, his dad, "Grizzly" Smith, 
was also there. Griz had been a wrestler in 
the 1960s and 1970s, but I got to know him 
when he worked baekstage for Bill VVatts in 
Mid-South. He was another person who'd 
been ineredibly supportive of me. Grizzly, 
Rieky, and Gang all eame to South Carolina, 
all the way from Louisiana, to be with us. 

There was one other wrestling-connected 
person there, although she was not in the 
business at the time. VVhen I got baek to the 
WWE in 2005, ring announeer Lillian Gareia 
eame up to me one night and said, "You 
know, I sang at your wedding reeeption." 

I thought she was kidding, but she told me 
the name of the band and the hotel where 
we had the reeeption. Turns out that before 
she beeame a singing ring announeer, she 
and her band played loeal events in the 
Carolinas, ineluding weddings. 

DEBRA SAYS: 



The next morning, we headed to 
Hawaii for our two-week honeymoon. 

We went baek to Hawaii for a week 
for our first anniversary. Then we flew 
to Los Angeles, where Jim filmed an 
episode of the TV show Harry and the 
Hendersons. 

Debra aetually met me in Hawaii for that 
trip. I was eoming baek from Japan, where 
WWF had done a tour, and she flew out from 
our home in Florida. It wasn't the most 
romantie anniversary, beeause I spent most 
of my days tanning, training, or learning my 
lines, all for the show. But I felt good, 
beeause after all that studying, I had my 
lines down. 

The first day we went in for the TV shoot, 
one of the guys from the show eame in and 
said, "Seript ehange!" 

I eouldn't believe it—I'd been studying for 
days to get these lines right, and everything 
was ehanged. And if I have a major weak 



point, it's doing stuff verbatim. It's kind of 
like today's WWE vvrestlers. Who are the 
good promo guys? Who the hell knovvs? 
None of them speak from the heart—those 
kids are out there vvorrying about repeating 
their seripted dialogue verbatim, and none of 
their own mannerisms, their idiosynerasies, 
the things that show their own personalities 
—none of that shows through. 

I don't know if I'd have made it in wrestling 
if I'd had to do that. I eouldn't really be 
"Hacksaw" if I was eonstantly worried about 
what I was saying. I was able to just let it 
roll, and that always worked pretty well for 
me. 

But my Harry and the Hendersons 
experience gave me a lot of respeet for 
aetors. They bust their asses to memorize 
their stuff and then deliver it exactly right, 
with the exact right feeling behind the 
words. It's a lot harder than it looks. 



14. The End of the Road 

The domestie travel with the WWF was 
insane, but a few years into my stay there 
we started making regular tours of Japan 
and Europe. In 1990, we did some shows in 
Japan, and one night, I was in downtown 
Tokyo with referee Mike Chioda. We were 
pretty drunk when we walked into a 
MeDonald's, and the plaee was jam-paeked. 
We had just gotten our food and stepped 
outside when a group of Japanese guys just 
slammed right into me. 

The lead guy made me spill my soda, so I 
was not happy. I grabbed my Freneh fries 
and hit the guy with them. What I thought a 
regular order of fries would aeeomplish, I 
have no idea, but the guy got mad and 
started eoming at me in some kind of kung 
fu stanee. Of eourse, he was not a big guy—if 
I'd had a large order of fries, I probably eould 



have held him off. 

The guy hit me and knoeked my glasses 
off, so I reared baek and really unloaded on 
him. The guy eouldn't have been more than 
100 pounds, so he went eompletely up, over, 
and baek. But as soon as I hit him, it was 
like the radar went off for every Japanese 
person within a quarter mile, and I was 
swarmed. 

Of eourse, I was 20 years younger and 
drunk as a skunk, so I was ready to take 
them all on. Ohioda, who had found a eab, 
was pulling on me and pleading, "Come on, 
Jim, get in the eab! Get in the eab!" (That 
was the way we had to get a eab over there: 
we'd have to send one guy out, beeause 
eabs wouldn't stop for groups of wrestlers.) 

Another time, we were in England, and one 
night we ended up at Stringfellows, a really 
popular London elub that had to be like what 
Studio 54 in New York had been in its 
heyday. One of the other guys there was 



Hereules, and he was making out with this 
tall person who, to me, was elearly not a 
lady, even though this individual was in a 
pretty dress and makeup. 

The bouneer eame over to the table where 
a buneh of us wrestlers were sitting, and he 
said, "Hey, um, you know your friend over 
there is making out with a guy." 

I just looked over and said, "I don't think 
he eares." 

In August of 1992, we headed baek 
overseas for one of the biggest shows of my 
eareer. We went to Wembley Stadium in 
England for SummerSlam and performed in 
front of more than 80,000 fans—one of the 
biggest crowds I'd seen sinee WrestleMania 
III. 

Debra and my dad went to England with 
me. A day after the show, we got to 
Heathrow Airport, and right before 
passengers were divided between trips to 
the U.S. and trips to Europe, I said, "Pop, big 



surprise! VVe're not going home—we're going 
to Ireland!" 

He was excited, but he still had his sense 
of humor. As we went through seeurity, he 
started saying, "They're kidnapping me!" 

Unlike my dad, the seeurity people had no 
sense of humor about that. Even in those 
pre-9/11 days, they took that stuff pretty 
seriously. They pulled us aside, but we 
assured him my dad was just kidding around. 

Debra had traeked down the Duggan family 
history to a town ealled Fermoy in County 
Cork, Ireland. VVe flew into Dublin and drove 
into Fermoy, making a weeklong trip out of 
it. More than onee, I guess I forgot where I 
was and started driving on the wrong (or 
right, depending on how you look at it) side 
of the road. 

And more than onee, I heard sereams of, 
"Gotothe left!" 

In Fermoy, we found Duggan's Groeery 
Store, so we had to stop. Pop was dressed in 



shamroeks, Debra was all in green, and I 
was taking pietures in the groeery store. The 
elerk eame up to us and said, "Hmm, you 
must be Amerieans!" 

How eould he tell? 

I did my seeond Royal Rumble mateh in 1991 
(I was on the 1989 and 1990 shows, but in 
separate matehes on the undereards), which 
was also the first Rumble for a talented kid 
who I knew would go far—although I didn't 
know how far. 

Mark Calaway had been in wrestling for a 
eouple of years before he eame to the WWF 
as The Undertaker in 1990. 

I still remember wrestling a short series of 
matehes against him not long after he 
started. He was wound as tightly as he eould 
be. I guess it was nerves or wanting to make 
a good impression with this great gimmiek 
he had, but he was so tense that when he 
started ehoking me, he really started ehoking 



me. I vvanted to snap him out of it, so I 
grabbed two handfuls of his stringy hair, 
pulled them straight up, and yelled at him, 
"You got devil hair! Devil hair!" 

He damn near laughed out loud, but he 
kept his eomposure. Still, he understood 
what I was trying to do, and we worked fine 
the rest of the mateh. 

Like I said, I knew he was going to be a big 
star. But no one eould have predieted that 
would be the start of a 20-year (and 
eounting) run; seriously, it might just be the 
greatest run of any wrestler, ever. No one 
will ever toueh Undertaker's mark again. 

That's partly beeause the days of the 30- 
year guys, like Terry Funk and Rie Flair (and 
myself), are over. The guys in it today won't 
stay with it that long; with the stuff some of 
them do, it's not physieally possible to do it 
for 30 years. 

By 1993, I eould tell that my WWF days 
were winding down. They were featuring me 



less and less, and I was being booked in 
lower spots on the eard. I understood the 
need to freshen things up with different 
talent, but I still had to make a living. 

One of the last major things I did there was 
an angle with this 500-plus-pound kid named 
Rodney Anoia, who wrestled as Yokozuna. 
He had beaten Hogan for the WWF title at 
the King of the Ring pay-per-view in June of 
1993, and he was doing a heavily Japanese, 
anti-Ameriean gimmiek, so a mateh against 
me was a natural. 

He pinned me with his finishing move, the 
banzai drop, where he would flatten 
opponents with his huge butt, right on their 
ehests after bouneing off the seeond rope. To 
eap off our first mateh, he did the move 
several times for effeet. It made for a pretty 
powerful visual after the mateh, when 
Yokozuna's manager, Mr. Fuji, draped an 
Ameriean flag over me as I lay in the ring. 
Unfortunately, beeause Fuji had laid the flag 



over me and Yoko eouldn't tell exactly where 
I was underneath it, he eouldn't tell where 
he was dropping and legitimately left me 
with some eraeked ribs. 

This led to a TV segment a few weeks 
later, where Vinee had a eamera crew at my 
house, interviewing Debra and me, with 
Debra trying to talk me out of a remateh 
with Yokozuna. Of eourse, as a proud 
Ameriean babyfaee, I was determined to 
fight again. 

I thought we had a eouple of deeent 
rematehes, but I eould see the writing on the 
wall, espeeially when Lex Luger started 
doing the heavily patriotie gimmiek. 
Apparently, the WWF saw it, too, beeause 
they let me go not long after the Yokozuna 
matehes. 

I would have liked to work more with Yoko, 
and not just beeause he was ehamp; it would 
have meant working for main event money. I 
also liked him, just as I'd made friends of 



Haku and pretty mueh all the Samoans and 
other guys from the islands. They were 
tough as nails, but you eould not find a more 
graeious group of people...at least, until you 
messed with them. I never eould understand 
it, beeause the guy was just deadly, but 
Haku was a moron-magnet—he seemed to 
attraet the most foolish people. For whatever 
reason, these idiots were eonstantly trying to 
mess with him and ehallenge him. He would 
let it slide, at first, beeause he really was a 
good-hearted guy, but some people just 
eouldn't take a hint. Onee, I saw him try to 
wave off a guy who kept ehallenging him and 
insulting him. Haku even told the guy he 
didn't want any trouble, beeause we were all 
out just trying to have a good time, but the 
guy kept hassling him. 

Finally, Haku grabbed the guy and told 
him, "First, I kill you; then..." 

Haku's eyes got real big. 

"...I eatyou!" 



I'd try to warn people away from him. I'd 
tell folks who hassled Haku, "You know, 
brother, about three generations baek, your 
liver would be on a stiek right now, so you 
might want to knoek that shit off." 

Haku never went out looking for trouble, 
but he knew what we all knew—you eouldn't 
baek down in our business. 

Ultimately, Luger was not a sueeess, with 
his "Lex Express" bus tour, his faney gear, 
and his All-Ameriean gimmiek, beeause as I 
said before, it wasn't from the heart, and 
people ean sense when that's the ease. You 
might think I'm full of myself, but I honestly 
think I'd have done better feuding with 
Yokozuna in that situation, beeause even in 
1993, my gimmiek was still working. 

A lot of people have tried to make heat 
between Lex and me over the situation, but 
there was never any heat between us, 
personally. I knew it wasn't his eall. 

So I wasn't exactly thrilled about being let 



go, but I never had hard feelings over it, 
beeause I understood it was just business, 
and I have a lot of respeet for Vinee 
MeMahon. I think baek to that night at the 
Slammys, when Harley and I brawled all 
over the plaee. You might remember Vinee 
getting onstage at one point and doing this 
song-and-danee number with the showgirls, 
but that was the least of it, for him. He knew 
every word that everyone was supposed to 
speak. He knew where they needed to be, 
when they needed to be there, and what 
they needed to do. He was like the direetor, 
produeer, and one of the stars, all at onee. 

And that's what has made him a sueeess— 
he's an unbelievably hands-on guy, and no 
one works harder than he does. And Vinee 
even sent us a gift when our daughter Celia 
was born in 1993, even though he surely 
knew by then that he wouldn't be keeping 
me mueh longer. He sent a silver teething 
ring with the old "WWF" logo on it. 



Celia's birth was a huge moment in my life. 
I never thought I'd be married, and I sure 
never thought I'd be ready for ehildren, 
beeause it's a real saerifiee. You have to put 
yourself seeond, third, or fourth. Debra and I 
always talked about having kids and figured 
we eventually would, but I kept putting it off. 
I figured we had time, sinee Debra is nine 
years younger than me, but she started 
telling me we needed to go ahead and have 
kids. 

"Don't worry," I'd say. "It'll be like ordering 
a pizza. When the time's right, bing-bang- 
boom, we'll have a kid." 

But she persisted, and finally, I agreed. 
One month...nothing. Two months...nothing. 
Three months...nothing. 

I started thinking, Uh-oh, maybe we did 
wait too long. 

I went to the doetor to get tested, and I 
was okay. The problem was I was on the 
road all the time, working. So Debra was at 



home, alvvays taking her temperature, and 
one day she ealled me from our home in 
Florida and said, "Jim, I just took my 
temperature, and everything's right! It's 
perfeet, right now!" 

"That's great, honey," I said. 'Tm in 
Indianapolis." 

But Debra stayed positive; she even pieked 
out an outfit that she told me she would 
wear when she beeame pregnant, a yellow 
dress with some blue highlights—a hot outfit, 
sinee she said it would probably be the last 
time she'd get to wear it. 

Then eame one of the most unbelievable 
days of my life. I had to appear for FBI 
questioning in New York City as part of a 
federal steroids ease against Vinee MeMahon. 
I was sitting there with my expensive 
lawyer, in this big meeting room, when two 
FBI agents walked in. One of them—I'm not 
making this up—was named inspeetor Flagg. 

Flagg threw a thiek folder down onto the 



eonferenee table. I said, "Wow, that's a 
pretty good-sized folder on the WWF." 

One of them opened it up, and my pieture 
was on top. It wasn't their WWF folder; it 
was their Jim Duggan folder. 

They asked me all about the WWF and 
steroids, beeause their theory was that Vinee 
was eneouraging guys to get on the gas and 
then getting them aeeess to it. But III tell 
you what I told them—in six years in the 
WWF, Vinee MeMahon never onee told me to 
use steroids. I did them, but it was beeause I 
knew a lot of the top guys were on them, 
and if I wanted to eompete and be stronger, 
I needed to use them. But nobody told me 
to, and Vinee absolutely never gave me 
aeeess to them or even diseussed them with 
me. Never. 

They asked me about Randy Savage, and 
about all this weight he had reeently lost. 

I said, "Well, I know he's going through a 
divoree. But I don't know anything about his 



personal habits." 

By this point in late 1992, the feds had 
already eonvieted Dr. George Zahorian, a 
Pennsylvania doetor, for distributing steroids 
to WWF wrestlers. I remember seeing 
Zahorian at shows as far baek as 1980, when 
I was first there as "Big" Jim Duggan. He 
was supposedly the eommission doetor, but 
he had suiteases with him filled with Valium, 
uppers, downers—whatever you wanted. 

That evolved into steroids; before that, 
there were probably only a few guys juieing 
(not to name names, but if you remember 
some of the physiques baek then, you're 
probably looking at the obvious suspeets). 

Nothing ever happened with me; I never 
ran too mueh with Hogan or MeMahon, the 
original targets of the investigation. For what 
it's worth, when it went to trial in 1994, 
Hulkster ended up testifying reluetantly for 
the government, and Vinee was exonerated 
by the time it was all over. I was signing 



with WCW by then, so it's not like I was privy 
to what was going on behind the seenes in 
the WWF, but, well, Vinee is a master. He 
showed up to eourt every day in a neek 
braee, beeause he'd had this neek surgery he 
had needed for a while. He played for 
sympathy well. 

But the bottom line is I never onee saw 
Vinee eneourage anyone to take steroids. 
And I think the right thing happened when 
he was found not guilty. 

But that day in 1992,1 left the FBI building, 
drove to the airport, and flew home. This 
was baek when they had those phones on 
the baeks of the airplane seats, and I had a 
million questions about how the legal 
proeess worked on something like this, so I 
ealled my sister, Angel, the proseeutor, and 
we ended up talking the whole flight. What I 
didn't realize until I got my eredit eard bill 
was that the phone rates were so high, that 
eall eost me more than the lawyer in New 



York had. 

When I landed at the airport, Debra was 
waiting, which was kind of weird; she usually 
would just wait outside the baggage elaim 
area. She was wearing a yellow dress with 
blue highlights. I was so drained after a day 
of lawyers and questioning that it didn't even 
register with me right away. 

I gave her a hug and a kiss. She said, 
"Well, how do I look?" 

I stepped baek, and it elieked. 

"You're pregnant?" 

She was. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

It was kind of funny. Mike Rotunda 
(who wrestled as I.R.S.) and his wife, 
The Undertaker and his wife, and Jim 
and I were all expecting ehildren at 
the same time. 

I had a due date in the first week of 
August, which was about the same 
time that the other two women were 



due. Undertaker's son ended up being 
born a few weeks early, and our 
daughter Celia was born two weeks 
early. Rotunda's son was born a 
month late, but for a while, it looked 
like we'd all be having our kids at 
around the same time. 

Debra ended up being the best mother for 
my kids that I eould have asked for. I 
ehanged a few diapers, and the one time I 
watched Celia, I dozed off, and the poor 
thing rolled off the ottoman like a little 
Tootsie Roll. Fortunately, Debra has great 
maternal instinets and was very hands-on. 

My old joke about it was that I got bumped 
from No. 1 to No. 2, and then down to No. 3 
when Rebeeea was born in 1995. These 
days, I think I'm sixth, with the dogs eoming 
in third through fifth. But I wouldn't have it 
any other way. 



15. WCW 


After I left the WWF, I spent the next few 
months working sporadieally on the 
independent eireuit. 

I had fun on the indies, and espeeially at 
first, I did well, beeause I was just eoming 
off years of TV exposure. Even though guys 
tend to overvalue themselves on the indie 
eireuit, a wrestler's highest value is when he 
eomes right off TV. 

If you've never been to an indie show, 
most of the time there is one "name" guy in 
the main event, and the rest of the eard is 
filled with loeal kids. Onee in a while, they'd 
have two or three guys with TV names, and 
on rare oeeasion, someone would try to do a 
big show with lots of names, like those 
shows Insane Clown Posse does eaeh year 
with 50 old-timers. 

But I had fun working the indies—they 



have smaller erovvds, which took some 
getting used to, but that just gave me a 
ehanee for more interaetion with the fans, 
and I really enjoyed that. 

I probably would have been happy doing it 
for more than a few months, but in the 
spring of 1994,1 got a eall from Jimmy Hart, 
whom I'd been friendly with in the WWF. 
Jimmy said that Hulk Hogan wanted to talk 
to me. This was before the days of eell 
phones, so Hulk wanted to make sure I'd be 
home. 

Hulkster talked about starting up in World 
ehampionship Wrestling and said, "Hey, 
we're gonna be in Orlando. You wanna eome 
on over?" 

You bet I did! 

I aetually stood next to Hulk while he was 
making his announeement about eoming into 
WCW, and while I was in town for that 
event, I had my first meeting with Erie 
Bisehoff, which went great, and I started in 



wcw. 

WCW was owned by Turner Broadeasting 
System, which got into the wrestling 
business when Jimmy Crockett's NWA went 
under in late 1988. TBS didn't want to lose 
one of its best-rated shows, the Saturday 
night wrestling program, so the eompany 
bought what was left of the promotion from 
Crockett. In the following five years, they 
hadn't managed to eompete against Vinee 
MeMahon mueh more sueeessfully than 
Crockett had, but when Erie Bisehoff took 
over in 1993, he made it his mission to take 
on the WWF. That meant getting some big- 
name talent, and there was no bigger name 
than the Hulkster. 

That period was a busy one, not only 
beeause of my impending WCW debut, but 
beeause we were adding a new member to 
the family. I was home from working an 
independent show in April of 1994, laying in 
bed with little Celia, when Debra eame in 



and told me, "You are going to be a daddy 
again!" I was so surprised! After the hard 
time we had getting pregnant with Celia, I 
thought it was going to take a while for us to 
have another ehild—but not this time. 
Rebeeea was born January 12, 1995, two 
days before my birthday—best birthday 
present ever! Even though I know taking 
eare of the girls was a lot of work for her, 
Debra did great with them and never 
eomplained to me about my being on the 
road so mueh. Debra always embraeed the 
business and knew that all the travel and 
time away from home was to make a living 
for our family. 

I started out on a modest nightly deal, 
$1,500 per show, but soon after I started, 
WCW's sehedule really pieked up and we 
were working almost every night. Guys on 
eontraet were griping, but I was as happy as 
I eould be. 

I was also making friends. Although we had 



knovvn eaeh other baek in our WWF days, 
WCW was where I got to be really good 
friends with Jerry Sags and, partieularly, 
Brian Knobbs. When I first met them, I had 
heard stories from a few guys about how 
obnoxious they were, and I hate to admit it 
now, but I'd pretty well deeided I wasn't 
going to like them before I even met them. 
At first, we never socialized or even talked. 
Eventually, I think we got eaeh other's 
humor, but the friendship didn't really take 
off until we were in WCW and ended up 
traveling a lot together. 

As for the WCW travel itself, it was easy, 
espeeially eompared to Mid-South or the 
WWF. I got to know Atlanta real well, 
espeeially "The Dungeon," the niekname for 
the Ramada Inn by the Atlanta airport, 
where all the guys would stay. They really 
took eare of us, letting us eheek in early and 
stay late when travel eireumstanees messed 
with our sehedules. It's kind of funny that 



Atlanta, of all eities, has played sueh a huge 
part in my life. From the Atlanta Faleons, to 
Georgia ehampionship VVrestling, to WCW, to 
the WWE Hall of Fame—it all happened in 
Atlanta. 

Knobbs and Sags had eome into WCW in 
late 1993, but it was almost like they were 
the advanee wave for the Hulk Hogan group, 
which eame in during 1994, and that was the 
group I was part of. There was aetually a lot 
of tension in WCW, where it was like two 
faetions opposing eaeh other, even though 
we were all supposed to be on the same 
side. There was Hogan's group, which 
eonsisted of us newcomers with plenty of 
prior exposure with the WWF, and there was 
Rie Flair's group. 

I have nothing but respeet for Rie Flair as a 
performer, but the faet is those guys were 
doing their TV tapings at Centre Stage, a TV 
studio that was part of the TBS faeilities. The 
plaee held something like 300 people, tops. 



And there were plenty of WCW shows where 
they had to bloek out 200 of those seats. 

In a way, it just goes to show what a 
mastermind Vinee MeMahon is. At the time 
we got there, WCW had Jean-Paul Levesque 
and Steve Austin, and they were solid 
workers, but not really box-office draws. But 
when they got to Vinee MeMahon, within the 
next eouple of years they were Triple H and 
"Stone Cold," two of the hottest stars in the 
business. 

But in 1994, Steve Austin wasn't the 
hottest star; hell, he wasn't even "Stone 
Cold" yet. He was "Stunning" Steve Austin, 
holder of WCW's seeondary singles belt, the 
United States ehampionship; he was also my 
opponent for my debut, at Oetober 1994's 
Fall Brawl pay-per-view. 

We were supposed to go about 10 minutes 
but we ended up only going 35 seeonds. I 
gave Austin a baekdrop and we just went 
right to the finish. The truth is he just didn't 



want to do the job and pass the belt to me. 
He was pissed off beeause he was part of 
the Flair group and I was part of the Hogan 
group. 

Referee Niek Patriek helped Austin baek to 
the dressing room. I followed them, but they 
didn't know I was right behind them. When 
they got baek there, Patriek said to Austin, 
"You should get an Aeademy Award for that." 

I said, "What the hell?" 

Now they knew I was there. 

I ended up just trying to make a joke out of 
that entire debaele. I just said, "That's right 
—I beat 'Stunning' Steve so bad that he had 
to shave his head and ehange his name! I 
oughta be getting a kiekbaek—he'd still be 
'Stunning/ not 'Stone Cold/ if I hadn't beaten 
his ass!" 

But as Austin himself now likes to say, the 
"bottom line" is, I'm sorry if you don't like 
the way you're being booked, but I didn't 
book the damn thing, so don't take it out on 



me, and don't punish the fans by eheating 
them out of a mateh they paid to see just 
beeause you're not happy. 

All these years later, while I think he eould 
have handled it better, I don't have any hard 
feelings toward him. It was just the nature of 
the business at that time. Baek in the 
regional days, you'd pass the toreh; if a guy 
does you the favor, you do the favor for the 
next guy. But when it was as business- 
oriented as WCW was getting in the 1990s, 
everyone was nervous about proteeting 
themselves, beeause there was a lot of 
mistrust, espeeially between the different 
groups. 

I think there was some resentment 
beeause a buneh of us eame in around the 
same time, and there was a pereeption that 
we were "WWF" guys. Plus, the faet that 
business pieked up almost as soon as Hogan 
got there, and then kept getting stronger 
and stronger, probably ereated even more 



tension. The vvhole thing was dumb, beeause 
in theory, we were all looking for WCW to 
sueeeed, but those of us in the "Hogan 
group" got to a point where we didn't eare 
about the other eamp getting pissed off. Our 
attitude was that it was all about the 
business and business was going up, so 
anyone who didn't like it needed to put the 
business ahead of his own hurt feelings. 

One day, Knobbs and I got onto the elevator 
at CNN on our way to the TV tapings. CNN 
talk show host Larry King got on with us. 

Knobbs turned to King and said, "Hey, 
Larry! How're your ratings?" 

Our ratings were blowing away his ratings. 

Not only was I working with a lot of familiar 
faees, but I also got to meet some quality 
guys who would go on to be big names. 

By 1994, I wasn't nearly the wild ehild I 
had been in the 1980s, but I still liked to go 
out and have a good time. One night, I was 



in one of the hotter nightelubs in Atlanta 
when I got spotted by the elub's manager, a 
guy I'd reeently had words with at a different 
bar. It was just an argument, nothing major, 
and I didn't know he ran the plaee I was in 
now. 

I was drinking when I started looking 
around and notieed a guy standing to my 
left, one standing behind me, and another 
standing to my right. Another one stepped in 
front of me, and now they were starting to 
eirele and elose in. 

I was ready to go at them if I needed to, 
but I knew I might be in a real bad situation. 
Just then, I spotted Harlem Heat—two 
enormous guys who were really powerful 
and great athletes, two brothers from 
Houston named BookerT and Stevie Ray. 

I ealled out, "Hey, Heat!" 

I didn't know them that well, but I damn 
sure knew them well enough to say, "Hey, 
Heat, eome on over, and let me buy you a 



eouple of drinks! C'mon!" 

They stayed long enough for me to talk to 
the manager and get things smoothed over, 
and nothing happened. The next day, Booker 
and Stevie eame up to me and said, "Gee, 
Haeksavv, you were awfully niee to us last 
night. Just wanted to say, we really 
appreeiated it. Thanks a lot!" 

I smiled and told them, "What you guys 
don't realize is that I was in a pretty big jam 
until you showed up. You were like the 
eavalry, man!" 

I ended up working with them a lot, and I 
really thought a lot of both those guys—just 
really good people. And they were a great 
team, a good blend of Stevie Ray's power 
and Booker T's quickness. 

My partner in a lot of those matehes was a 
good kid who, unfortunately, beeame one of 
those guys who kind of lost his own identity 
to his wrestling eharaeter. Mareus Bagwell 
was a good-hearted guy, just a niee guy with 



a big heart. I alvvays got along with him, but 
a eouple of years later, he beeame a villain 
as part of the New World Order faetion that 
rode roughshod over the WCW. And while 
Mareus was a good dude, his NWO alter ego, 
Buff Bagwell, was an ineredible pain in the 
ass. 

Looking baek, I don't really blame Mareus, 
and I don't have any hard feelings. When 
you work very hard to beeome sueeessful, 
and then all of a sudden you're on TV, you're 
making money, everybody knows you, life is 
good. It's only human nature to get a big 
head for a little while. But you've gotta eome 
baek down to reality at some point. 

I'm no different. I had a big head baek in 
my Mid-South days. We were doing 
Superdome shows, the people in the area 
loved me, and it probably did puff up my ego 
more than it maybe should have. 

But there was no ego-puffing that eould 
mateh the feeling I had when Debra gave 



birth in 1995 to Rebeeea, our seeond 
daughter. Although I vvasn't as home as 
mueh as I'd have liked for Celia's infant days, 
with the lighter WCW sehedule, I was able to 
be very aetive with my three ladies, and 
that's always something I've treasured. Even 
when touring and working has made our 
time searee, all of us, as a family, have really 
worked to make every seeond eount. 

I was also lueky to have Debra, who was 
no less the fantastie mother to Rebeeea that 
she'd been and still is to Celia. That's 
probably a big part of why I never had to 
spend a lot of time dealing with diseipline— 
having that strueture at home really helped 
keep the girls on the right paths in life, and 
they've never been troublemakers. I've been 
very lueky with my three ladies, ineluding 
Debra, of eourse. 

Celia and Rebeeea have both grown up to 
be wonderful young ladies, in my unbiased 
opinion. Of eourse, I haven't grown up mueh 



at all, and I'm oeeasionally prone to 
terrorizing their houseguests—but it's alvvays 
in good fun. 

Onee, when Rebeeea was in high sehool, 
she was in her room with a eouple of boys 
from her elass, and I eame in the house, 
voiee booming, "Rebeeea! Do you have boys 
in your room?" 

I think one of them was about to ery. 

A few years earlier, I was doing some work 
out in my yard, as Celia was in the house 
with a young man. I was shirtless, with an 
axe, gloves, shorts, and boots on. I went to 
the house, kieked open the door, and 
howled. 

The boy took a bump out of his ehair! 

Another time, I was loading up my ear 
when I saw Celia and her date eoming down 
our driveway (this is rural South Carolina, so 
we're talking about a looooooong driveway). 
I dueked down, beeause I wanted to see if 
they were gonna play kissy-faee, beeause if 



they were, ol' Hacksaw was eoming out, and 
he was gonna be pissed. 

But they just sat in the parked ear and 
talk...and talked...and talked. I was bent over 
so long I was getting a baekaehe when they 
finally got out. As he was walking her up to 
the house, I eame eharging at them, 
growling like a madman. Celia knew it was 
me, but the boy didn't...and he split! He ran 
off! 

I was like, "You'd leave my daughter to 
some psyeho? Throw yourself in front of her, 
or something." 

ehivalry, my ass! 

Parent-teaeher nights were always 
interesting, too. I always got one of two 
reaetions. Either I was treated like a 
eelebrity, beeause they knew me from TV, or 
it was some poor, horrified teaeher watching 
this big guy with the long hair and beard 
walk in. One look at the teaeher's eyes said 
it all, and often, that was, "Who the hell is 



this guy eoming into my elassroom?" 

But in 1994, parent-teaeher nights were 
still ahead of me, as was Starreade, WCW's 
Deeember pay-per-view and traditionally its 
biggest show of the year. I was in one of the 
semifinal matehes with a guy I enjoyed 
working with, Leon White. Leon, a massive 
man and a great athlete, wrestled as Vader. 

I thought we had a pretty good mateh. 
Terry Taylor always used to tell me that if I 
had someone who would ehallenge me 
physieally, I would always knoek off the 
goofy stuff and put on a physieal mateh. And 
Vader fit the bill—if you didn't fight him baek, 
he would eat you up. Plus, he was massively 
strong; I used to do pretty well at arm- 
wrestling, but he put me down in about one- 
tenth of a seeond. 

I was also there for one of Vader's more 
infamous moments, his 1995 baekstage fight 
with Paul Orndorff. Paul was another 
wrestler who was a tough guy and a hell of 



an athlete, and he was someone you did not 
want to mess with. I was talking with Vader 
when Orndorff walked up to us and told 
Vader, "They need you for interviews. Get 
down there now." 

For some reason, Vader didn't want to go; I 
don't know if it was a personality elash, 
some problem with the eompany, or what, 
but Vader ended up going anyway. I saw 
Orndorff later, walking along a baekstage 
eorridor with a eup of eoffee in his hand. 
Vader walked up to him and shoved him, 
eausing Orndorff to spill his eoffee on the 
floor. They had a little puneh-up, until Vader 
stepped into the puddle of eoffee and slipped 
onto the floor. Orndorff put the boots to him 
for a few seeonds before it was broken up. I 
saw Vader later that night, and he was more 
embarrassed than hurt. 

Vader was gone by the end of 1995, but in 
his plaee stood an even bigger monster—7'0" 
Paul Wight, the man that WCW ealled The 



Giant. I aetually vvrestled him in several of 
his very first matehes for WCW (vvhieh were 
the first matehes of his eareer). One night, a 
few months into his WCW tenure, we were 
working in Little Roek, Arkansas, and there 
was a spot in the mateh where I eould 
almost see on his faee that the light had 
eome on, just as it had for me in San Antonio 
baek in 1982. 

When he started, Paul was always solid in 
the execution of his moves, but everything 
he did was very meehanieal. I remembered a 
spot I'd done with Andre, and deeided to try 
it with The Giant. It was a spot where my 
opponent would toss me into the eorner and 
then hold onto the ropes while bumping his 
butt against me, like he was erushing me. 

The way Andre and I had done the spot, 
after the first two bumps I'd roll out of the 
ring, eausing him to miss the third one. Paul 
Wight and I did that spot, and when I rolled 
out and he landed into an empty eorner, I 



knew right away he had figured things out. 

I knew beeause he sold the ass bump into 
the eorner like it really hurt, instead of just 
turning away and going on to the next thing. 
I knew he had taken that step of 
understanding the performanee end, and 
selling an idea to the audienee. 

But what impresses me still about Paul 
(who works today as WWE's The Big Show) 
is that he eould have gotten by on his size 
and never bothered to learn a thing. But he 
eared about what he was doing, and he 
worked his ass off to get better. And he has 
—he turned out to be a hell of a worker. 

And what a great athlete! He's not as 
imposing as Andre the Giant was, but he's a 
mueh better athlete. If there's any knoek on 
Paul, it's that he worked too hard—he didn't 
capitalize enough on his size, and busted his 
ass to do moves that smaller guys did. He 
didn't need to do that stuff, but he was and 
is sueh a great athlete that he's always 



pushed himself. 

We also made a lot of trips to Europe, just 
like Fd done in my WWF days. Onee, I 
believe in 1999, we flew to London. When 
we landed, I went right to the hotel, went to 
bed, and slept all day. That night, I was 
good to go for our show, but Curt Hennig 
and The Nasty Boys had gone out for sushi 
and apparently never made it to bed. 

After the show, we went to Stringfellows, 
the same London elub where Hereules had 
his transvestite eneounter. About 3:00 am, 
Knobbs had finally gotten on my nerves. 
Beeause he's always talking, always playing 
a prank, people always had different time 
limits with Knobbs—some people eould only 
take an hour. The Big Bossman had about a 
two-minute limit. Hulk Hogan has a month- 
and-a-half limit. 

But at that point in the morning, Knobbs 
had reaehed my limit, and after one 



smartass remark too many, I said, "Enough, 
Knobbs! I'm outta here!" 

I went baek to the hotel, then got on the 
bus the next morning to move onto the next 
show in the next town. Steve Borden, better 
known as Sting, was sitting in the seeond 
row, with an open seat in front of him. Ring 
announeer Miehael Buffer was aeross from 
Sting, and I was sitting behind Sting, talking. 

I looked out the window, and here eame 
Knobbs, half staggering and half rolling down 
a hill toward the bus. He hadn't been asleep 
in two days, he had a beer in his hand, and 
he was sereaming, "Hey, you guys—wait for 
me!" 

Knobbs staggered through the aisle on the 
bus and found an empty seat a few rows 
behind me. 

At the time, WCW had the Harris Brothers 
working for them. Now, these were two 
gigantie biker-looking guys, twin brothers 
with shaved heads and sleeves of tattoos. 



And they were just about as seary as they 
looked, which goes to show—the best 
gimmieks are the ones elosest to the heart. 

The Harris boys got on the bus, got to 
where Knobbs was sitting, and... 

Boom! Boom! Boom! Boom! 

They eaeh landed three or four punehes on 
Knobbs in the blink of an eye. They had 
already pummeled him pretty good in the 
eouple of seeonds it took me to hear what 
was happening, turn around, and say, "Hey, 
eome on! That's enough!" 

The Harris Brothers stopped and walked 
together to the baek of the bus, where they 
grabbed a seat together. Knobbs turned 
around, big goose egg growing out of the top 
of his head, blood streaming out of his nose, 
and beer still in his hand (I don't think he 
spilled a drop). He looked at Sting and said, 
"So, how'd I do?" 

I hollered baek, "You got your ass kieked, 
Knobbsy!" 



They eould have eut his legs off and he 
wouldn't have known it. 

Meanwhile, Miehael Buffer was seared half 
to death. This was a guy who was used to 
faney sports shows, like those glitzy boxing 
ehampionship fights on pay-per-view. 

Another time, we were flying over to 
Europe, and Rie Flair got on the plane and 
announeed to everyone on board: "I got a 
big day tomorrow. It's very important for me, 
and it's very important for my eompany. I 
don't want anyone messing around on the 
plane, okay? Now, I gotta get some sleep!" 

You eould hear about 30 guys muttering 
some variation of, "Oh, screw you, Rie, get 
your goddamned sleep." 

Rie went to sleep, and pretty mueh all the 
other wrestlers on board did, too. I 
remember waking up after feeling something 
on my faee. I felt my faee and went, "What 
the hell? Half my eyebrow's gone!" 

A few minutes later, Flair woke up, 



sereaming about the same thing—someone 
had shaved off his left eyebrow. 

"Knobbs, you son of a biteh!" 

But both of Knobbs' eyebrows were gone! 

He pointed at his missing brows and told 
Rie, "It's not me! Look! They even got me!" 

I looked at Knobbs later and was just 
amazed at how thorough that shave job had 
been. Seriously, only Knobbs would shave off 
his own eyebrows just to throw Rie off his 
trail. 

WCW was doing strong business already, but 
when they started the New World Order 
feud, things got even bigger. 

A lot of fans really viewed it as the World 
Wrestling Federation invading WCW, and it 
all grew out of WCW signing two guys who 
had reeently been part of Vinee's main event 
roster: Seott Hall and Kevin Nash. 

Seott Hall had wrestled all over the eountry 
sinee debuting in 1984, and as a tall, well- 



built guy with athletie ability, he seemed to 
have all the tools needed to be a star. But 
he'd never really hit it big until he got to the 
WWF in 1992, after Vinee MeMahon turned 
him into Razor Ramon. 

Hall ended up being a sad story, though. 
He really was one of the most talented guys 
in the business, with a great look, and he 
eould eut a great interview. But he was also 
one of the most detrimental guys a eompany 
eould have. He had a lot of substanee-abuse 
problems, and they made him impossible to 
deal with. 

And I don't just mean with people in 
wrestling, either. In 1998, WCW booked a 
tour and had ehartered a plane to get us to 
the tour eities. When we boarded the plane 
to return home at the end of the tour, we 
found the same flight crew that we'd had on 
the flight out. Seott had been sueh an 
asshole on the way out that they refused to 
let him onto the plane, and they ealled a 



vvhole team of seeurity to make sure he 
didn't eause a seene. 

A lot of the rest of the guys started 
eheering when Hall got kieked off the plane. 
You eould hear, "Yeah, get him off the damn 
plane!" 

But Seott Hall, Kevin Nash, and Hulk Hogan 
(following a shoeking heel turn in the 
summer of 1996) formed the New World 
Order, an anti-WCW group. The gimmiek was 
a huge hit at first, although WCW ruined it 
by diluting their main event heel group with 
guys like Seott Norton and Virgil—nothing 
against those guys, but they weren't exactly 
main event ealiber wrestlers. 

In a way, I guess it was kind of an insult 
that WCW never even approaehed me about 
joining the NWO, espeeially eonsidering that 
I'd mateh up my own eredentials against at 
least half the guys they had in there, but the 
truth is, I was pretty happy with my own 
eorner of the WCW universe. 



16. Mr. Saturday Night 

One thing that I was always proud of was 
my time on WCW Saturday Night. Even 
thoughWCW Monday Nitro was a big 
sueeess, both that show and WCW Thunder 
(which debuted in 1998 on Thursday nights) 
had big budgets out the ass. Meanwhile, in a 
way, I had eome baek to one of my earliest 
wrestling homes—the original Saturday 
evening slot on WTBS, or just TBS as it 
beeame known. The show originally ealled 
Georgia ehampionship Wrestling was now 
WCW Saturday Night, and WCW pretty mueh 
gave it to Jimmy Hart and me to do 
whatever we eould with it, seraping together 
the WCW guys who were not being featured 
on the "main" shows. 

WCW Saturday Night did great in the 
ratings, with praetieally none of what Erie 
Bisehoff thought of as "main event talent," 



and on a shoestring budget. In 1998, our 
little weekend show was getting better 
ratings than WCW's new, heavily pushed 
Thunder show and often rivaled Nitro 
ratings, with an eighth of the budget that 
those produetions had. I even went out on 
one of those shows and proelaimed that 
Saturday night was my night! I turned it into 
a positive, and we made it into a wrestling 
show that aetually had wrestling on it. 

We were able to pull that off, in part, 
beeause Bisehoff and the other top 
management put all their foeus onto Nitro 
andThunder, and they didn't really eare 
what we did on Saturdays—Bisehoff even 
told us as mueh. Jimmy and I had kind of 
beeome eastoffs, but we were under 
eontraet, so they had to put us somewhere, 
and they had those two hours of 
programming to put on, so they turned us 
loose on it. 

I give Jimmy Hart a lot of the eredit for that 



shovv's sueeess, beeause he put a lot of 
energy into making that show good. If I was 
starting a business right now, I would want 
Jimmy Hart working for me, beeause the guy 
never stops. Jimmy is not happy unless his 
eell phone is ringing while his pager is going 
off, and he's going 100 mph, at all times. 

One of the feuds that kept drawing those 
ratings was me against Dave Sierra, who 
wrestled as The Cuban Assassin. He was a 
lot of fun, and that feud worked for the same 
reason that it would work today: Ameriean 
fans want to eheer for Ameriea. They want a 
ehanee to ehant, "U-S-A! U-S-A!" 

I even used to be able to get that ehant 
going when we wrestled on those 
international tours in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain. These days, with all the turmoil in the 
world, I've found that I ean get that crowd 
support more from a show of solidarity. I'll 
usually eome to the ring with my Ameriean 
flag, aeeept my lukewarm reeeption, then 



spot a kid in the front row with his eountry's 
flag and do a deal where I motion to the 
kid's flag and mine before offering to swap in 
a grand gesture. Yeah, I know, it's a eheap 
pop to then run around the ring with that 
eountry's flag, but I figure we're all on this 
Earth together, and if you're at a wrestling 
show, you're there to have fun. 

Aetually, the hardest plaee to be a proud 
Ameriean was in Quebec, Canada—they 
hated my ass! Of eourse, they hated the 
other Canadians, too, so I didn't feel too bad 
about it. 

VVhile I made a home for myself on the 
Saturday show, Bisehoff also put me on the 
big shows, but before the tape began rolling. 

"Hacksaw," he'd say, "you do a good job of 
getting the crowd fired up, so we'll send you 
out there before the shows offieially start to 
get the people roeking, and to help build up 
the atmosphere for the broadeast." 

I eouldn't understand why they wouldn't 



put the guy who got the fans fired up on the 
aetual shows, but what do I know? They 
even gave me a WCW flag to bring to the 
ring, purple and gold, instead of the old Stars 
and Stripes. I even had to wear purple trunks 
and gold boots to mateh it. Their idea was 
that sinee I was so good at getting "U-S-A!" 
ehants going, I eould start up a "W-C-W!" 
ehant. That didn't work out so well. 

The NWO sueeess earried WCW through the 
summer of 1996, and Bisehoff was trying 
some new things, although not all of them 
were neeessarily strietly done from a 
business perspeetive. Bisehoff, a motoreyele 
guy, deeided to hold a WCW pay-per-view 
during the annual Sturgis, South Dakota, 
motoreyele rally, the biggest event of its kind 
in the United States. 

This surprises a lot of people, I guess 
beeause of my appearanee, but I am not a 
biker, so I was not as excited about this as a 
lot of the wrestlers who were big Harley 



guys (Davidson, not Raee—I'm still a big 
Harley Raee guy, to this day). 

Management told all the wrestlers, "If you 
have a motoreyele, bring it to Atlanta. We'll 
load it up on an 18-wheeler, and we'll take 
all the motoreyeles in the truek. When we're 
about 100 miles out, we'll pull the truek over, 
get on our bikes, and ride into Sturgis as the 
WCW crew." 

I traveled to the show with Bill DeMott, 
who also lived in Titusville. As we got elose 
to the rally, we pulled by all the biker 
wrestlers and waved from the air- 
eonditioned eomfort of our rented Lineoln. 

Of eourse, all those guys were maeho to 
the eore, so not one of them used a 
windscreen. I remember going by, reelining 
with the passenger's seat as far baek as it 
would go, watching all these tough guys get 
bugs in their teeth and thinking, Looking 
good, fellas! 

Bill and I got to be friends when he moved 



to Titusville in the mid-1990s; he's got two 
girls who are the same age as my daughters, 
and our wives got to be best friends, too. 

Bill went on to train a lot of guys, and a lot 
of those students really learned to hate him. 
If you've ever watched him on thatTough 
Enough show where he trains wrestlers, 
that's pretty mueh him. He's extremely tough 
on the guys, and he was always intense. Like 
I said before, I'm not a big fan of foreing kids 
to do thousands of situps, beeause that's not 
professional wrestling, but he has produeed 
a lot of guys who have gone on to beeome 
stars. 

WCW's top homegrown star—and aside 
from Diamond Dallas Page and Bill Goldberg, 
pretty mueh its only homegrown star—was 
Sting, a guy I had first seen as a rookie when 
he and his musele-bound partner formed a 
tag team known as The Blade Runners. It 
was 1986, we were in Mid-South, and they 
were not good. Watts deeided early on he 



didn't like those guys, but I guess Sting grew 
on him, beeause when the other Blade 
Runner (Roek, later more famous as the 
Ultimate Warrior in the WWF) left, Sting 
stayed around. 

I respeeted Sting for his loyalty; he was the 
one guy who remained with WCW, from 
1987 (when Crockett owned it) until 2001, 
when WCW finally went under. Even Rie 
Flair, who symbolized WCW to a lot of fans, 
left in 1991 and stayed in the WWF for about 
18 months. In return, WCW always took 
good eare of Sting, but that's as it should be. 
Fle beeame an ieon in our business, but I 
don't think he reaehed the level that he 
eould have in WWE. On the other hand, he's 
probably finaneially better off than 99 
pereent of the WWE guys, beeause he was 
smart and saved his money. 

Even as the Flair and Hogan eamps learned 
to coexist in WCW, there was another eligue 



eoming up—Eddie Guerrero, Perry Saturn, 
Dean Malenko, Chris Benoit, and Shane 
Douglas (who eame over from ECW in 1999). 
I'd met Eddie in passing in the mid-1980s 
when his brothers, Heetor and Chavo, 
worked in Mid-South and for Paul Boeseh in 
Houston. I didn't know the others real well, 
even though we all worked for WCW for 
years; they kind of kept to themselves. 

There was also a sense that the younger 
guys, like those five, resented the older 
guys. To be fair, those guys were really good 
in terms of the meehanies and the 
psyehology of what they did in the ring. But 
one thing I thought they didn't grasp—and a 
eouple of them would never grasp it—was 
that the in-ring moves only make up a small 
portion of what it means to be a pro 
wrestler. You've got to be able to interaet 
with the people in the audienee, to draw 
some emotion out of them. I'm not saying 
everyone should go out there, make a goofy 



faee, and yell, "HO-OH!" but every wrestler 
should find his or her own way to relate to 
the fans. 

That attitude reminded me of Buff Bagwell. 
In 1998, Buff and I were on the Bruise 
Oruise; WCW put together eruise-ship 
paekages where fans eould hang out with the 
wrestlers, and we were on board. We were 
doing a Q&A session, and Buff got on the mie 
and said, "Well, it's time for these older guys 
to move on and make room for the younger 
guys." 

I waited until he finished and then said, 
"Well, us 'older guys' ain't goin' anywhere. If 
you 'young guys' think you ean earry the ball, 
then earry the ball. We ain't gonna just give 
it up to you." 

Aside from having to listen to Buff, that 
Bruise Cruise was a great experience, and I 
did it two years in a row. WCW let me bring 
Debra and the kids, so we turned it into a 
working family vaeation. I'd spend my days 



in the kiddie pool, and people vvould say, 
"Aww, look at Hacksaw, playing with the kids 
in the pool—isn't that sweet?" 

Meanwhile, the truth was I was in shallow 
water beeause I eouldn't (and still ean't) 
swim worth a damn. And even there, those 
kids were damn near drowning me. I wasn't 
"playing with the kids'—I was fighting for my 
life! 

I think the eruises were so fun beeause 
they were the perfeet format for me—I got 
to interaet with people. I wrestled a little, 
did a lot of interviews, and played it up for 
the folks who'd paid good money to meet 
some of the wrestlers. I think they had a lot 
of fun with it. 

Meanwhile, Perry Saturn was another one 
of the WCW "stars" on that first eruise, and 
he was miserable the whole time. He eame 
up to me on the seeond day and said. "I'm 
going crazy. These people are all over me." 

I said, "Well, hell, Perry—that's why you're 



here! Hey, watch this." 

I turned around, and there was this little 
boy waiting to talk to us. I said, in my best 
Hacksaw voiee, "C'mere, kid!" and grabbed 
him and put him in a headloek. The kid's dad 
must have shot half a roll of film with the kid 
in the headloek, then the kid ehoking me, all 
kinds of stuff, all playful, and it was obvious 
the kid was having a great time goofing 
around with one of the wrestlers he saw on 
TV. 

I'd walk into the dining room and demand 
everybody give me a big thumbs up and join 
me in a mighty "HO-OH!" And people got 
with it! They had a blast, and I guarantee 
you that I made a few new Hacksaw fans 
every time I did something goofy like that, 
beeause people got to see my personality, 
and they eould see I was having fun with it, 
too. 

And that's what I was trying to tell Saturn— 
you ean do 375 different variations of flying 



Japanese armdrags, pieture-perfeet every 
single time, but if you don't give the fans a 
ehanee to eare about who you are, they're 
going to sit on their hands while you perform 
your teehnieally beautiful moves. 

If you remember, Eddie Guerrero really got 
over in WWE only after he found a 
personality that he had fun playing. Onee he 
started that"Latino Heat" persona and made 
people eare about who he was, he quickly 
beeame a huge star until his sad passing in 
2005. 

One of the young guys in WCW who 
understood the business eompletely was 
Chris Jerieho. I watched him early on and 
even looked out for him a little bit in the 
early days of his WCW eareer. I eould tell 
right away that he knew he had to find a 
way to eliek with the audienee. He really 
eared about being good and about reaehing 
the fans, whether as a fan favorite or as the 
most hated villain he eould be, and that 



eommitment is what made him a huge star 
in WWE after he made the move from WCW 
in 1999. 

But Jerieho never ehanged from that good- 
hearted kid I first met in WCW, no matter 
how big a star he beeame. Years later, at 
the end of 2008, Jerieho and I were 
supposed to do a bit for WWE's Raw 
program, where I was supposed to wrestle 
him. I would be in my gear and I'd hit the 
ring when my musie played. He'd eome out 
in street elothes and say how he wasn't 
going to waste his time with me, ealling me 
"old," "dried up," and whatever other insults 
they had laid out for him, which all would 
lead to a physieal altereation. 

When we got our seripts from the show 
writers, Jerieho eame to me and said, "Hey, 
Hacksaw, I ean't say this to you, man." 

I said, "Chris, it's okay. Say what they've 
got for you. It's an honor for me to be in the 
ring with you. Let's go ahead and do it like 



they have it." 

And we did, and it went over well. But to 
me, that shows what a elass aet Chris Jerieho 
is. 

WCW had another up-and-eoming talent 
who I thought had a world of potential, a 
German kid named Alex Wright. Alex was 
really polished inside the ring, but he didn't 
seem eomfortable in terms of ereating a 
eharaeter for himself. However, before long 
he had developed a great gimmiek: he would 
eome to the ring doing this German teehno- 
musie danee, with his bright-orange trunks, 
leather jaeket, and blond hair slieked into a 
pompadour like something out of Ameriean 
Graffiti. It was so goofy, but everyone in the 
crowd was doing the danee when he eame to 
the ring. 

WCW's brilliant idea was to remove all the 
goofiness from his persona and make him 
into the deadly serious Berlyn, with his head 
shaved into a blaek Mohawk. He'd gone from 



someone the fans had fun with to being 
someone that nobody eared about. It was 
like he was the symbol of WCW's ereative 
stupidity. 

The Berlyn gimmiek eame with a sidekiek, a 
massive partner ealled The Wall. Get it? 
Berlyn/Wall? The Wall was Jerry Tuite, 
another young guy who I thought had the 
potential to go far in the business, although 
he unfortunately had his demons. 

Jerry had a bit of a stutter—not a major 
speeeh impediment, just a little stutter. But 
as minor as it was, it really embarrassed 
him. 

I told him, "You should embraee that, 
buddy." 

Heek, I used my erossed eyes to make a 
definite visual impression on fans. And yeah, 
at first I did have a problem with people 
ealling me "Cock-eyed Dugan," but I finally 
figured, "Well, okay, you guys paid to eome 
in, so..." 



You gotta take what you've got and make 
it work for you. Jerry was a big, impressive 
guy, and he would have been memorable 
had he gone out there for a promo and said, 
'Tm gonna k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kiek your a-a-a-a- 
ss!" 

I'm tellin' you, he would have had fans 
going, "K-k-k-k-k-k-k..." every time he went 
to the ring! But he was so self-eonseious 
about it that he eouldn't bring himself to play 
it up. 

I worked a mateh with Jerry in Europe, and 
we were talking about it beforehand. Now, 
this alone tells you how far the business had 
eome—baek in the 1980s, you'd never eateh 
wrestlers mapping out their matehes before 
they went out there, but this was a different 
era. And nowadays, it's evolved to the point 
that matehes (at least, TV matehes) are 
totally seripted. 

So, Jerry and I talked over our spots, but 
early in the mateh, I saw something in his 



eyes that eoneerned me—the guy had gone 
eompletely blank. Trust me, I had been there 
myself many times, and I eould tell, he was 
lost. He eharged and just erushed me. He 
had me in a eleneh and said, "What do I do?" 

I said, "Don't move. Just keep the hold for 
a seeond—I'm thinkin'!" 

We were able to get baek into the flow, 
and he was able to piek up enough that we 
finished the mateh without a major hiteh. 

It goes without saying that being able to 
improvise is a skill every wrestler needs to 
have. For example, I used to earry a deek of 
eards in my kneepads, beeause being a 
wrestler means doing a lot of waiting in the 
dressing room. We played a lot of Crazy 
Eights and gin. One night, I was wrestling a 
guy and went for the Old Glory kneedrop. 
When it hit, my whole deek of eards went 
flying out of my kneepad. 

People were floored; it was like I had just 
pulled off some major illusion! I didn't sell it 



—I just got the pin and got out of there. 

Of eourse, it eould have been worse. I 
remember a six-man mateh involving The 
Freebirds against me, Ted DiBiase, and 
Steve "Dr. Death" Williams. It was a street 
fight, so guys eould use weapons and wear 
street elothes, and when Miehael Hayes 
pulled off his boot to hit Teddy, a bag of 
weed flew up in the air! It landed in the 
middle of the ring, and it was damn near a 
six-man knoekout as everyone dove for it to 
keep Miehael from getting busted. 

Then again, as part of their gimmiek (and 
in real life), The Freebirds were wild partiers, 
so maybe it wouldn't have hurt! 

A lot of people lose money playing eards; I 
(and most wrestlers) lose traek of time. At 
one WWF show, I was the first one up after 
intermission, but I got so engrossed in a 
loeker-room eard game with Brian Adams, 
who wrestled as Crush, that I eompletely 
zoned out on hearing the first intermission 



announeement. The guy running the arena 
sound system deeided to fill the intermission 
time by playing the wrestlers' themes over 
the loudspeakers. 

Guess whose musie played first? 

Adams looked up from his eards and said, 
"Duggan! Your musie!" 

I went, "Oh, shit!" 

I jumped up, grabbed my flag and 2x4, and 
hurried through the eurtain, yelling, "HO- 
OH!" 

I took about five steps before I started 
wondering why half the seats were empty. 
One of the agents had followed me out and 
eaught up with me. He got in my ear and 
said, "It's not your mateh!" 



17. Fighting for My Life 

One morning in 1998,1 woke up, went into 
the bathroom, and pissed blood. I deeided a 
trip to the doetor's offiee might be a good 
idea. 

They did some tests on me, and my 
prognosis eame baek quickly, although it was 
not good. I had kidney eaneer, and the 
doetor told me I would have to undergo 
surgery to remove the afflieted kidney. The 
proeedure was quick, and was seheduled for 
15 days after my diagnosis. 

I heard from a lot of people when I was 
diagnosed with eaneer. It was really 
something to realize the impaet I'd had on 
people's lives, beeause we got tons of ealls 
and letters (sent to WCW) with well-wishes 
from fans, even though I hadn't been 
featured on a pay-per-view in quite a while. 

I give Terry Taylor eredit for the TV 



announeement, vvhieh ended up being a 
povverful moment for me. I vvasn't about to 
go on TV and talk about this, but Terry said, 
"These people, these fans of yours have 
knovvn you all these years. You should share 
this with them. They'd want to know." 

I had just gone into a eoeoon. I didn't want 
to talk to anyone, I didn't want to see 
anyone, and I sure didn't want to broadeast 
my health problem. Plus, I was foeused on 
getting better and spending time with the 
three people most important to me—I sure 
wasn't giving a damn about wrestling at that 
point. 

But Terry eonvineed me. He said, "You 
really should eome on TV and do it. If you 
do, I think in the long run, you'll be glad you 
did it." 

And he was right—looking baek, I am glad I 
did that. But giving the spiel on Nitro, all I 
eould think of was Gary Cooper from The 
Pride of the Yankees, the 1942 movie about 



baseball legend Lou Gehrig, who had to go 
before his fans and announee that he was 
leaving the sport beeause of a terminal 
illness. 

As I talked to the fans, thanking them for 
their support over the years and telling them 
I was getting treatment, all I eould hear in 
the baek of my mind was Cooper saying, 
"Today, I eonsider myself the luekiest man..." 

I thought about the real Lou Gehrig, and 
how his making that announeement must 
have been a horrible, diffieult thing to do. 
And now, here I was, a wrestler standing in 
the middle of the ring and telling these 
people that I might be dying. It was hard. 
When I finished, I went baekstage, and as 
soon as I got past the eurtain, I almost 
eollapsed. I was really distraught. 

But it turned out to be a great deal, 
beeause the fan support was amazing. This 
was before email really took off, so I still 
have boxes and boxes of eards and letters 



from people. To this day, it's something that 
really makes me appreeiate the power of 
wrestling. More than onee, when I've done 
appearanees or worked an independent 
show, I've had tough-looking grown men 
eome up and shake my hand and tell me, 
"Hacksaw Duggan, let me tell you..." And 
he'll share with me something from his own 
life, a loved one who fought eaneer, the 
whole ordeal, and it's those moments that 
make me realize how mueh what we do 
affeets people. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

I got flooded with ealls. They aired 
that segment on TV the day of his 
surgery. The hospital pulled his name 
from their publie reeords and wouldn't 
tell anyone he was there, at our 
request. We wanted Jim to have some 
privaey while he was in the hospital. 

Not that we didn't all appreeiate the 
good thoughts from people, beeause 



we truly did. 

The whole thing went quickly, just like the 
doetor said. But that doesn't mean it was 
easy. I was seared to death the whole time— 
not just of the eaneer itself, but also of 
having to go through ehemo and radiation. 
Thankfully, sinee the eaneer was 
eneapsulated in the kidney and hadn't 
spread, I was spared from having to endure 
either. I remembered my dad fighting 
stomaeh eaneer and beating it, but it really 
wore him out. 

As terrifying an ordeal as the whole thing 
was, I thank God that Debra and I didn't 
have to worry about what to tell the kids. 
They were only five and three at the time, 
and we deeided not to tell them anything, 
beeause they were just too little to 
understand. In faet, we'd deeided not to tell 
my sisters or my dad until just before I went 
on TV to make the announeement. We didn't 
want to have people worrying for all that 



time. 

Debra's support meant everything to me. I 
spent all those years eutting promos where I 
ealled other people "tough guy/' but she 
turned out to be as tough as anyone I've 
ever known. Debra was there with me every 
step of the way, even while she ran our 
household and took eare of the kids. 

But during my surgery, Debra was terrified, 
although she didn't let on until mueh later. 
The doetors had told me that it would be a 
short surgery, "unless something goes 
wrong." 

Of eourse, when you eombine the time you 
spend in pre-op, the proeedure, and the time 
you spend in reeovery, it adds up to several 
hours. Debra was expecting some news 
within the estimated time of the proeedure 
itself, and as the hours tieked by, she started 
getting very seared. 

But Debra was a real trouper and showed 
me nothing but love, support, and strength. 



And my sister Sheila eame down shortly after 
the proeedure to help take eare of me in the 
hospital, which freed Debra to stay at home 
with the girls. Having an aetual nurse like 
Sheila looking after me personally was a real 
godsend. 

It was about five months before I felt well 
enough to eome baek to work. Returning to 
wrestling was never in question—I still had 
to make a living. Debra understood, but my 
sisters and my dad were terrified about what 
eould happen if I were injured, having just 
one kidney. My doetor told me I should never 
wrestle again. 

I won't lie; ever sinee I eame baek, I have 
taken it easier on myself physieally than ever 
before. If you buy a tieket to see me today, 
you're not going to see the hard-brawling 
Hacksaw of 1985. Hell, you won't even see 
me take a hard eharge into the turnbuekles. 
But I've always tried to do things to keep the 



crowd entertained, no matter what my 
physieal limitations are. 

Of eourse, this was WCW, so they found a 
way to screw up what had been a very 
powerful moment for me and piss me off in 
the proeess. Just a eouple of months after I 
made my announeement, they did an angle 
where Rie Flair supposedly had some kind of 
fake heart attaek and eollapsed in the ring, 
and it was treated like it was a shoot, a real 
deal. 

I really thought that eheapened my whole 
situation, beeause mine had been genuine. 
At first, when we saw it on TV, Debra 
thought he'd aetually had a heart attaek, 
beeause of how they played it. I just thought 
they took advantage of my life to get 
sympathy for someone else in a worked 
situation. 

And when I eame baek to WCW months 
later in 1999, that was when I really started 
having problems with Erie Bisehoff, and then 



with Vinee Russo, and then with both of 
them. Russo had been a WWF Magazine 
writer who got added to the ereative team 
that presided over Vinee MeMahon's most 
sueeessful run ever. 

Russo quit the WWF in September of 1999 
and eame to WCW, presumably to sprinkle 
some of that same genius on our eompany 
and to break it out of the rut it had gone 
into. My first impression of Russo, right off 
the bat, was that he was full of himself. I 
realize that having an ego is kind of a 
requirement for a sueeessful booker; you've 
got to have ineredible eonfidenee in your 
own ideas to be able to do that job 
effeetively. But Russo took eredit for other 
people's sueeess, and pretty soon, I knew 
that bringing him in had been a mistake. 

Shortly after he took over, Russo flew me 
out to Atlanta to diseuss things WCW wanted 
to do with me. What they were aetually 
trying to do was push me out of my eontraet. 



Just a year after some of its biggest 
sueeesses, WCW was getting its ass kieked 
by the WWF and looked like it was going to 
go under. It was aetually a year earlier, 
while WCW was still riding high, that I 
started getting the feeling that its days were 
numbered. There was just so mueh politieal 
bullshit going on, with guys like Seott Hall 
and Kevin Nash pulling power plays, and 
everyone was proteeting himself and his pals 
at the expense of the eompany. 

I want to say that while he definitely did 
some things I thought were self-serving and 
probably hurt WCW, I never saw Kevin Nash 
as being as bad as Seott Hall. Nash was a 
big, tough guy whom I respeeted as an 
athlete, and he had some ereativity. I know 
those two get lumped together all the time, 
but it's really not fair to Nash, if you want to 
know the truth. 

In the summer of 2000,1 got to play vietim 
to Russo's latest brainstorm—he was going 



to turn Bill Goldberg heel. Goldberg was like 
me, a eollege and pro football player with a 
eompetitive athlete's mind-set. 

I got along with Bill, and he was a great 
athlete. I didn't think at first he'd be the 
superstar he'd turn out to be, but even 
though he might be eonsidered a flash in the 
pan beeause of how brief his eareer was, his 
short run was amazing. 

I think Goldberg was kind of like Ultimate 
Warrior in that he had no real love for 
wrestling; he just saw it as a stepping-stone 
to other things. I don't mean that as a knoek, 
beeause I like Bill; it's just the way he felt 
about it. With me, even though I wasn't a 
fan growing up, I eame to love the business 
and the whole aet of performing. I loved 
being able to get people that excited. 

From 1997 to 2000, Goldberg shot up 
quickly to beeome WCW's biggest star, and 
then Russo deeided to "shoek" everyone by 
turning him heel. To emphasize the point, 



Goldberg won our mateh, and then punehed 
me in the kidney a few times while the 
announeers reminded viewers of my reeent 
health problems. I didn't mind doing it, 
beeause I liked working with Bill, plus it was 
a good payday. 

I got to do the internal bleeding bit again, 
although this time there was no eondom 
filled with my own blood. WCW aetually used 
blood eapsules. Times ehange. 

I know WCW's ratings and pay-per-view 
numbers plummeted in 2000, but I still think 
the salaries they were paying guys were just 
insane. Tank Abbott, an Ultimate Fighting 
ehampionship (UWF) guy who'd had 
moderate sueeess, and even Ernest "The 
Cat" Miller got big money! These guys never 
sold a tieket—they ean't even get booked on 
indie shows these days. 

They had all these young guys that they 
were spending a fortune on, and they 
wanted to get rid of me to elear up the 



money they'd save on my eontraet. But if 
they fired me, they'd have been in breaeh, 
and they would have had to pay me anyway. 

However, if they eould get me to quit, then 
I'd be the one in breaeh, and they wouldn't 
have to pay me. So, to get me to quit, they 
eame up with one attempted humiliation 
after another. 

Their first idea was to make me the janitor 
of WCW, which was a dumb idea, if you think 
about it. I mean, janitors usually work in the 
same buildings. How many traveling janitors 
do you know? They told me I'd have to wear 
a janitor's outfit on TV eaeh week, and I just 
said, "That's fine." 

"So, Jim, we're going to have you elean 
Vinee Russo's toilet...with a toothbrush." 

"Okay, that's eool. You guys are supplying 
the toothbrush, right?" 

They eouldn't believe it—they just looked 
at me like, "What the hell is up with this 
guy?" 



When the time eame to elean the toilet 
with the toothbrush, I took a ean of Diet 
Coke and poured it into the bowl. They were 
expecting me to be suffering through the 
indignity of eleaning this toilet. Instead, I 
had my whole head in there, thrashing 
around and splashing that nasty-looking 
brown water everywhere. Finally, I looked up 
with a big, goofy look and yelled, "I'm 
eleanin'the toilet! I'm eleanin'the toilet!" 

And damned if it didn't get over. I still hear 
from people who loved that goofy stuff. I 
was wearing one of those big, brown, 
padded janitor outfits—they even had to 
eustom-order me one, beeause the double- 
extra large was too small for me. 

A few weeks later, I was playing the happy 
janitor when I found the WCW TV title in a 
trash ean. I took the belt, proelaimed myself 
ehampion, and aetually defended the title 
until the eompany finally did go under in 
2001. (That's right, folks—by trying to 



embarrass me into quitting, Vinee Russo 
ereated a situation where I ended up in the 
history books as the last-ever WCW World 
Television ehampion.) 

I had a lot of fun with that, too. I wore the 
belt upside-down and backward, did my 
Hacksaw thing, and defended it mainly on 
theSaturday Night show until that show 
ended in 2000. When MeMahon bought out 
the last of WCW in 2001, Vinee's people 
asked for the belts back...except for the TV 
title. No one ever asked me for the belt 
baek, and it ended up in my eoat eloset. 
Every time Debra's nephew, Nathan, eame to 
visit, he'd get it out and play with it. He'd 
ehallenge me to matehes, and we'd roll 
around on the floor. He even got a eouple of 
pins on me. (Did I maybe let him win? Uh...I 
don't reeall.) So maybe he was the last WCW 
TV ehampion. 

Exiling me to Saturday nights had turned 
into something I really enjoyed, and the 



janitor thing had failed to make me quit, so 
they eame up with their next genius idea: 
"Hacksaw, we're gonna turn you heel!" 

I was determined not to let on that they 
had found something that bugged me, but 
inside, I was thinking, Aw, man—where's this 
going? Am I supposed to eome out in favor 
of Iraq? Iran? 

Russo said, "We're gonna put you with 
Team Canada." 

Team Canada was the team of Lanee 
Storm and Mike Awesome, and the two of 
them were pro-Canada and anti-Ameriea— 
you know, beeause of the years of eonfliet 
and tension between Canada and the United 
States. And before you ask, yes, I'm aware 
that I had been a proud Ameriean patriot in 
matehes against Canadian athletes like the 
Rougeau Brothers and Dino Bravo in the 
WWF, but the eountry vs. eountry heat in 
those situations wasn't really strong, and we 
all knew it—we were just having fun with it. 



But WCW was trying to present Team 
Canada as this serious threat to the 
Ameriean way, which was just stupid. 

Next, they wanted me to eut my hair, 
shave my beard, and wear a suit. I'd had 
long hair my whole adult life, and my beard 
also had been part of me for 30 years (minus 
the eouple of months in 1984 it took to grow 
baek after Nikolai Volkoff and Krusher 
Darsow/Khrushchev shaved it as part of an 
angle on Mid-South TV). 

I aetually went to a barber who recognized 
me and asked for the shave and haireut, and 
he looked at me in silenee for a few seeonds. 

Then, he shook his head a little and said, 
"Really?" 

DEBRA SAYS: 

He ealled me and said, "They want me 
to eut my hair/' but he didn't say 
anything about the beard. I didn't get 
to see his new look until he eame 
home a eouple of days later. 



I did it all—I even bought a new suit, sinee 
part of this angle would be Team Canada 
trying to make me more "presentable 
Then, I took my well-dressed, short-haired, 
elean-shaven self to where we were doing 
that week's TV tapings. I saw guys I had 
known for 10 years or more, and they had no 
idea who I was! A eouple of guys thought I 
was one of the state athletie eommissioners. 

When I got home, Debra didn't know what 
to think, plus Celia and Rebeeea were still 
little kids. I walked into the house and 
introdueed myself to the girls as Mr. Neal, an 
old friend of their dad's, from Glens Falls. 
Even they had no idea who I was! For the 
longest time, there was a pieture of Debra 
and me from that time on the refrigerator, 
and our own daughters had no idea who was 
in that pieture with their mom. 

Lanee Storm was a good wrestler in the 
ring, but as a personality, he unfortunately 
was about as bland as unsalted eraekers. 



He'd be standing in the middle of the ring for 
our Team Canada promos, and in a voiee like 
Roboeop, he'd say, "May I please have 
everyone's attention..." 

Meanwhile, I was behind him, being 
"Hacksaw," bobbing baek and forth, pointing 
at fans with my faee all twisted and 
sereaming, "Shut your mouths! 
Aarrrggghhh!" 

A week or two of that got me another trip 
up to the offiee in Atlanta. 

"Uh, Jim, we're trying to feature the kid. 
You want to try dialing your stuff down a 
littlebit?" 

I eouldn't believe what I was hearing. 

"Dial my stuff down? Tell the kid to dial his 
stuff up!" 

Jimmy Hart and I used to deseribe that 
period in WCW as being like going down on 
theTitanie. We knew the ship was sinking, 
but we wanted to stay on board as long as 
possible. 



But when WCW hired Vinee Russo, it was 
like the eompany was driving the nails into 
its own eoffin. When he eame aboard in the 
fall of 1999, he was taking the eredit for 
being Vinee MeMahon's ehief writer and idea 
man in the WWF. Russo tried to pretend that 
he was the genius who ereated The Roek 
and "Stone Cold" Steve Austin, but eome on. 
The idea guy in the WWF was named Vinee, 
no doubt, but his last name was MeMahon, 
not Russo. MeMahon's ereative mind-set is a 
lot like Bill Watts' Bill had sueeess in Mid- 
South with different bookers (Ernie Ladd, 
Buek Robley, Bill Dundee), beeause Bill 
Watts had the last say and made the final 
deeisions on any ideas or angles that his 
bookers eame up with. But Watts was smart 
enough to know that if someone else had a 
good idea, he should run with it. 

MeMahon is like that—he eould have 20 
guys feeding him ideas, but they all get 
filtered through his mind, and he makes the 



final ealls and puts his own touehes on them, 
and that's why MeMahon has been so 
sueeessful—it damn sure wasn't beeause of 
Vinee Russo. 

I always tried to stay positive and 
professional, but I admit that last year of 
WCW was one of the worst times of my 
professional life. I reaehed a point where I 
would get to the arena and eheek in, and 
then go out and sit in my ear until it was 
elose to showtime. 

And it wasn't just me—as Russo eame up 
with one dumb idea (like world ehampion 
David Arquette) after another (like world 
ehampion Vinee Russo), the gossip 
baekstage was that MeMahon had sent Russo 
over to tank WCW! I'm sure that's not true, 
but Russo eould not have done a better job 
of screwing it up. 

Even Arquette, a Hollywood aetor who was 
also a wrestling fan and a really niee guy, 
thought it was a bad idea to put the title on 



him. It's pretty sad when folks outside the 
business understand it better than a 
promotion's "ereative foree." 

WCW lost tons of talent from 1999 to 2001, 
and among those who stayed, the sense that 
the young guys resented the old guys was 
stronger than ever. I understand a guy 
wanting to prove himself in the eyes of those 
who eame before, but that's not what this 
was. This was guys like Dallas Page, Buff 
Bagwell, and Ernest Miller walking around all 
puffed up like they were superstars while the 
ratings were going down the erapper. 

WCW was falling apart, and the top 
eoneern for a lot of these guys was that they 
wanted their own private dressing rooms. A 
few guys had done that for years, like Bret 
Hart (and I liked Bret) when he got to WCW 
at the end of 1997. I eouldn't understand it. 
To me, that seemed like a penalty; everyone 
else is playing eards and laughing, and 
you're sitting in your private little room with 



your bottle of water? Yeah, that sounds like 
fun. 

Still, I'd be lying if I said the last days of 
WCW didn't have any bright spots. One was 
a tour of Australia we did in Oetober of 2000, 
and what made it a bright spot was that I 
was able to bring Debra with me. 

She and I had a good time—Brisbane has a 
beautiful marina, there was a lot of great 
stuff to see, and just having Debra with me 
made it a great trip. One morning, a few 
days into the tour, we were having breakfast 
in the restaurant at the faney-dan hotel 
where WCW had booked us. I told her, "You 
know, these guys are doing pretty good. 
Usually, at least one guy goes crazy on these 
long trips. Sooner or later, somebody pops." 

Not five minutes later, the elevator went 
ping, the doors opened, and Debra and I 
watched as Juventud Guerrera eame running 
out, eompletely naked, sereaming, "I'm God! 
I'm God!" 



He ran around the lobby, with Terry Taylor 
(now working behind the seenes for WCW) 
and WCW head of seeurity Doug Dillinger 
ehasing him; Dillingerwas earrying a sheet, I 
guess to eover him up with. They didn't eateh 
him, and within seeonds, a nude Juventud 
Guerrera was running through the streets of 
Brisbane, Australia. 

By now, Debra and I'd eompletely forgotten 
about finishing breakfast, beeause we had to 
see how this turned out. As Naked Juvi ran, 
eops were running toward him from every 
eoneeivable direetion—it seemed like they 
ealled in patrol guys from all over the eity. 
The first eop to eateh up to Juvi got popped 
in the faee for his trouble; I mean, Juvi just 
dropped him. For the dozen or so eops who 
saw this as they were elosing in on Guerrera, 
it must have been pinata time, beeause they 
all got out their nightstieks and beat him like 
a drum. They not only beat the hell out of 
him, they maeed him and tossed him into 



their paddy vvagon. If you've never seen one 
of their paddy vvagons, they're not like our 
Ameriean ones. The Brisbane version vvas a 
piekup truek vvith a eage over the top of the 
truek bed, the type of vehiele vve use for 
eaptured animals here in the U.S.A. 

They tossed Juvi in the baek of the truek, 
inside the little eage, and he vvas hovvling 
like a vvolf. He vvouldn't stop, and one of the 
eops got a hose from the hotel and sprayed 
Juvi vvith it. 

By novv, I vvas standing outside vvatehing, 
and vvhile I understood that Juvi needed to 
be brought under eontrol, the hose vvas too 
mueh. 

I said, "Come on, Offieer. He's had enough. 
That's vvrong." 

The eop looked at me like I vvas an idiot 
and said, "VVe're trying to vvash the maee off 
of him." 

I just kind of muttered, "Oh. Um...sorry." 

Debra and I had plans for the day, so vve 



didn't stiek around to see if there vvould be 
any further drama at the hotel. She had 
gotten behind-the-seenes passes to the zoo, 
and when we got to the kangaroo pen, we 
found they had the fenee set up so that you 
eould pet the kangaroos. Debra was petting 
one of them, and then I did, too, saying, 
"Niee kangaroo...nice kangaroo." 

I looked down and saw the size of the 
kangaroo's tail—it was bigger around than a 
ean of tennis balls and nearly three feet 
long. I was faseinated by it, so I gently 
grabbed the tail—I mean, I wasn't looking to 
abuse any animals—and that kangaroo 
straightened up and gave a very angry hiss. 
It kept straightening up like something out of 
a eartoon, getting taller and taller, until 
finally it was at eye-level with me. And I 
didn't need a kangaroo whisperer to tell me 
this thing was pissed off. 

I was trying to baek out of this situation 
without having the kangaroo kiek the erap 



out of me with those powerful legs. I had my 
fingers against its ehest as I was trying to 
keep my legs away from it, so he didn't kiek 
my legs out from under me. 

I managed to baek away safely, but I 
learned something very valuable that day. 
Kids, take it from me, Hacksaw Jim Duggan 
—don't ever grab a kangaroo's tail, tough 
guy! 

I got to do some other interesting things 
around that time, like a series of Family Feud 
game shows in 2000. We were almost late to 
the tapings. Jimmy Hart had drilled into my 
head that I had to be on time for the show, 
so the morning of the flight, I was set. I 
usually get dressed like a fireman, anyway— 
when the alarm goes off, my stuff's paeked, 
and I just have to get dressed and go. The 
whole proeess takes 30 seeonds, tops. 

Within a eouple of minutes I was knoeking 
on Knobbs' hotel room door, sinee we were 



to leave together. Knobbs opened up...and 
he was half-asleep with his stuff thrown 
everywhere. Maybe I should have made him 
get a eab instead of waiting on him, but I 
was always told never to leave a brother 
behind, so I waited for him to get his stuff 
together and we got to the airport. There, I 
had to drop him off and return the rental ear, 
so he aetually made it to the gate before 
me. 

But we made it to the studio in L.A., where 
we taped five shows against Playboy 
playmates; it was billed as "Beauties vs. 
Beasts." All the winnings went to eharity. 
The playmates won two, and we won the 
other two, so it eame down to the last show 
as a tie-breaker, which we won. That got us 
to the bonus round, ealled "Fast Money." 
Host Louie Anderson asked one of us five 
quick questions, with points based on how 
many people surveyed gave the same 
answer. A "family" got two eraeks at the 



questions, and if their totals were 200 points 
or more, they won the big jaekpot. 

We had some real geniuses. When Bill 
DeMott was asked to name a state whose 
name was two words, he said, "New 
Orleans." I'm not knoeking Bill—that game's 
a lot harder to play for real than it is when 
you're eoming up with answers at home. 
Trust me, the pressure will make you say 
some goofy things, espeeially sinee you only 
have a eouple of seeonds to eome up with an 
answer. Even though people bust Bill's ehops 
to this day about that, espeeially sinee he 
was from New Jersey, the truth is, that 
pressure makes it tough. 

If you've never been to a Family Feud 
taping, they tape five shows in a row, so it's 
a little bit of a grind. By the end, we found 
ways to amuse ourselves, as we always did. 
At the end of the last show, Knobbs made a 
big presentation to Louie Anderson, giving 
him one of their Nasty Boy treneh eoats. Fle 



told Louie that he was making him an 
honorary Nasty Boy. Louie aetually looked 
really excited as they went off the air. Of 
eourse, as soon as they stopped rolling, 
Knobbs told Louie, "Okay, e'mon—I need the 
jaeket baek." 

Louie was like, "What?" 

"Yeah, that was just for TV," Knobbs said, 
putting his eoat baek on. 



18. A Long Vaeation 

When WCW finally did fold in Mareh of 
2001, I sat home for six or seven months, 
eolleeting my eheeks, beeause I was still 
under eontraet. WCW might have been gone, 
but Turner Broadeasting had been its parent 
eompany, and when AOL/Time Warner took 
over TBS, it inherited all those wrestling 
eontraets, ineluding mine. As it turned out, I 
made the most money of my eareer in 2001, 
per wrestling mateh. 

I aetually talked to the WWF about eoming 
baek right after the buyout, or at least I tried 
to. Jim Ross, who used to sleep on my eoueh 
baek in the 1980s when he was Bill Watts' 
announeer and offiee guy, was now direetor 
of talent relations for the WWF. I ealled Jim's 
offiee, but his seeretary told me he wasn't in, 
so I left my name and number. 

A week later, I'd heard nothing, so I ealled 



baek and said, "Jim Duggan for Jim Ross." 

The lady said, "Mr. Ross is aware of your 
eall and will get baek to you when he has the 
opportunity." 

I never heard baek from him, but I don't 
blame him for that, beeause that's part of his 
job deseription. You have to be the asshole, 
the axe man, the person who has to be kind 
of a diek, and some guys excel at it. 

A few weeks later, I was doing an 
independent show in Canada with Roddy 
Piper when I got a eall at the building. It was 
John Laurinaitis, who had wrestled as Johnny 
Aee and now works as one of the WWF 
executives who had eome over from WCW 
when Vinee bought out the eompany. 

John said working indie shows violated my 
eontraet. I said, "John, I'm sorry—I swear, I 
didn't realize that." 

He said it would be okay to quietly work 
this one show but not to aeeept any more 
bookings. So I stayed home for the rest of 



the year. Onee the eontraet expired, I went 
baek on the indie eireuit. Onee again, the 
indies were where the true wrestling fans 
were. They were ineredibly loyal. 

My old friend Jimmy Hart also eontaeted 
me near the end of 2001, shortly after my 
WCW eontraet expired, with an opportunity 
to join Hulk Hogan and some familiar faees 
in a new venture—the XWF. The "X" was 
supposed to represent what was missing in 
wrestling ("X-citement"), with only one other 
eompany/vision remaining, but what it was 
really missing was a long-term business plan 
that would allow it to remain afloat. 

Curt Hennig, The Nasty Boys (Knobbs and 
Sags), and Greg Valentine were also going to 
be involved, and the basie idea was to do 
frequent pay-per-views that were eheaper 
than what the WWF was offering. It was 
aetually the same plan that ended up being 
used by Total Nonstop Aetion. They were 
going to do tapings at Universal Studios in 



Florida, the same plaee WCW had done a lot 
of its syndieated tapings in the 1990s. Even 
though they looked to have signed every 
major pieee of talent not under eontraet with 
Vinee, I don't think Vinee was very eoneerned 
about this upstart group. 

Before they even had put on a single show, 
the eompany bought these extravagant 
offiees in Tampa Bay, with a reeeptionist 
who had worked for WCW, and a huge 
refrigerator that was always stoeked with 
beer. They even hired Doug Dillinger, WCW's 
head of seeurity. 

Knobbs and I went to Dallas to meet with 
the owner, and while we were there, we 
ended up meeting Willie Nelson, who was 
already good friends with Knobbs, on his tour 
bus. Willie was really eool, and we ended up 
talking with him for a eouple of hours. 
Knobbs then asked if Willie would eut an 
interview with me, and Willie said, "Sure." 

Willie was sitting there while I was 



pounding on the table, going into full 
Hacksaw mode, and when I watched it later, 
I eould see Willie's expression, like, "What 
the hell planet did this guy eome from?" 

As part of the promotion for the XWF 
events, we were going to do Farm Aid, the 
annual farmer's benefit eoneert put on by 
Willie Nelson, John Melleneamp, and some 
others. Knobbs asked me if Debra and I 
wanted to go with him, Sags, and their 
wives. Did I? You bet, tough guy! 

Knobbs had gotten VIP parking for a bus 
direetly from Willie himself, but we eouldn't 
find a good rental until Debra found us this 
old Winnebago. So there we were, pulling up 
to this big event like the Oampetts going to 
some faney-dan Hollywood shindig. 

They waved us in, and we were in between 
Hootie and the Blowfish and all these other 
superstars, with their million-dollar buses, 
and ours was baekfiring to where it sounded 
like shots were being fired. 



These big-name artists looked at us like we 
had walked out of the swamps of the movie 
Deliveranee, but man, were the roadies 
excited to see us. 

"Wow! The wrestlers are here!" 

We partied pretty good with Willie, but by 
the end of the eoneert, Sags' feet were 
hurting beeause of the new cowboy boots he 
had been wearing all day. He went baek to 
the Winnebago, leaving me, Knobbs, and our 
wives on the wings of the stage. Willie's 
eoneert was about over when he motioned 
for us to join him onstage. We walked out 
there as Willie and the band were 
performing "May the Circle Be Unbroken." 

They had mierophones for us, but I'm 
pretty sure they eut mine off, beeause I was 
so ripped that I wasn't going to be anywhere 
near in tune. Still, I was belting out those 
words as loudly as I eould. 

The XWF never really got going, and I'm 
not entirely sure why. Maybe the investors 



got antsy, and like I said, there didn't seem 
to be a firm, long-term plan. We did three 
shovvs that seemed to draw okay. We even 
went to Las Vegas for the NATPE eonvention, 
where TV programmers from around the 
eountry see the various offerings for 
syndieation and deeide which programs to 
buy for their stations. The XWF had an 
extravagant booth with several of the 
wrestlers, ineluding myself, and they even 
brought in Sable (who had been the WWF's 
most popular female performer in 1998 and 
1999). Meanwhile, the World Wrestling 
Federation had a tiny display, just a small 
booth with some paekets of information for 
the TV people, but Linda MeMahon definitely 
notieed the XWF spread. The seeond day of 
the eonvention, it was like magie, beeause 
now, the World Wrestling Federation's 
footprint was mueh bigger. They had a ring 
set up, a sound system, and everything else. 

A few months later, Curt "Mr. Perfeet" 



Hennig made a surprise appearanee at 
WWE's Royal Rumble pay-per-view in 
January of 2002. His return got a huge 
reaetion, but this time, his WWE stint was 
brief, and he was soon gone. 

Just a little more than a year after his 
Rumble appearanee, Curt was dead of a 
heart attaek eaused by eoeaine use, but the 
medieal examiner also said other drugs 
eontributed to his death. I hate to say this, 
but there are several guys who, if I got a eall 
to tell me they had died young, I wouldn't be 
all that surprised, but Curt dying at age 44 
really did surprise me. 

Others were not as surprising. Ray Traylor 
was a good guy, but he wasn't what you'd 
eall a health nut, and when he died at 41, 
just about a year and a half after Curt, I 
wasn't really shoeked. 

Even "Maeho Man" Randy Savage's passing 
of a heart attaek at age 60 in 2011 didn't 
eateh me by surprise. In real life, Randy was 



vvound just about as tightly as the "Maeho 
Man" eharaeter you saw on TV. 

But by the same token, a lot of guys have 
done all right for themselves. George Gray, 
the One Man Gang, works as a prison guard, 
and he's spent some time working on death 
row, which has got to be one of the most 
grueling jobs you eould have. I wrestled 
Gang in 2010 at an independent show in 
New Orleans, and I'm proud to say that he's 
every bit the gentleman he always was. I 
always liked Gang, even if he did put a dent 
in my head. We did the show for a guy 
named Marty Graw, which is a great name 
for a wrestler, espeeially in New Orleans. 

Baek in 2002, life on the indie eireuit meant I 
had a lot of time to be at home with my 
family, something I really enjoyed. A eouple 
of times, stuff at home was as wild as 
anything I'd eneountered on the road. Maybe 
the wildest of all was the guest swimmer I 



found in my pool in the summer of 2002. 

Debra and I were at home, watching TV. 
Outside, we had a swimming pool enelosed 
by a sereen partition that went all the way 
around, mainly to keep the kids and our pets 
safe from falling in when we weren't around. 

Our TV program was interrupted by a 
hissing sound. We turned and saw one of our 
eats near the baek door, hissing, with its fur 
standing on end like it was on red alert. I 
figured the eat had spotted a raeeoon or 
something. I mean, we were in a Florida 
suburb, not deep in the wild. How bad eould 
it have been? 

When our show ended, I walked out baek 
to the pool. I turned the lights on and saw a 
big shape in the pool. Aeorn, my golden 
retriever, loved fetehing the Frisbee, and I 
often tossed it into the pool so the dog eould 
enjoy making a water reseue. 

I remember thinking, Dammit, I told the 
girls to piek up their floats when they get out 



of the pool. 

And then the big shape moved—it was an 
alligator, about five feet long. Good thing I 
didn't throw the Frisbee in there! The 
alligator was just swimming in the pool, baek 
and forth, happy as a lark. We woke the girls 
up to eome see this thing (from a safe 
distanee, of eourse). 

The alligator had pushed its way through 
the sereen to get into the pool. What drew 
him there, I eouldn't tell you, but we 
watched him for a few minutes, then 
gathered up the kids and pets, made sure all 
the pet doors were seeured, and went to 
bed. Debra and I figured it would enjoy its 
swim and then wander off—in the morning, it 
would surely be gone. 

I got up the next morning, and there he 
was, still swimming baek and forth in the 
pool. We ended up ealling the news and the 
eounty's animal eontrol people to get the 
alligator out safely. Remember, this was 



Titusville, vvhere we were surrounded by all 
these spaee-program people, and I eould just 
hear some of them: "Oh, it's that crazy 
wrestler again! What now?" 

I thought it might be a neat little item for 
loeal news, but the press ended up being 
huge. Out of my entire eareer, the alligator 
in the pool ended up being the only time I 
ever made it into Sports Illustrated 
magazine. 

The next day, after animal eontrol had 
removed the alligator and reloeated it, I got 
a eall from Brian Knobbs: "Hey, Duggan, how 
long it take you to lure that alligator into 
your pool?" 

But in 2002, my family also suffered a 
major blow when my dad passed away. His 
health had been deelining for a while, but it 
was still devastating to lose the guy who had 
been my hero, my friend, and my biggest 
supporter. He was as tough in his last days 
as he ever had been; my dad never lost his 



sense of humor. One night, tovvard the end, I 
had him with me for a mateh in Glens Falls. I 
was standing at the top of the ramp, getting 
ready to eome to the ring, with him next to 
me in his wheelchair. My musie started 
playing, and I had the 2x4 in my hand. I 
looked down at him and gave out a big "HO- 
OH!" 

My dad cowered, like he was terrified of 
me. Now he had everyone thinking I beat my 
poor dad. I just looked at him and went, 
"Pop! Jesus, you're killing me, here!" 

Later, we had a big laugh about it. He 
always said he was proud of me, no matter 
what, but I eouldn't have been prouder than 
to have a dad who worked as hard as he did 
for his family and his eommunity. His values 
—eharity, love for family, and patriotism, 
among them—are things I've tried to impart 
to my own kids. 



19. Coming Baek to the 
WW...E 


With the demise of the XWF, I needed to 
look around and see what was next. In 2003, 
I worked a eouple of shows for Total Nonstop 
Aetion, a group that started out in 2002 as 
an attempt to eompete with Vinee MeMahon 
on the national stage. They hadn't (and still 
haven't) been very sueeessful. 

TNA boss Jeff Jarrett and I weren't exactly 
buddies, but we were always eongenial to 
eaeh other when we were in the WWF and, 
later, WCW together. So, when someone 
from the TNA offiee ealled about having me 
eome in for a show, I was willing to listen. 

At the time, Mike Sanders and Diseo 
Inferno (two lesser WCW guys) were doing a 
gimmiek where they would handeuff their 
beaten opponents. TNA wanted to have 
them do this to me and my partner for that 



mateh, Larry "Moondog Spot" Latham. I said, 
"Gee, that's a little strong for one payday." 
So they agreed to pay me double. 

They also said not to vvorry, beeause they 
were planning to make an angle of it and 
bring me baek for some revenge down the 
line, so I agreed. Well, they did the whole 
thing, putting me out of the building, and I 
have to say, everyone in TNA treated me 
fine the whole time I was there. 

That was eight years ago as I write this, 
and I'm still waiting for TNA to eall and let 
me know when my revenge will be. Aetually, 
Jimmy Hart ealled me about a year later to 
tell me TNA wanted to do something with 
me. 

"Jimmy," I said, "not a ehanee in hell." 

But I thought about it and realized I owed 
Jimmy Hart more than one favor, so I told 
him, "Well, Jimmy, for you, I'll eome up and 
do the deal." 

This time, I was supposed to get the big El 



Kabong! from Jeff Jarrett with the guitar. 
Jarrett had used a guitar as a gimmiek in the 
WWF, WCW, and now TNA. This time, I knew 
I was in for a onetime deal, so I just did the 
spot, and that was that. I saw Vinee Russo 
baekstage, beeause he was now writing for 
TNA, but he wouldn't even make eye- 
eontaet, mueh less say hello. 

The thing about TNA was, they shot their 
TV show at Universal Studios in Florida, and 
their TV produetion is kind of an all-day 
affair. Well, I figured, my hotel room was 
only a quick hop down the interstate from 
the arena, and there were hours to kill... 

Before you knew it, I was baek at the hotel, 
eatehing a nap. I made sure to set the alarm 
to give me plenty of time to get baek. 
Everything was ahead of schedule...until I 
stepped outside and saw that traffie on the 
freeway, heading to the amusement park, 
was standing eompletely still, a traffie jam 
that went all the way from Universal to the 



hotel. 

I remember looking at that paralyzed line 
of ears and thinking, I am so serevved. Sorry, 
Jimmy... 

I got into my ear and slogged through the 
traffie to the show. I got there, but I was 
really late, and when I got out of my ear, 
Jimmy Hart was in the parking lot, looking 
frantie. 

He eried out, "Hacksaw! Oh, baby, I am so 
glad to see you, baby, I thought you'd 
walked out!" 

So I got the big El Kabong, and Jarrett 
nailed me on the forehead instead of the top 
of the head, where it should have been. I 
didn't take it personally—at 5’10", Jarrett's 
arms probably eouldn't reaeh all the way up 
there. 

Afterward, I eut an interview where I threw 
a ehair, which bouneed up and hit a 
fluoreseent light tube in the eeiling. The tube 
shattered and little sparks showered down 



on me as I finished my intervievv. I thought it 
was great TV; Jarrett said, "Eh, I don't like 
it."They aetually made me eut another 
interview, which was okay, but not nearly as 
good as the first one. 

Aetually, you want to know the truth about 
my promos? Here's my seeret—every promo 
I eut is spontaneous. I don't plan a thing. I 
just let it roll, brother, and onee it starts 
rollin', sometimes I ean't turn it off! 

I think that spontaneity has helped me in 
wrestling, although it's not something that 
works for me in restaurants. 

In 2005, I got my seeond eraek at working 
for Vinee MeMahon, whose eompany was 
now ealled World Wrestling Entertainment. It 
all started with this pay-per-view ealled 
Cyber Sunday, where the show's gimmiek 
was that fans got to piek who would be 
partners and what the mateh stipulations 
would be. One of the ehoiees would be who 
would team up with Eugene against Tyson 



Tomko and Rob Conway. The options were 
Kamala, Jimmy Snuka, and myself. Snuka 
won, but I was a elose seeond, and both 
Kamala and I got involved at the finish of the 
mateh. We all had to be there, beeause it 
was legit—no one knew who was going to 
win the vote until the show was under way. 

Even though I wasn't the fans' ehoiee, 
Vinee MeMahon was impressed enough with 
the response I got that he brought me baek 
a week or so later, for a bit with Edge. Edge 
was one of WWE's top villains, and his 
"girlfriend" Lita got some great heat from the 
crowd. I did a deal where I got on the mie 
and said Lita was a "HO-OH!" 

Finally, they put me in a mateh with Edge, 
and I was wondering beforehand how it 
would go, beeause I knew it was an 
important mateh for me, and I didn't really 
know this young guy I'd be wrestling. What I 
knew was that a lot of young guys had the 
attitude of, "Eh, I'm in with this old guy; I'll 



give him my 'C' effort." 

Well, Edge gave me his "A" effort. He was 
at the top of his game, and he even let me 
shine in a situation where he eould have 
easily made me look bad. After the mateh, I 
thanked him for giving me the ehanee, 
beeause he made it a good mateh, and that 
launehed me into some other things for 
WWE, ineluding working with Umaga and 
Randy Orton, the eompany's other top heels. 
It beeame a good gig; I would eome in to 
WWE for short stretehes and then be phased 
baek out, like an inaetive reservist who gets 
ealled up to aetive duty from time to time. 

During the Edge feud, we even did a bit 
where he attaeked me offstage, and I 
remember thinking how different things were 
from the old days. In Mid-South, it all would 
have been off eamera, but WWE's produetion 
crew had me eovered in (fake) blood and 
made a whole visual out of it. 

That wasn't the only differenee. For my 



2005 run in WWE, I had to get used to 
having seripts tell me what to say, instead of 
eoming up with it on the fly like I'd done in 
the 1980s. 

I was baekstage for the first night of my 
return to Raw, WWE's flagship show, when 
this young fellow (who I later learned was 
part of the writing staff) handed me some 
papers and said, "Uh, Hacksaw? Hi, this is 
your verbiage for tonight." 

I went into "Hacksaw" mode, right then 
and there! 

"How's some punk kid gonna tell Hacksaw 
Jim Duggan how to eut his interview?" 

"Well," he said, "this is what we want you 
to say." 

I read it over and thought, Well, what the 
hell—I'll read this, you guys send me my 
eheek, and we'll be good. 

I wasn't crazy about it, but wrestling's 
always evolving, and you have to be able to 
roll with the times. Even if you don't like 



something, you ean't fight eity hall. 

In April of 2008, I was partieipating in the 
VVorld Sailfish ehampionship tournament, 
and just before the tournament, WWE ealled 
to tell me they needed me to head to 
London, to work a Raw taping. 

"But I have this eharity event—I ean't just 
miss it," I said. "I asked for this weekend a 
eouple of months ago." 

But the agent I was talking to said they 
really needed me, so they made 
arrangements to get me to England for the 
show. 

At the time, there was this big marathon 
going on in London, so I had 
a shuttle take me as elose to the arena as 
we eould get, and I walked 
from there. It was one of the most unique 
experiences of my life, as I walked for bloeks 
through a eompletely deserted downtown 
London. There were no shops open, no ears, 
and no other people on the streets. It was 



eerie. 

Finally, I walked up to a eop, who first 
wanted to know how I had gotten through 
their seeurity perimeter. I explained I was 
lost and Ameriean (aetually, he figured out 
that last part before I explained it). He told 
me how to get to the arena. 

When I got there, I was eager to find out 
what I'd be doing, beeause I figured that if 
they were bringing me this far and even 
having me eaneel an event to do it, it must 
be something signifieant. I waited in the 
eatering area, while Vinee and his ereative 
and TV people had their produetion meeting. 
After it was over, Barry Windham (a former 
wrestler who was now a WWE agent) eame 
over to me and said, "Jim, we're going to 
have you working with Paul Burehill tonight, 
and he's going to beat you in about 45 
seeonds." 

I sat there, stunned, and then I said, "You 
know what, Barry? I'm not gonna do it. I 



eome all the way over here, and I don't mind 
being used to build up these other guys, but 
this just isn't right, to pull me out of an event 
on a weekend I lined up months ago, for 
this? Send my old ass home—I don't eare." 

Barry nodded and said, "Well, you gotta tell 
Vinee." 

I said I would, and I went to Vinee's 
makeshift offiee. I was waiting outside, and I 
was paeing baek and forth. Finally, a guy 
eame out of Vinee's offiee, and he eould tell I 
was pissed. 

A lot of Vinee's personal seeurity team was 
made up of ex-cops, and I've always gotten 
along with eops, so I was friendly with a 
buneh of them. One of the main seeurity 
guys, Jim, eame up to me, and he eould tell I 
was steaming. We talked, and I was eordial, 
but I was still pretty tieked off. 

After a few more minutes, one of the 
produetion guys eame out and said Vinee 
would be with me when he had a minute, 



and I said, very deliberately, "I ain't going 
anyvvhere. riL.be... right...here." 

My temper was snowballing, and Jerry 
Briseo walked over to try to smooth things 
over, but I wasn't about to be smoothed 
over. I was getting madder and madder. 

When I finally got in to see Vinee, I walked 
into the offiee with Barry, and Vinee was 
texting someone. Barry said, "Hey, Vinee, 
you want me to stay with you?" 

Vinee looked surprised and said, "No! I've 
known Jim for nearly 30 years! No problem! 
Come on in, Jim! Sit down—take a load off! I 
just have to finish texting this." 

He foeused on his texting for a few 
seeonds, and then asked if I knew how to 
spell a eouple of words. I won't say what 
they were, beeause I don't want to be 
diselosing anything he might have been 
eorresponding to someone else, but I didn't 
know how to spell them, anyway, so I said, 
still in kind of a huff, "No." 



"This thing drives me crazy! Do you text 
mueh, Jim?" 

"Um...no." 

We had another few minutes of small talk, 
and I just eouldn't bring myself to stay mad 
at Vinee. I was ealming down a minute at a 
time. Finally, I realized I wasn't even angry 
anymore, and then he said, "Okay, so what's 
the matter, Jim?" 

"You know," I said, "I just didn't think it 
was right..." 

I laid out my ease, but very ealmly. 

He listened intently, nodded, and said, 
"Well, III tell you what. I'm starting this 
legends program, and we're going to make 
you one of the legends, and we'll have you 
do a lot of P.R. for us as part of that. I 
eertainly don't want you to think I don't 
appreeiate what you've done." 

We ehatted a few more minutes, and then I 
excused myself so I eould get ready for my 
45-seeond mateh with Paul Burehill, which by 



now I was happy to do. 

I got to thinking about all the times I'd 
seen guys go into Vinee's offiee over the 
years, furious, only to eome out ealm and 
eonfused. I eame out of there feeling like 
that stormtrooper from Star Wars who got 
Jedi mind-trieked by Obi-Wan Kenobi. 

Seriously, when I walked out of that offiee, 
I might as well have been muttering, "No, 
these are not the droids I was looking for." 

And I also understood that one of my main 
purposes there was to work with the younger 
guys and maybe teaeh them a little. I tried 
to teaeh them to relax in the ring and try to 
enjoy what they were doing. Andre the Giant 
had been the one to teaeh it to me. 

"Slo-o-o-o-w down," he'd say. "The people 
eome to see us. Let them enjoy." 

Like a lot of wrestlers, my natural tendeney 
was to go fast. But you weren't going to go 
fast with Andre. You were going to go at the 
speed he wanted to go, and that speed 



usually was slow. 

The young wrestlers I worked with and 
tried to teaeh a little ineluded Ted DiBiase Jr. 
(it's funny how things eome around, huh?) 
and Super Crazy. 

I had fun with Ted; onee, I had him in a 
headloek, and I leaned into him and said, 
"Give this to your old man." 

He said, "What?" 

"I said, give this to your old man!" 

"What?" 

While still applying the headloek with my 
left arm, I reared my right fist baek. 

"I said, give this..." 

Pop! 

"...to your old man!" 

"Ow! Jesus, Duggan!" 

But that shot was delivered with love. 

Super Crazy was a high-flying Mexican 
wrestler, and we aetually got to be buddies, 
even though he spoke very little English and 
I spoke even less Spanish. We tagged up for 



a vvhile and traveled together, but I dealt 
with people at the hotels and ear-rental 
eompanies, beeause Crazy eouldn't 
eommunieate with them...or so I thought. 

After about a month of us working 
together, we were on a flight and the 
stewardess was passing out sandwiches. She 
passed our row when Crazy turned to her 
and said, "Hey, lady, I didn't get my 
sandwich." 

My jaw dropped. I stared at him for a 
seeond and then went, "Crazy! This whole 
time, you been working me?" 

He gave me this really eonfused look and 
said, "Qué?" 

Something I notieed during this streteh, 
which I would notiee again every time WWE 
brought me in for a few shows, was the 
sheer seope of what Vinee had put together. 
When I had been there full time, I'd never 
really stopped to appreeiate how massive 
the operation was beeoming, but now, I did 



take a seeond to look at everything, and I 
was just amazed. My industry had gone from 
two eameras and a ring to satellite linkups, 
digital reeording equipment, stage lighting 
teehnieians, eatering, trueks of equipment, 
and so on. It was really eool to be part of 
sueh a huge produetion. 

Sometimes, on the road, I'd even stop to 
take in a sight, like if we were traveling past 
a eanyon or mountains. I'd usually notiee 
guys whizzing by me in their ears, just as 
fast as we used to go, although now, 
everyone had their own ear, instead of six 
guys piled into a sedan the way we used to 
be. I like a lot of the young guys, but I really 
think they're missing something by not 
traveling together. 

I even had a lot of fun working with the 
Spirit Squad kids. These guys were doing a 
gimmiek of being a team of male 
eheerleaders, which a lot of people thought 
was dumb, but those kids busted their asses. 



I don't know what happened there, beeause 
they were pushing Kenny Dykstra pretty 
hard, but as of 2011, the one getting the big 
push out of that group is the one who now 
wrestles as Dolph Ziggler. Every now and 
then, I do interviews to plug loeal shows I'm 
doing, and the interviewer asks me for a 
predietion; one I have given out more than 
onee is that Ziggler is going to be a big star. 
He's got great presenee, he works hard, and 
he's a great natural athlete. In a way, he 
almost reminds me of a young Shawn 
Michaels...in the ring, that is. He's not the 
pain in the ass that Shawn was as a young 
man. 



20. A Dark Day 

I was booked on Raw on June 18, 2007, 
which was the night they blew up Vinee's 
limo in one hell of a produetion. It was going 
to be this big angle about someone trying to 
take out MeMahon, and it would turn into a 
whodunit. They had an effeets crew rig the 
ear and they were ready to do the stunt, so 
they warned all the talent to stay away from 
a eertain set of doors. We eould use pretty 
mueh any exit but that one. 

So, of eourse, I went out that eertain set of 
doors, trying to get out of there and beat the 
crowd (yeah, I was leaving a little early; give 
me a break, I'm an old-timer). I went around 
the baek toward where I'd parked. I saw a 
seeurity guard and stopped to ehat with him 
for a minute, when all of a sudden, boom! 

I was about to jump out of my skin. "What 
the hell was that?" 



"Oh, didn't you know? They're blowing up 
Vinee's car,"the guard said. 

Had I not stopped to talk to that guy, I 
eould have ended up in the baekground of 
that shot...which probably would have led to 
another explosion, when Vinee blew up at 
me. Good thing I'm a friendly guy! 

The next week at TV, aetor Bruee Campbell 
was seheduled to be the guest host of Raw. 
Both the wrestling show and Campbell's spy 
show, Burn Notiee, aired on the USA 
Network, so USA was planning on doing a 
little eross-promotion. I taped a segment 
with him that afternoon, where he and I 
were huddled over a easket, talking about 
Vinee "dying" in last week's limo explosion. 

At one point, when talking about my 
memories of the WWE's head honeho, I 
mistakenly referred to him as "Vinee," which 
eaused an immediate eut and retake. Behind 
the seenes, Vinee likes to be ealled Vinee, 
but his TV eharaeter was this ruthless 



hardass who, among other things, demanded 
to be ealled only"Mr. MeMahon." 

Anyway, we got through it, and Bruee 
Campbell did great—he was very funny and 
a really good guy, very easy to work with. 
Campbell was a real elass aet. 

Unfortunately, the segment never aired, 
beeause just a few minutes after we finished 
taping one of the bits, one of the TV 
produetion guys eame into where we were 
shooting, grabbed Vinee, and the two of 
them walked off—briskly. 

About a half hour later, Vinee eame baek 
and announeed he was shutting down the 
shoot and that there would be a meeting in 
the (still-empty) arena. Everybody knew 
something bad had happened; only 
something major would eause Vinee to shut 
down a shoot like that. 

All of us—wrestlers, TV crew, agents, 
everyone—were sitting in one seetion of the 
arena. Eventually, Vinee walked up to us, 



visibly shaken, his eyes red and vvatery. 

He took a breath and said, "Ladies and 
gentlemen, Chris Benoit and his vvhole family 
have just been found dead." 

Everyone was still and silent for a seeond, 
just stunned. Then, I eould hear a eouple of 
quiet sobs. 

For the rest of the day, a lot of the people 
were walking around in a daze, while more 
and more folks baekstage were starting to 
speeulate on what might have happened. 
Was it some crazed fan? A gas leak? 

I was one of the people stunned by the 
news, but I was from a different generation, 
and even though we both worked for WCW 
at the same time during the mid- to late 
1990s, Chris and I didn't work together and 
eertainly didn't socialize. However, the guys 
who were eloser to Chris really took it hard. 
The whole eompany took it hard. 

Vinee made the eall to do a memorial 
show, as he'd done on a eouple of oeeasions 



when guys had passed away. I know a lot of 
people have sinee criticized his deeision, but 
I was there, and he had only a few minutes 
to deeide what to do. At that point, no one 
thought it was possible that Chris Benoit had 
killed his own family, which ineluded his 
seven-year-old son, Daniel. Chris loved that 
little boy; he used to bring him to shows, 
and I ean remember him eoming up to me in 
his little suit and tie and saying, "Hello, Mr. 
Duggan." 

He was sueh a polite young man, and his 
father adored him; no one saw it eoming. As 
more information started eoming out, people 
were getting uneasy, but no one knew for 
sure until well after the show went off the air 
that night that Benoit had apparently 
snapped and killed both his wife and son 
over the weekend. 

It's hard to proeess something like that, but 
sadly, it's one of those things in life that 
happens. You see it on the news—poliee 



offieers go nuts, postal workers beeome 
suddenly violent, students riot—and whether 
his aetions were influeneed by repeated 
eoneussions, as several doetors who 
examined Benoit speeulated, it was an awful 
tragedy. 

Vinee ended up making another eall, and 
this one was kind of a no-brainer at that 
point. He squashed the whole angle of the 
Mr. MeMahon eharaeter getting "killed" in a 
limo explosion, beeause with a real tragedy 
going on, it would have been totally 
inappropriate. Even though Vinee had 
invested a lot of money in making that 
explosion work as a Hollywood-type stunt, 
he did not delay at all in dropping the angle. 

I think Vinee MeMahon gets a bad rap 
sometimes, wrongfully blamed for things 
eaused by the wrestlers' own bad habits. 
Somas are a good example. Somas are a 
musele relaxer, a drug that ean have 



therapeutie uses but is also easy to abuse. I 
never took somas, never even understood 
the appeal (maybe beeause I never took 
them), but I used to see guys get the "soma 
shakes." 

In WCW, there was a kid who wrestled as 
Louie Spieolli, a niee kid, but he took so 
many of those that he would forget how 
many he took. He would start shaking while 
he ate dinner, and the next thing you knew, 
food was flying all over the plaee. I would 
offer adviee if asked, but no one wants to be 
preaehed to, and that's the kind of thing 
you've got to want to fix yourself. I 
remember looking at him and thinking, Geez, 
this guy's killing himself right before our 
eyes. 

And in 1997, he finished the job, dying a 
drug-related death. 

Another really talented wrestler was Lanee 
Cade, a Shawn Miehaels trainee with a ton of 
potential. What started his slide toward 



getting released by WWE was a plane ride, 
where he got the soma shakes so bad that 
he started eonvulsing. They got medies to 
take him off the plane when we landed, 
beeause they thought he was having a 
seizure. When the eompany found out it was 
drug-related, they let him go, which started 
the downward spiral that led to his death. 

A lot of guys had problems, but they would 
have had problems no matter what they did, 
beeause of their tempers, personalities, or 
whatever was in their heads. In the mid- 
2000s, I was working an indie show in Texas 
with Brian Knobbs, among others, when 
Knobbs eame into the dressing room and 
said, "Hey, the dude that killed Chris Adams 
is here." 

I had known Chris from the regional days, 
and to be honest, I wasn't a big fan of his. 
But I had thought he was an okay guy, and 
everyone in the loeker room was kind of 
pissed off that this guy would show his faee 



at our show. 

This very unassuming guy eame in, not 
what I was expecting at all. And then, he 
started to tell the story of what had 
happened the night Chris Adams died. 

I knew "Gentleman" Chris Adams as a 
British wrestler who earned some popularity 
in the 1980s, working in Fritz Von Erieh's 
territory. But what this guy was deseribing 
sounded like a different person eompletely, 
and what he showed us was even worse. 
The guy took off his shirt, and there was a 
big hunk of meat gone from his ehest where 
Adams had bitten him. He said Adams was 
beating him so bad that he was killing him, 
so he grabbed the gun and hit Chris with it. 
That didn't faze him, and Chris kept eoming 
at him, so he fired onee, hitting Chris in the 
middle of the ehest and killing him instantly. 

The guy never went to jail, beeause it was 
self-defense, justifiable homieide, and I hate 
to speak ill of the dead, but I believe it was 



beeause Chris was out of eontrol on drugs. 

A lot of tragie stories are eentered around 
guys I loved. Some of my elosest friends in 
the business died too young, beeause of 
their own ehoiees. I think baek to the WWF 
days of the early 1990s, and I remember 
Riek Rude, Big Bossman, Curt Hennig, and 
Kerry Von Erieh. The four of them got tight, 
and they all partied together. And none of 
them lived to see 50. 

Kerry, in partieular, broke my heart, 
beeause his death was sueh a waste. He 
killed himself in 1993, and he was only 33 at 
the time. He was looking at a few months in 
jail for a probation violation, but he'd have 
been out before he knew it. 

On the other hand, there were guys like 
Steve Williams, a guy I loved like a brother, 
who overeame a lot of obstaeles, only to die 
young from eaneer that would have gotten 
him even if he'd never touehed anything 
harder than an aspirin. 



A lot of bad news stories that get blamed 
on wrestling have nothing to do with 
wrestling, beeause a lot of guys who are 
ealled "wrestlers" really shouldn't be. If you 
don't make your living in wrestling, then you 
shouldn't be identified as a professional 
wrestler. If some semipro football player 
gets in trouble or has some tragie aeeident, 
he doesn't get identified primarily as a 
football player. But take a guy who works as 
a welder all week and then wrestles on 
maybe two independent shows a month—if 
that guy attaeks someone and goes to jail, 
you better believe the headline is going to 
start with, "Pro wrestler..." 

And a lot of that is that many people just 
don't like wrestling, or to put it better, they 
have no understanding of it, and no respeet 
for what it takes to be involved in the 
business. 

Look, I'm not a fan of ballet, but I 
appreeiate how hard those daneers work, the 



amount of time they put in, and the talent 
that's required to do it well, and I don't walk 
around looking for excuses to knoek ballet. 

So if someone doesn't like my business, 
that's fine—heek, my own sister doesn't like 
it and never has. But don't be eritieal when 
you have no idea what it takes to make it. 
So many guys with great athletie ability ean't 
make it in wrestling, beeause they eould 
never eut an effeetive promo. 

Think about what passes for a good 
interview for an NFL player: "I had a good 
game, and he had a good game, and I hope 
I have a good game next week." 

If I eut a promo like that, I'd have been out 
of the business! As a wrestler, you've got to 
say what you're gonna do, who you're gonna 
do it to, in what arena, and at what time, 
tough guy! You gotta sell tiekets, and a lot of 
guys had the physieal ability but eouldn't talk 
on eamera, and that's a huge part of our 
business. 



Some guys have the physieal ability and 
ean talk on eamera, but they ean't handle 
the road life. All that travel ean be very hard. 
Almost all my family videos have a shot of 
the family sitting down for ehristmas or 
Thanksgiving dinner, with me in the 
baekground, earrying a suitease out of the 
house and telling everyone good-bye and 
that III see them in a eouple of weeks. I 

missed my daughter Celia's 18^ birthday, 
and I'm just lueky that she understands the 
business and knows that when I'm gone, it's 
beeause I'm providing for our family. 

I would never want my girls to go into the 
business, and fortunately, they've never 
shown mueh interest in doing so. My 
youngest, Rebeeea, aeeompanied me to the 
ring a few times in my WCW days, as a little 
kid earrying the flag for me, and she had fun 
doing that. The girls do always have fun 
whenever I work a show elose to home and 
am able to bring them baekstage with me. 



That's one reason I was so thankful to have 
a ehanee for a seeond run with WWE in 2005, 
beeause during my first run, I was traveling 
too mueh to slow down and enjoy it, and the 
girls weren't even born yet. 

Twenty years ago, I was flying down the 
road to make the next town. This last time, 
I'd be pulling over at rest stops, taking 
pietures with my eell phone to send to the 
family. 

On one of those trips during that time, I 
was driving from Reno, Nevada, to 
Saeramento, Oalifomia. The morning I left 
Reno, a snowstorm had shut down Donner 
Pass—which you pretty mueh have to go 
through to get to northern California—to all 
vehieles without snow ehains on their tires. 
Unfortunately, I didn't know how to put 
ehains on. 

I bought some ehains and got to a truek 
stop, and offered a trueker $100 to put the 
ehains on. He put the ehains on, and I 



headed for the pass. It was really something 
—I eould aetually see the storm heading my 
way, and then it hit while I was on Donner 
Pass. I was ealling everyone: "Hey, you gotta 
see this. I got pietures on my phone...good 
thing I'm by myself. If I get trapped in a 
snowstorm, I might end up having to take a 
bite out of somebody to get through it!" 

But the joking stopped right around the 
time all the traffie stopped. I was stuek in a 
line of traffie, all these ears, eompletely 
stopped, and the snow kept coming...and 
coming...and eoming... 

I had to keep getting out to wipe the snow 
off the top of the ear, and it was getting 
pretty seary, beeause we were going maybe 
a mile an hour, and the snow kept piling up. 
Meanwhile, my gas tank was going empty, 
quickly—I eould literally see the fuel gauge 
moving steadily toward the big "E" at the 
bottom. 

It went from being a funny situation to one 



of the most terrifying moments I've ever 
experienced on the road. I kept pieturing the 
ear running out of gas, and me standing 
outside my ear asking other drivers, "Hey, 
eould you let me in?" 

And I eould only imagine their reaetions to 
hearing that from some long-haired wild man 
the size of Sasquatch. 

It took all night just to get over the 
highway pass, which was only a eouple of 
miles long. I had to stop at the very first gas 
station I saw, and I ealled Debra at home to 
let her know I had made it through. I also 
said, "Honey, if you had ever worried about 
me in my eareer, last night was the night. 
That was a tight one!" 

Some even blame Vinee for their own failure 
to plan. I was doing an interview in 2008 or 
2009 with some guy who had reeently been 
released from WWE, and this guy said, "That 
Vinee MeMahon, he treats us like pieees of 



meat." 

I said, "Well, kid, who the hell do you think 
you are? If you want a friend, go buy a 
puppy." What nearly everyone in WWE needs 
to realize is that Vinee is your boss, and 
when the time's right, he'll flush you down 
the toilet—welcome to the real world. 

Of eourse, there are a lot of guys on the 
seene who seem to live in their own fantasy 
worlds. 

In the mid-2000s, I went up to Halifax, 
Nova Seotia, to work an independent show, 
and there was a guy there who was a 
eomplete asshole, telling me (and everyone 
else within earshot) how mueh better his 
stuff was than anything on TV, and how he 
would never degrade himself by working for 
Vinee MeMahon. 

"Never!" he said. "I would never go to work 
for that damned WWE!" 

Well, I thought, you're right about that— 
there was no way WWE would even have 



given this guy a seeond look. And he was 
getting on my nerves from the time I first 
walked into the parking lot. At first, I didn't 
even realize he was one of the boys—I was 
talking to some folks, and he kept ehiming in 
with "I don't eare who you are!" 

I finally turned around to him and said, 
"Well, that's fine, beeause I don't eare who 
you are, buddy!" 

I went up to one of the bouneers working 
seeurity (here's a tip for traveling wrestlers: 
always get to know the bouneers as soon as 
you get to a venue) to ask what the deal 
was, sinee none of the seeurity guys were 
quieting this idiot. 

Come to find out, the loudmouth was some 
loeal big-shot for the eompany up in the 
Maritimes. Anyway, I said, "Okay, I'm out of 
here—I don't need trouble from some idiot 
who thinks he's a star." 

I walked out, and he followed me into the 
parking lot, jawing the whole way. 



"Look," I said, 'Tm trying to be deeent 
here. I'm vvalking away from you, beeause 
we don't need to have a problem, but 
enough is enough!" 

There were a few people watching us 
argue in the parking lot, and before I knew 
it, we had 20 people reeording our entire 
dispute on their eell phones. Nothing 
happened, and it was a good thing—both for 
the sake of that guy's teeth, and my not 
needing the legal bills from a lawsuit. 

Even when I talk to my NFL buddies, a lot 
of them don't get it. III hear stuff like, "You 
mean 32 years in that business, and you 
guys don't get a pension?" 

And, you know, maybe the wrestlers 
should. In a perfeet world, they would be 
taken eare of. But the reality is, they're not, 
and that shouldn't be a surprise to anyone. I 
knew that before I started, and I tried to 
save a little, knowing I was going to be 
responsible for my own retirement. It may 



not be a perfeet system, but as Bobby 
Heenan used to say, "It's more money than 
you'll make moving refrigerators at Sears." 

The one season I was with the Atlanta 
Faleons, I made the league minimum, 
$23,000, and I was living like a big dog. 
When I got eut, I was in debt up to my ass. 
It took me a long time to get out, and I 
thought, Well, I don't think III do that again. 

And ever sinee, I always managed to put 
away a little money, here and there, and 
now, as I elose in on my late fifties, my 
retirement is pretty well set. Of eourse, if 
you'd like to help, please feel free to buy 
extra eopies of this book for all your friends! 

I was never one of those guys who wore a 
lot of faney jewelry or Rolex watches, and 
aside from my Trans Am baek in the early 
1980s, I never got into buying faney ears. 
There's an old adage that I'd advise young 
wrestlers to keep in mind: "It's not what you 
make; it's what you save." 



I'm not saying that I was the most frugal 
guy in the world. Aetually, that honor 
probably went to Randy Savage, although 
Nikolai Volkoff was another guy who was 
extremely thrifty; he was always very eareful 
about how he spent his money. 

A lot of guys saved money by splitting hotel 
rooms, but that was always the one luxury I 
did allow myself: I always wanted to get a 
hotel room by myself. I was (and still am) 
always happy to ride with a earload of guys, 
but when we get there, I just need a little 
quiet time to myself. 

So, all you young WWE superstars, take 
some of that money and set it aside. 
Savage, Volkoff, and I were not the only 
ones who managed to do that. Tito Santana, 
a good man who might never have been a 
marquee name but was still a solid star in 
the business, saved his money, made some 
smart ehoiees, and he's doing well for 
himself. When he left wrestling, he went into 



teaehing and eoaehing, and his kids are lueky 
to learn from someone who has as mueh 
eharaeter and work ethie as he has. 

Granted, there might be more sad stories 
than Tito Santana sueeess stories, but if guys 
fail to plan for life after wrestling, that's not 
the business' fault, and it's not Vinee 
MeMahon's fault. 



21. Family, Film Stars, and 
eommunity 

We named our first daughter, Celia JOYCE, 
after my mom—who had been sueh a great 
influenee on my life—and my mother-in-law, 
Brenda Joyee. We named our youngest 
daughter Rebeeea Sue beeause Debra 
always loved the name Rebeeea and Debra's 
middle name is Sue. 

Celia and Rebeeea are both very good 
athletes. They both turned out to be sueh 
great kids that I really feel like I got lueky, 
beeause I was gone so mueh. I tried to be 
the best dad I eould be, every minute that I 
eould be with them, but I know Debra 
worked like crazy while I was out on the 
road, and I know that our kids are great kids 
beeause of all the time she put in with them. 
I ean't even put into words how proud I am 
of those three speeial ladies. 



Having a dad vvho's a vvrestler is tough on 
a kid. Birthdays, holidays, vvhatever it was— 
we eelebrated them when we eould 
eelebrate them. In a weird way, though, I 
think that while my lifestyle as a wrestler 
made that diffieult, it also helped my girls 
separate the superfieial from what was 
important. The day we eelebrated a birthday 
or holiday might not have been on the aetual 
date, but the day we eould all be together 
was what we all knew was important—being 
together, as a family. 

DEBRA SAYS: 

And I really think that the reason our 
family is still together, while a lot of 
other families in the wrestling 
business have split up, is that we did 
remember what was important. Family 
was what mattered, not a number on 
a ealendar. 

Sometimes, the kids even got a little 
extra beeause of how heetie things 



were and how hard it eould be to get 
everyone together. It would be 
nothing for the girls to get three or 
four birthday parties or ehristmas 
mornings per year, beeause we might 
have one at home, then one with Jim's 
family in New York, then with my 
family in South Carolina, then with 
their friends, if the friends eouldn't 
make it to one of the other ones. 

In 2004, Debra and I were on the board of 
direetors for the ehildren's Home Soeiety, 
which has beeome the largest child-welfare 
ageney in the state of Florida. Someone 
suggested that we do a golf fund-raiser, and 
the Hacksaw Duggan Celebrity Invitational 
Golf Tournament was born. 

I ealled up Mike MeBath from the Orlando 
ehapter of the Retired NFL Players 
Assoeiation, as well as some of my buddies 
from wrestling (Knobbs, Sags, and Brian 
Adams, among them). It ended up being a 



pretty sueeessful fund-raiser. There was a 
easino night before the day of the golf 
tournament. 

Of eourse, having wrestlers around meant 
there was never a dull moment. Onee, I was 
with some of the folks from the soeiety when 
from aeross the fairway, Knobbs mooned the 
entire crowd as his wife, Toni, drove him 
aeross the eourse in a golf eart. 

I just shook my head at the thought of all 
those poor people eonfronted with Knobbs' 
big, white, pimply ass, and thought, Oh my 
God, this is not the right plaee, Brian. 

A year later, I had a mueh more signifieant 
mishap at a eharity event. I also have been 
very involved in benefits for the law 
enforeement eommunity, largely beeause of 
my dad. In 2005, I got a eall from Ben 
Johnson, the Volusia County, Florida, sheriff, 
asking if I'd partieipate in a eharity sehool- 
bus raee. 

He explained how it worked, and I thought 



the idea was a little wacky, but it was for a 
good eause (the Florida Sheriffs' Youth 
Ranehes, which work with troubled kids), so I 
said, "Sure, III be glad to do it." 

It was a huge event; about a quarter of all 
the sheriffs in the state of Florida were 
partieipating. They asked if I would do the 
media day prior to the main raee, so I drove 
up to New Smyrna Beaeh, just outside of 
Orlando. I eouldn't believe how mueh media 
there was for this thing, but I wanted to help 
put on a good show, so I eut a promo in full 
"Flacksaw" mode: "Lemme tell ya somethin', 
Ben Johnson! You been winnin'this raee, but 
Hacksaw Duggan is eomin' up here, and I'm 
takin' over!" 

Everyone got a laugh out of it, but then 
Sheriff Johnson said, "So, how about we take 
a eouple of laps, Hacksaw?" 

I pulled him aside and said, "You know, 
Ben, I've never aetually driven a bus before. 
That interview was just for the media." 



He said, "Don't worry—you'll be okay. It's 
easier than you think." 

I reluetantly got into my sehool bus, and 
they had me strap into a seatbelt. Good 
thing, too. A young lady, a reporter for the 
Orlando Sentinel, asked if she eould ride with 
me, so she piled onto the bus, and off we 
went. A third bus with a TV crew was 
following Johnson and me. 

I aetually got ahead of Johnson, but pretty 
soon I felt a bump. 

Ben Johnson was bumping me from behind! 
I steered away to get him off of my tail, and 
we did get elear, so at that point, I thought 
we were okay. But then we hit the first turn, 
and I didn't bank enough to the right (which 
I should have, beeause the pavement went 
at a slight ineline as you made the eurve), 
and we went up and over onto our side. 

I was holding onto the steering wheel as 
the bus rolled over, and I didn't lose my grip, 
but I did tear my rotator euff from holding on 



so tightly. As the bus slid on its left side, that 
poor reporter and I were getting pelted with 
asphalt, and she was getting bouneed 
around the inside of the bus. I was sure we 
were going to hit the retaining wall. But 
instead of hitting the wall, we rolled into the 
infield. 

I'm pretty sure I was in shoek. They asked 
if I was okay, and I distantly remember 
saying, "Yeah, sure, I'm okay." 

I even managed to eut another promo for 
TV and went home. As I was heading home, 
I ealled Debra and told her what had 
happened. 

Of eourse, as you've probably figured out 
by now, I tend to joke around a lot, so she 
said, "Yeah, right." 

"No," I said, "I really wrecked the bus." 

"Oh, eome on, Jim!" 

But when I got home, she took me to the 
hospital, where they put my shoulder in a 
sling for the torn rotator euff. Two days later, 



I shovved up for the event, but told them I 
didn't know if I eould do the aetual raee. One 
of the organizers looked at me and said, 
"Yeah, that shoulder looks pretty bad. Hey, I 
know—why don't you skip the raee and just 
do the demolition derby instead?" 

"Look at me," I said. "I ean't be doing 
anything!" 

Demolition derby! 

Sadly, in 2006, the very next year, Lake 
Oounty Sheriff Chris Daniels was killed in the 

raee on his 47^ birthday. He got bumped 
and fell out of his bus, beeause he wasn't 
wearing a seatbelt. They stopped doing the 
raees for a eouple of years before bringing 
baek the event with some new safety 
requirements. 

I've always been happy to use my fame as a 
way to help out, but sometimes, fame makes 
you a target. Around 2006, someone showed 
up on my website and eontaeted me, saying, 



"Haeksavv Duggan, I'm your son. I don't want 
nothin' from you. My mother is so-and-so, 
and I'm living in Las Vegas. All I want is 
reeognition. I want to be a wrestler." 

Not long after, I went to the Cauliflower 
Alley banquet (an annual event where a lot 
of wrestlers, families, and some fans get 
together) in Vegas, and this woman eame up 
to me and asked if I wanted to meet my son. 

"Lady," I said, "I don't have a son." 

This kid eame up and hugged me, saying, 
"Aw, Hacksaw...Dad!" 

I knew something wasn't right—I looked at 
this scrawny kid and thought my middle- 
sehool-age daughter Rebeeea eould have 
kieked his ass! 

I had known this kid's mother. She was a 
stripper when I was in Mid-South baek in the 
mid-1980s. A lot of wrestlers knew strippers 
—they were often wrestling fans, they often 
had the best drugs, and a lot of them were 
bisexual, which were three things young 



vvrestlers were looking for in a party baek 
then. 

By the time I got home, I was kind of 
worried, and I talked to Debra about it. 

"I really don't think this is my kid," I said. 
"There's no resemblanee, at all." 

Also, I figured if I really was the kid's 
father, the mother would have hit me up in 
the late 1980s, when I was in the WWF 
making the big bueks, not 20 years later. 

But Debra said I needed to get tested, just 
to be sure. 

I ended up spending $700 on some damn 
blood test, which proved I was not his father, 
and even after that, he kept wrestling 
around Las Vegas, using the "Duggan" 
name. And that pisses me off, beeause it 
makes me look like a heel (a real one, not 
just a wrestling bad guy)! If he had turned 
out to be my son, I would have embraeed 
him. He'd be at my house, and he'd be a 
Duggan. But the way this guy earries on, 



people hear him and go, "Ah, that Haeksavv 
Duggan, he doesn't even take eare of his 
own kid." 

On Twitter and Faeebook, there are 
apparently hundreds of people elaiming to be 
Hacksaw Duggan, and people follow these 
guys! It never eeases to amaze me how 
blurry the line between wrestling and reality 
ean get sometimes. 

For example, when the movie The VVrestler 
was released in 2008, Miekey Rourke, who 
plays the film's washed-up title eharaeter, 
started hanging out with a few of the 
wrestlers, and I had a bit of a run-in with 
him. 

That spring, I'd deeided to do VVVVE's Fan 
Axxess event, held every year right before 
VVrestleMania. Fans show up to attend Q&A 
sessions, to buy merehandise, or, in some 
eases, just to meet their favorite performers. 

After a full day of festivities, Debra and I 
went to the hotel's bar to have a drink and 



unvvind. I finally deeided to head upstairs to 
eheek on the girls, who had also joined us for 
this trip. I got off the elevator at my floor 
and made it to the room. My daughters were 
asleep. 

I shut the door and turned baek toward the 
elevator. Now, in all fairness, I was a little 
inebriated and I didn't have my glasses on, 
so I eouldn't see too well. 

As I headed baek down the hall, I saw 
three big guys eoming my way. I moved over 
to the right, trying to be polite, and one of 
them ehanged positions so that he was still 
eoming right at me. 

When we passed and aeeidentally brushed 
shoulders, I turned and said, "So, you got 
enough room there, buddy?" 

The guy in the middle spun around and 
said, "What did you say to me?" 

"I just mean you seem to have plenty of 
room, asshole." 

"Yeah? Well, you don't talk to me that 



way!" 

At that point, I was thinking, Who the hell 
is this guy? 

Then it hit me—I was being sereamed at by 
Miekey Rourke. 

Still, movie star or not, he was talking a 
little trash, and sinee he was a short guy, I 
used one of my old standby lines: "Hey, 
buddy, you stand up when you're talking to 
me!" 

He started ealling me a son of a biteh, and 
we were starting to get into a square-off in 
the hotel. As it turned out, the two guys with 
Rourke that night were two UFC fighters, and 
those guys were really eool. They knew me 
right off and kept saying they just wanted to 
get Rourke out of there, peaeeably. 

Within hours of word of our "altereation" 
getting out, I had more than 80,000 hits on 
my blog. 

That made me realize that what I should 
have done was puneh Miekey Rourke's lights 



out, beeause even if those two had ripped 
my arms off, just think of the amount of 
press I would've gotten for that! 

Rourke was there beeause he was going to 
do a bit with Chris Jerieho at WrestleMania, 
WWE's flagship pay-per-view. Earlier in the 
day, Jerieho was going over spots, and 
Rourke said, "Just so you know, I got my 
boys here, in ease things don't go right." 

Jerieho said, "Hey, I'm playing a part, just 
like you, you ass!" 

But their bit went off without a hiteh, and 
we all went to the post-WrestleMania party. 
One of the WWE's offiee guys eame over to 
me and said, "Hey, Hacksaw, if you get a 
ehanee, go on over and talk to Miekey, just 
smooth things over." 

I said, "Well, okay, it's a big party. If I see 
him, III say something to him." 

About half an hour later, that same WWE 
offiee person eame over to me and said, 
"You're right, Hacksaw; that Miekey Rourke 



is an asshole!" 

As for the movie The VVrestler, I vvatehed 
part of it, but after my run-in with Rourke, I 
never had any desire to see the rest of it. If 
you haven't seen it, it's about a (fietional) 
wrestler who was a big name in the 1980s, 
but who's down and out in the present day, 
and the basie message of the film is that 
wrestling destroyed the guy. 

But what I saw of the movie, I didn't like, 
and based on what I've heard about it from 
other people, I wouldn't have liked the rest 
of it, even if the lead part hadn't been played 
by a guy I thought was a jerk. I thought it 
gave wrestling a bad image, which the 
business doesn't deserve. Sure, there are a 
lot of train wrecks in our business, but that is 
not the whole story. There are guys who live 
normal, produetive lives with their families, 
but I know that the ones who are down on 
their luek are the ones that people like to 
hear about, which I guess ean be ehalked up 



to morbid euriosity. 

One of the ways I've managed to save 
money is that I never got divoreed. A lot of 
wrestlers' marriages don't survive, and boy, 
talk about a way to slash your nest egg right 
in half! 

I've always been proud of the faet that 
Debra and I have managed to stay together 
and in love for nearly 30 years now, in a 
business that eats up a lot of relationships. 
Not a lot of my friends have managed to pull 
that off. Ted DiBiase hung onto his wife, 
Roddy Piper and his wife have stayed 
together, and even Jerry Sags and his wife, 
Lara, have stayed together for all those 
years, and I think that's a pretty speeial 
thing. 

A lot of times, problems arise beeause a 
guy will have a one-night stand in a strange 
eity somewhere, with a woman he'll never 
see again. All those admiring female fans 



ean be a temptation. I know it seems like 
kind of a double-standard, but the affairs 
that usually end the marriages are the ones 
earried on by the wives. A lot of men and 
women look at relationships differently. 
Some guys ean have one-night stands, but a 
woman will often really start to eare about 
the guy who's always around while her 
husband's on the road. And, of eourse, the 
opportunistie guy is there telling the wife, 
"Hey, your husband's out there banging 
away, but I love you, and I'm the one right 
here with you." 

I've seen a lot of relationships eome and 
go, and I've watched a lot of friends try to 
deal with broken hearts, and one thing's for 
sure—a jealous relationship will never work. 
You've got to have trust, or you're doomed. 

A girl I lived with before Debra was 
paranoid. We lived near Alexandria, about 
two hours from New Orleans. I'd make it in 
an hour and 45 minutes, and she'd be 



sereaming that I must have been out, 
screwing around. I knew that wasn't gonna 
work out. 

And a lot of guys just ask for trouble. They 
get married three or four times. They get 
married too young, or too quick. 

One thing I love about my life now is that I 
ean piek my shots, instead of always being 
on the road, and I love being home for 
Debra and the girls. I still do my share of air 
travel, but in my life as a wrestler, I've 
managed to raek up more than 2 million 
miles on Delta Airlines alone. Thanks to the 
airlines' frequent-flier programs, I've been 
able to keep traek of my miles in the air, and 
if you add up all my totals from the different 
airlines, it's more than 6 million lifetime 
miles—and this is from a guy who had never 
flown before his eollege reeruitment trips. 

I'm a lot luekier than a lot of guys in 
wrestling, beeause I was eligible for 
membership in the NFL's retired players' 



assoeiation, vvhieh gives me (among other 
things) health eoverage, vvhieh most 
vvrestlers don't have. It started for me in the 
early 2000s when I was doing some 
appearanees for the Orlando Predators, an 
indoor football team. The team's co-owner 
was Mike MeBath, a man who has had a big 
effeet on my life and who played with the 
Buffalo Bills from 1968 to 1972. 

Mike and I ended up having dinner a few 
times, and we hit it off pretty well. After 
we'd known eaeh other for a little while, he 
said, "Well, you had something to do with 
the NFL, didn't you?" 

I told him I had played a season with the 
Faleons but had spent most of that time on 
injured reserve. He said I should join the 
players' assoeiation, but I said I eouldn't 
beeause membership required a person play 
for four years. 

"No, no, no," he said. "You have to play for 
four years to be eligible to reeeive a pension. 



But if you got paid for one year by an NFL 
team, you ean join the union." 

Turns out, there are a lot of guys in my 
situation, who only played a year or two, and 
didn't think they were eligible to join. It was 
a blessing, beeause as a wrestler, I'd had 
problems getting health insuranee, but I was 
able to get it through the retired players' 
union. 

I go to the assoeiation's annual meeting 
eaeh year, and 2011 was the first year in 
which eurrent players (ineluding big-name 
guys like Drew Brees and the Manning 
brothers) were at the eonvention. At one 
point, they were diseussing the loekout that 
was then under way, and one of the 
assoeiation people on the mie said, "But 
before we diseuss this further, we want to 
take a seeond and recognize one of our 
members, Hacksaw Jim Duggan, who was 
reeently indueted into the VVorld VVrestling 
Entertainment Hall of Fame." 



I got a standing ovation from these guys, 
players past and present that I admire and 
respeet, and it really moved me. It was so 
ironie; as a kid, I'd always admired football 
players and wanted to be one. Now, at this 
point in my life, I was honored just to be 
among these guys. It's not as bad as it used 
to be, but a lot of people in mainstream 
athleties have been eritieal of pro wrestlers 
and wrestling, looking at us like we were 
phony athletes. But these guys really 
appreeiated me, and it meant a lot to me. 

And being in the players' union means that 
when I have to get my right knee replaeed 
(which is inevitable, I think), the NFL will 
take eare of it. 

It'll never happen, but an assoeiation is one 
thing I think would be good for wrestling, or 
at least for the wrestlers. It wouldn't hurt 
Vinee MeMahon; all he'd have to do is set a 
little aside, to mateh retirement fund 
eontributions, just something to help the 



guys out a little bit. It's a publiely traded 
eompany, so it's not like it's eoming out of 
his own poeket. But like with everything else, 
what the WWE does is up to Vinee, and guys 
know when they sign up what they're getting 
into. 

In the summer of 2011, I attended a 
meeting of the players' assoeiation, and I 
had people asking me, "You still wrestle?" 

I do still enjoy appearing on the 
independent eireuit, even if I ean't do 
everything I used to do. Other guys will 
eome up and ask me, "So, Hacksaw, how's 
the ring?" 

I just shrug and say, "Well, my feet don't 
hurt." 

These days, that's the only part of my body 
that's touehing the ring! 

Like I said before, a lot of the young guys 
working independents are green, but hell, I 
used to be green. Every now and then, one 



of them will ask me something like, "Mr. 
Duggan, sir, are we on TV tonight?" 

"Geez, kid," I say, "I hope not. Just try to 
relax out there, son." 

"But it's a really big crowd! There's gotta 
be like 200 to 300 people out there!" 

I'm thinking, God help me. VVhere's my 2x4 
when I need it? 

Given my physieal limitations, both from 32 
years of physieal abuse in the ring and from 
the loss of a kidney, I tell the kids I work 
with that they should think of our matehes 
like an episode ofDaneing with the Stars. 
You're gonna have to danee around me, but 
if you do and you listen to me, we ean put on 
a hell of a show. VVe'll have the plaee roekin'. 

And I do still love being in the ring. I love 
performing. The people at these little indie 
shows seem to have fun, and I'd like to think 
part of that is beeause they ean see I'm 
legitimately having a good time myself. 

In 2011, I worked on one of the wildest 



independent shovvs I've ever seen. This two- 
man rap outfit ealled Insane Clown Posse, 
who did some stuff with both the WWF and 
WCW in the late 1990s, puts on an annual 
outdoor event for their fans, with eoneerts, 
food, drinks, and wrestling matehes. In a 
word, this was, well, insane. 

They had my old friend and Georgia booker 
Buek Robley booking their show, and Buek 
ealled to see if I'd be interested in working 
the show. I said I was, and he asked me if 
I'd be interested in a mateh against Matt 
Borne. 

Borne trying to kiek my head off in White 
Plains a year earlier was still a sore spot for 
me, but I said, "Buek—I'm 57 years old, I got 
two kids, and these days, I get hurt getting 
off the eoueh. And it's a no-win situation; if I 
win, I beat up Matt Borne—big deal. If he 
wins, he beat up Hacksaw Jim Duggan, and 
it's the biggest thing that's ever happened to 
him. If you guys want me to wrestle him in a 



shoot, III do it, but vve're gonna have to 
negotiate another priee. If you want a shoot 
mateh, you're gonna have to train me for a 
shoot mateh and pay me a shoot fee!" 

Buek kind of grunted softly and said, "Aw, 
never mind." 

Instead, I was one of 10 guys in a battle 
royal, where the idea was to put guys from 
different eras into a "battle of the 
generations." 

When I first arrived, I thought I was going 
to be in a fight before I even reaehed the 
building. I was walking from my ear, when I 
saw this stoeky, bearded guy with longish 
hair. He yelled, "Hey, Hacksaw!" 

I thought, Oh, man, it's Borne—we're about 
to go, right now! 

I dropped my bags and got my hands up, 
when I heard him yell, "Whoa, Hacksaw, 
what's going on?" 

It was Niek Dinsmore, who'd been my tag 
partner in WWE in 2005, when he was 



"Eugene." He was just walking up to say hi, 
being friendly, and here I was, ready to 
elean the poor guy's eloek! 

I aetually got to see a lot of familiar faees 
at that show, like Tito Santana, whom I'd 
first met in Southwest VVrestling nearly 30 
years before. Tito had always been a true 
gentleman, and I think that refleets in his 
family, which has been very stable. His sons 
didn't go into wrestling, but they found their 
own way and have both been very 
sueeessful, and I think that's a testament to 
the quality of their dad's eharaeter. 

Most indie shows are a lot smaller than 
those Insane Clown Posse events. It's funny 
to see things eome full eirele, beeause I 
started off working in high sehool gyms and 
National Guard armories, and now, my bread 
and butter is in high sehool gyms and 
National Guard armories. And it's a different 
feeling than WWE. WWE is a speetaele; it's 
like Barnum & Bailey. It doesn't matter who's 



on the eard—WWE is eoming to town, and 
it's a show you have to see, beeause it's a 
paekage of entertainment. A lot of times, 
WWE announees a show without even 
announeing one wrestler who's going to be 
there, and it sueeeeds anyway. 

But on independent shows, one name ean 
make a differenee. And I enjoy it beeause, 
first, I truly enjoy interaeting with the fans. I 
get a ehanee to thank them for being a part 
of my life for 32 years. And seeond, the 
people going to independent wrestling shows 
are often the most loyal fans of all. These 
people really love the guys, and they'll eome 
out to see us, beeause a lot of them grew up 
with us. 

I do admit that one thing I see more and 
more is starting to bug me. I'm starting to 
get old guys eoming up to me at shows and 
saying, "Hacksaw! I been watching you sinee 
I was a kid!" 

Sometimes as I look at them, I want to 



say, "Been a rough few years, huh, buddy?" 

But seriously, I enjoy the fan interaetion, 
and I enjoy working with the next generation 
of wrestlers. As mueh as I eomplain about 
some of them in the ring, you want to talk 
about people who truly love wrestling? 
These are your guys. 

When I go to these shows, I get questions 
from a lot of the young guys, and I try to 
pass on what I ean, just as guys like Bruiser 
Brody and Gino Hernandez tried to pass on 
some knowledge to me when I was starting 
out. These are people who either have 9-to- 
5 jobs or are trying to find jobs, but they still 
go out and wrestle at night and on 
weekends, beeause most of them will never 
have the opportunity to go any farther than 
the indie eireuit. If you're reading this and 
want to be a wrestler, III tell you what I tell 
the young indie guys when they ask my 
adviee: Chase your dreams, but realize it's a 
numbers game, and right now, there ain't a 



vvhole lot of guys making a living in this 
business. This year, there are 1,500 NFL 
football players. There are 500 NBA 
basketball players. In WWE, there are only 
120 vvrestlers under eontraet. It's a television 
show, and it's more eompetitive for eaeh 
spot than any sport. It would be like trying to 
get on CSI or Law & Order: SVU. It's an 
extremely eompetitive business. 

And people lose sight of that, beeause all 
they see is that it's a work, or fixed, or 
whatever term you want to use. It's still an 
ineredibly eompetitive business, and if you 
want one of those 120 spots, you gotta take 
my job, or another guy's job, to get it. And 
I'm not going to just roll over and give up my 
job that easy, and none of the guys on Raw 
o r SmackDown is going to give them up, 
either. 

Onee, a guy brought his young son to my 
table at an indie show for an autograph. He 
told me his son wanted to grow up to 



beeome a vvrestler and asked me what I 
thought. 

"Well," I said, "get him some golf elubs. 
That's where the real money's at. And it's a 
lot easier on the body!" 

I stay involved in the eommunity, too. In 
Lugoff, South Carolina, where Debra and I 
live now, I talk to kids in sehools and do 
eharity appearanees. It's just something I 
think is important to do. 

I went to my daughters' high sehool, Lugoff 
Elgin High Sehool, the day of the big game 
with their rival sehool, Camden High, in 
2011. That day, the kids got two speakers: 
Jim and Hacksaw. 

First, Jim stood up and told the kids, "I still 
remember my high sehool football days, and 
you guys will always remember this time in 
your lives. Play hard, play well!" 

I sat down, but then Hacksaw shot right 
baek up and said, "Now just wait a minute, 



Coach! I gotta tell these boys what it's really 
all about!" 

I tore off my shirt and got louder and 
louder, more pumped up as I went: "Camden 
is eoming into your house! To kiek your ass! 
What are you gonna do?" 

The eoaeh was standing there wondering 
what kind of madman he'd gotten involved 
with, but the kids were pieking up my 
energy, and they were all on their feet, 
ehest-bumping and getting worked up. 

I kept going on: "Are you gonna beat 
'em?!" 

"Yes! Yes!" 

"I ean't hear you! Are you going to beat 
'em?!" 

Every kid in the room, at the top of his 
lungs, answered baek, "Yes!" 

Of eourse, whether I'm Jim or Hacksaw, to 
my daughters, I'm just Dad, so when Celia 
and Rebeeea heard about it, they gave me 
an embarrassed "Aw, geez, Dad," like any 



teenager vvould. 

But hey—it worked. They beat Camden 21- 
7. 



22. Hall(s) of Fame 

It truly means a lot to me that enough 
people remember Haeksavv Jim Duggan that 
they've released five different aetion figures 
of me over the past 20-plus years. And, 
yeah, I do sometimes still have to tell the 
niee folks, "They're not dolls—they're aetion 
figures." But even I have a hard time getting 
that out, beeause I flash baek to when the 
first ones eame out. I'd be in my daughters' 
rooms, and there would be a miniature little 
tea party set up, with four Barbies and a 
Hacksaw. 

In 2009, I even got to relive one of my 
professional highlights, if only for a few 
minutes, when WWE invited me to be one of 
the mystery entrants in the Royal Rumble. 

This time, I was the 29^ wrestler to enter 
the ring, and even though I was already 
excited just to be baek on the show, the loud 



pop I got from the crowd really amped up 
my excitement. Looking baek, I'm even 
prouder of the respeet the guys in the ring 
showed me—I eouldn't have asked for more 
of a elass aet. 

I know it sounds eorny, but hearing that 
crowd eheer and ehant for me is my 
lifeblood. And the 2009 Rumble crowd was 
really going strong. I used to jump in the 
ring, but these days, I roll in, so I rolled in 
and got to my feet to find myself faee to faee 
with The Undertaker. Boom! I hit him. Boom! 
I hit him. Boom! I hit him. 

Undertaker said, "Give me the big one, 
Haek!" 

I wound up and hit him, and he went down 
like he'd been shot! Everyone else in the 
mateh looked my way...and then Kane eame 
over. 

Boom! He went down. HHH eame over. 

Boom! He went down. 

Every single one of those guys fed me, and 



it really meant a lot to me that these big 
stars vvould give an old-timer like me a 
ehanee to shine. 

Finally, here eame my old friend Paul Wight 
—WCW's The Giant, now wrestling as The 
Big Show. By now, I was sueking wind from 
all the brawling in the ring. I landed some 
hits on him, and he did the Kamala-patented 
weeble-wobble. Finally, he easually tossed 
me over the ropes as he yelled, "Get the hell 
outta here!" 

I headed down the aisle, and as soon as I 
got through the eurtain to the baekstage 
area, I saw Vinee MeMahon looking at me. 
He was sitting at his table where he 
produeed the show while wearing 
headphones to eommunieate with the 
announeers. He said, "Jim, eome here." 

I walked over to him. 

"That was a hell of a sign of respeet those 
guys showed you tonight," he said. 

"Yes, sir, I realize that," I said. 



Later that night, I eame aeross Undertaker 
and said, "Hey, man, I just vvanted to say 
thanks for taking that bump for me. You set 
off a ehain reaetion with all those guys." 

He said, "Hey—nothing's too good for'Devil 
Hair'!" 

I kept making oeeasional appearanees for 
WWE, and then I got a eall in 2010 from 
John Laurinaitis, who had replaeed Jim Ross 
a few years earlier as WWE's talent-relations 
guy. He said, "Jim, I don't want to take up 
too mueh of your time, but I just wanted to 
let you know we're going to induet you into 
our Hall of Fame this year, if you'd be 
interested." 

Every year for nearly a deeade, WWE had 
done a Hall of Fame induetion during 
WrestleMania weekend. I know some people 
have some issues with who's in and who's 
not, and I know a lot of people in wrestling 
are jaded about everything in the business. 



Still, I don't eare what anyone says, it's a 
very big deal, and I think anyone who's been 
a part of it will say so, if they're being 
honest. Guys who say it doesn't matter are 
either lying to you or they're lying to 
themselves. 

I ean tell you, it meant a lot to me. The 
way I see it, wrestling history is not as well 
kept as history in other sports, and WWE at 
least makes an effort to recognize people 
who have devoted years to the business and 
have made a real eontribution to its sueeess. 

At indie shows and publie appearanees for 
the past eouple of years, I'd had fans eoming 
up to me and asking, "When are they gonna 
put you in the Hall of Fame?" 

That tells me that it means something to a 
lot of fans, too. It also tells you something 
that the induetion eeremony has attraeted 
live crowds of 10,000-plus the last few years. 
In the past, they used to do it at mueh 
smaller banguet halls, like the one Harley 



and I had bravvled through during the 1987 
Slammys. 

WWE asked me to send some memorabilia 
for their display; a lot of times at the pay- 
per-views, they'll set up big Hall of Fame 
exhibits that fans ean visit. And the eompany 
told me they were diseussing ereating a 
permanent display, possibly at the eorporate 
headquarters in Connecticut. The other idea 
was to add a trailer to the traveling earavan 
of rings and TV equipment, and make the 
Hall of Fame a permanently traveling 
attraetion that would aeeompany every TV 
taping. Either way, I'm all for letting the fans 
see some of the amazing stuff they've 
aeeumulated. 

The eompany asked me for robes, but I 
never used any, aside from my brief stint as 
king (and that king's eape is long gone). 
Boots? I only had one pair, and I was still 
using them. 

"I do have some old kneepads I ean send!" 



Debra ended up sending them some old 
2x4s and a eouple of the flags I'd earried to 
the ring on one oeeasion or another. The UPS 
guy was like, "What the hell? Is this lumber?" 

Believe it or not, that's not the only hall of 
fame I'm in. I'm also in the Glens Falls High 
Sehool Hall of Fame, thanks to my high 
sehool football eareer. WWE even sent me 
up there for that event, which I thought was 
really niee of them, beeause the eompany 
doesn't get a lot of publieity out of doing that 
kind of thing. 

The Glens Falls folks gave me a red jaeket 
with the "Indians" logo on it, which eould be 
a historieal artifaet, beeause sports teams 
with names like "Indians" are beeoming rarer 
and rarer. It's a shame, I think, beeause 
even though I understand where they're 
eoming from, the folks who are against the 
name seem to miss the point that the 
sehools are honoring their namesakes. You 
don't name your team after something you 



want to insult; you ever hear of a sehool 
ealling its own team "The Fightin' Morons?" 

I even got recognized in New York's 
Division II Hall of Fame for high sehool 
players; I wasn't able to attend that one 
event, but it's still niee to be appreeiated. 

Like my 2009 Royal Rumble appearanee, 
the WWE Hall of Fame was almost like 
"Hacksaw Duggan, This Is Your Life," as I 
saw dozens of guys that weekend whom I'd 
known professionally over my 30-plus year 
eareer, ineluding some I hadn't seen in 
years. Some others were guys I'd seen 
mature in the business over time, like Shawn 
Miehaels. I first met him in 1984, when I was 
on top in Mid-South and he was just breaking 
in, having been trained by Mexican star Jose 
"Supersoek" Lothario. I got to see him as half 
of a Roek & Roll Express-influenced tag 
team, The Roekers, in the WWF of the late 
1980s and early 1990s. And when I was 
winding down my first WWF stint in 1993, he 



was on his way up as a heel. 

While I always had a lot of respeet for his 
ability in the ring, Shawn was not exactly 
one of my favorite people, for several years. 
The last few times I've worked with WWE, 
from 2005 on, I've notieed he's grown up a 
lot, and I think he'd be the first to admit he 
wasn't always the easiest guy to get along 
with in the 1980s and espeeially the 1990s. 

In Shawn's defense, he has often attraeted 
heat through no real fault of his own, unless 
you want to blame him for being a good- 
looking guy. Whenever Shawn walked into a 
bar, he was a ehiek magnet—nearly every 
woman in the plaee would go over to him, 
and every guy in the bar would be pissed off 
at him. Shawn has had his share of sueker 
punehes landed on him, and he's been 
attaeked more than onee by jealous idiots 
who nailed him from behind. That's definitely 
not fair to Shawn; if you and your lady are at 
a bar, and she starts ehatting up some other 



guy, don't blame that other guy—that's the 
girl's fault. 

I was never like that. If I was out 
somewhere with Debra and some guy tried 
hitting on her, I was never worried, beeause 
I have always been able to trust her, and I 
also know she's a big girl who ean take eare 
of herself. Now, if somebody is eoming on 
too strong and erossing the line (like putting 
their hands on her), that's a different story. 
If she gives me the sign, I'll get involved, but 
that's out of me wanting to proteet her, not 
jealousy beeause she's talking to a 
handsome guy. 

And one more thing about Shawn Miehaels 
—I respeet the way he was able to keep 
himself relevant. I always used to joke with 
my good friends Rieky Morton and Robert 
Gibson, "I aetually kind of feel sorry for you 
guys. You may be the pretty boys now, but 
in 20 years, that's gonna be a tough sell. In 
20 years, I'm still gonna be the same big, 



hairy guy that people love now!" 

But even though he started out in one of 
those pretty-boy tag teams, Shawn kept 
himself going through the strength of his 
work, and he emphasized the pretty boy 
stuff less and less over time. Today, he's not 
remembered as a pretty boy; he's 
remembered as a guy who went out there 
and busted his ass to put on a hell of a 
mateh. And even though we were never 
buddies, I was proud to be part of the same 
WWE Hall of Fame elass as Shawn. 

I was even prouder of the reeeption I got 
from the crowd in Atlanta the night before 
WrestleMania XXVII. I was a little nervous 
beforehand; even though I was used to 
speaking in publie, speaking from the heart 
about what this business has meant to me, 
not just to Hacksaw, but to Jim Duggan, was 
not something I got to do very often. 

Apparently, though, my speeeh went over 
pretty well. One of the TV people there from 



one of the netvvorks eame up to me after it 
was over and told me, "Wow, Hacksaw, that 
was great! I didn't know you had that in 
you!" 

WWE suggested that Ted DiBiase, my good 
friend and most freguent (and favorite) 
opponent, and eertainly the guy I had the 
best matehes with, induet me. I eouldn't 
have made a better ehoiee. 



Epilogue 

I know a lot of wrestlers from my 
generation are bitter about how things 
turned out for them, but I am nothing but 
grateful for my 

30-plus years in wrestling. It's beeause of 
wrestling and knowing Jay Youngblood that I 
met Debra, the love of my life, and wrestling 
has allowed me to make a good living for my 
family. 

There is a segment of fans, a few folks who 
really get into it and read newsletters and 
watch videos from all over the world, and to 
some of them, my style's not something they 
appreeiate. No hard feelings—different 
strokes for different folks. Besides, trust me, 
none of those folks are harder on me than I 
am. I ean't even watch my own matehes or 
interviews, beeause I'm my own worst eritie. 
III sit there and go, "I ean't believe I did 



that! Aw, that was horrible! Geez!" 

But I also know that a lot of people have 
gotten a lot of excitement, and maybe even 
joy, from watching me do my thing, and 
that's all I ever wanted. And nothing makes 
my day like hearing from fans at an 
independent show that I made them feel 
better, or how something I was involved with 
in the ring helped give them eourage to deal 
with something in their own life. 

In 2010, my friend Howard Finkel, himself a 
WWE Hall of Famer and maybe the best ring 
announeer of all time, sent me a video of my 
1980 WWWF debut, as "Big" Jim Duggan. In 
a way, it was painful to watch, beeause I 
was pretty bad. But it was also fun to see, 
beeause I thought about all the things I'd 
learned sinee then, and all those experiences 
along the way. 

Could I have made some better deeisions? 
Sure. Do I think promoters failed to use me 
to my fullest potential at times? You bet. 



How does that song go? "Regrets, I have a 
few..." 

But I made a very good living for myself 
and my family, saw the world (damn near 
t h e entire world), made a few lifetime 
friends, and got to entertain millions of 
people. I eouldn't ask for anything more. 

So, to all of you "Hacksaw" fans who made 
it possible for me to stay on this wild ride, I 
ean only say thank you. To everyone who 
bought a tieket or a pay-per-view to see me, 
thank you. To everyone who bought this 
book, thank you. 

I hope I gave you your money's worth; if 
you had even one-tenth as mueh fun as I 
did, then it was worth it. And now, one last 
time, let's all do it together: 

"HO-OH!" 
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Grovving up in Glens Falls, Nevv York, I was a straight- 
arrow kid who was in love with the game of football. 




Big kid that I was, I knew that playing offensive line 




...and being a double threat in vvrestling didn't hurt, 
either. I eventually enrolled at Southern Methodist 
University. _ 



Some of the fan magazines and nevvsletters of the day 










Here I am with the legendary Diek Murdoeh. Diek was 
my opponent in my first mateh in Mid-South baek in 
1982 . 





Steve "Dr. Death" VVilliams was a great friend of mine 
and one of the toughest guys in the history of the 
business. 




"King" Duggan, aetor Randy Quaid, and The Roekers, 
aka Marty Jannetty and Shavvn Miehaels. Shavvn vvould 
go on to beeome one of vvrestling's all-time greatest 
performers. 


I had more than a fevv gimmieks over the years, 




ineluding "VVildman" Duggan (top), a member of Team 



My father, James Edvvard Duggan Sr., was a poliee 
offieer for 44 years and I would not be the man I am 
today if it wasn't for him. Here we are with another 
major figure in my life, Vinee MeMahon. 





Here I am with my dad and my sisters, Sheila, Angel, 
and Mary Ann. 





I am so lueky to share my life with three wonderful 
ladies: my daughters, Rebeeea and Celia, and my 
wife, Debra. 



One of the proudest moments in my vvrestling eareer: 
the night I was indueted into the WWE's Hall of Fame 
in 2011. 
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